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THE CABINET AND THE COUNTRY. 


TureE years ago Lord Brougham 
sent the Melbourne Cabinet into the 
world with the brand of The Inca- 
pables”? on its forehead. Among all 
changes of principle and practice, 
they have been true to their title. 
They intended nothing ; they were 
capable of nothing; and they have 
fulfilled both their intention and their 
capacity. The country has gone on 
without them. They are no more 
responsible for its movements than 
the barnacles on the ship’s bottom are 
responsible for the ship’s course. The 
business of the barnacles is to cling 
where they have been once stuck on, 
and their instinct is to repel any force 
that would scrape them off. The 
Cabinet have the same business, and 
the same instinct, andno more. They 
would perhaps, like the barnacles, 
have some sense of inconvenience, if 
the ship were to be bulged against the 
rocks, or broken up by utter rotten- 
ness; but, like them, they will only 
follow their natural impulse in cling- 
ing to it, while there is a plank toge- 
ther, and in sucking that plank while 
they live. 

That this is wholly a new condition 
of a British Government we perfectly 
acknowledge; that the individuals 
composing this Government are ut- 
terly helpless, trifling, and ridiculous, 
We suppose no man of any kind of 
observation in the country doubts in 
the slightest degree; and that this 
state of public matters has been suf- 
fered to go on merely through the 
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patience of the public, and the singu- 
lar leniency of the national protectors 
in Parliament, is, we take it for grant- 
ed, wholly undeniable by any man 
who knows his right hand from his 
left. Another point is equally to be 
taken into consideration. The Ca- 
binet is not more frivolous as a body, 
than impotent in its members. The 
broadest glance cast over British his- 
tory can absolutely find nothing so 
destitute of all the qualifications for 
the government of empire. A bril- 
liant and bold ambition has sometimes 
dazzled the nation into the endurance 
of bad men and bad measures ; supe- 
rior eloquence, and the art of persua- 
ding great assemblies, has often be- 
wildered the nation; a character for 
honest public intentions, sanctioned 
by private decency of life, has raised 
and kept many a man of mediocrity 
in high station; even the habit of 
being known as the client of a popu- 
lar and generous line of politics has 
had its effect. Thus the Walpoles, 
Chathams, Foxes, hazardous as they 
were, and even the Liverpools, simple 
and stagnant as they showed them- 
selves in the midst of the most glow- 
ing impulses of the most glowing 
times, and, last and least, the slipperi- 
ness: of Canning, were more than 
tolerated; nay, in some instances, 
exact the same retrospective homage 
from the national memory, with which 
we look upon the sword and armour 
of some great champion, hung above 
his tomb ; or fix our eyes on the fiery 
25 
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line in the horizon, which tells us that 


there the sun has set. But the Mel- 
bourne Cabinet have discovered an- 
other source of distinction, which, if 
few may desire to rival, none can 
hope to exceed. They are contempti- 
ble. Their feebleness is so ecomplete- 
ly beyond all controversy; that they 
have the double advantage of being 
supposed incapable of mischief, and 
of exciting commiseration, in every 
instance where they are attacked. Sir 
Robert Peel against Lord John Rus- 
sell! Why, every sense of common 
humanity enlists itself on the side of 
the little victim querulously writhing 
in the grasp of the powerful Opposi- 
tion leader. Lord Melbourne against 
Lord Lyndhurst! Was there ever 
such painful inequality? When the 
great Law Lord rises to inflict the 
lash upon his nerveless and frighten- 
ed opponent, however justice may 
command severity, every feeling of 
compassion longs to save the startled 
culprit from the scourge, which, 
like the knout, may extinguish his 
public existence at a blow. We 
have, of course, no wish to touch upon 
the mysteries of high men and things. 
But if those scenes oceurred in China, 
caricature might amuse itself richly 
with the burlesque of the Chief Man- 
darin. Not the possession of the 
«blue button, and the peacock’s fea- 
ther,”—not bowing Mandarins, and 
Tartars kissing his feet—not even the 
exclusive ear of the sitter on the impe- 
Fial cushion could save him from be- 
ing consummately laughed at. Of 
the multitude of trifling, unpurposed, 
and shallow speakers who figure so 
disastrously before the people of Eng- 
land, the Premier with all his accom- 
plishments, probably ranks among 
the worst; he is certainly the worst 
who ever attempted the part of a 
leader of the Cabinet. After his 
first half-dozen sentences, he becomes 
wholly confused, evidently loses all 
sequence of thought, blunders from 
one folly to another, and after a help- 
less discharge of the most unhappy 
verbiage, either drops into silence, 
from mere powerlessness of saying 
any thing, or attempts to cover his re- 
treat by falling into a ridiculous pas- 
sion. On the other hand, Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s force, combined with his calm- 
ness, his full and palpable knowledge 
of every subject on which he treats, 
his easy mastery of language, and that 
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language often enriched by allusions 
of classic elegance, render him one of 
the most accomplished of living speak. 
ers. But he can cut deep. His cag. 
tigation of O’Connell, when that tru. 
culent bully ventured to come into 
the-House of Peers, probably with the 
hope of overawing him, the resistless 
contempt with which he lashed the 
fellow, and the summary justice with 
which he aetually foreed him to take 
flight, are still remerhbered by the 
House as among the public services 
of the noble Lord, and have sunk into 
the memory of O’Connell as among 
the bitterest debts of that sweeping 
vengeance which cankers his heart. 
In.the hands of such a man imbecility 
can only fret and foam. Butit is when 
Lord Brougham makes the assault 
that the condition of the Premier be- 
comes utterly pitiable. Brougham 
pays no attention to those etiquettes 
which restrain execution in the hatids 
ef Lord Lyndhurst. His style. is 
trenchant, fierce, and desperate. He 
darts upon his prey like a vulture; and 
is not content with striking it down; 
he tears and gnaws ; he turns it over 
in every direction, and strikes agaiii 
wherever a vestige of life or vulneras 
bility remains. Even the noble Lord’s 
eccentricity gives him additional power 
in this species of conflict ; like the bird 
of the churchyard, he fights better om 
his back than on foot or wing, and 
plies the beak and the claw to the 
last with remorseless fury, and never 
finishes while there is a wound to be 
givetl, or a feather to be torn away. 
But leaving the Cabinet en masse to 
the scorn which its impotence de- 
serves ; if we enquire what has been 
done by its individual members, wé 
only descend from its general useful- 
ness to personal inanity. If we ask 
what has that man of the red ribbon 
and “ all the loves,” the Foreign Se 
cretary, done, since his unhappy fix- 
ture on the public purse, we can fim 
nothing but a list of public failures, 
resulting from a policy in direct cot- 
tradiction to all the old established 
maxims of England, and that contra- 
diction resulting from the new-fangled 
deference of an English ministry for 
the power of the rabble leaders at 
home. We thus have as the memora- 
bilia of the noble lord the blockade 
of Holland; the Anglo-Spanish ex 
pedition; the Turkish diplomacy; 
the Greek instalments ; the Americal 
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boundary negotiation; the negotia- 
tion with Franee on the infamous 
seizure of Algiers; the negotiation 
with Spain and Portugal for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. [If all 
these were not failures, we demand 
the evidence of success in any one of 
them. 

From the Foreign Secretary we 
turn to the Colonial. There the single 
word “ Canada” is more than enough. 
The infinite dulness that could not 
see rebellion preparing year after 
year; the infinite tardiness that so 
long pondered about sending out 
the force which was so imperiously 
necessary ; the infinite foolery which 
suffered such a personage as Lord 
Durham to go out as “the peace- 
maker,” attended with such guardians 
of public interests, and such examples 
of personal conduct, as the Turtons, 
Wakefields, and Duncombes. Sucli 
are a few features of the -Secretary’s 
achievements in a single branch of 
his office. But we leave the Mor- 
pheus of the Cabinet to his poppies. 

What exhibition has the Home Se- 
eretary made of his fitness for power? 
Has there been a single bill of the ses- 
sion which has not been either given 
over to the Opposition to correct into 
the capability of public use, or beet 
trampled under foot by them? Has he 
had a will of his own for an hour to- 
gether? Has he been able to bring a 
single measure of Government into 
action but by the sufferance of Sir 
Robert Peel; and is he not at this 
moment a puppet, pulled alternately 
by the strings of the Irish faction at 
his back, and the Opposition in his 
front? As for the remainder of his 
coadjutors they are fit to draw on the 
Treasury once 4 quarter, and that is 
the sum total of their capacities. 

But how long is this system of ne- 
gations to go on ? How long can Eng- 
land endure to see eleven five thou- 
sands a-year given to the necessities 
of eleven luminaries of this order? 
How long are those men to be suffer- 
ed to sow the seed of their Whig-Ra- 
dicalism in every spot of office at 
home, in every colony, in every regi- 
ment, in every ship ; to turn all pub- 
lic employment into a Whig retaining 
fee, and fasten upon the nation, in the 
form of well paid pauperism, the dregs 
of worthless partisanship? Will Eu- 
Tope give us time for the hur’ pro- 
cess of this experiment? Will Ame: 
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ria give us time? No. What sys 
Russia? Follow yout worthless policy, 
for it is my profit; but interfere with 
ty projects in the east or the west; 
and then look to the consequences if 
you dare. Is it not nototious, that 
while our Ministry are thus doing no- 
thing at home, and England is look- 
ing on With 4 mixture of contempt 
and amazetiient, Rtissia is atmiti¢ on 
évery ftoritier, biilding vast fleets; 
and in the midst of the most profound 
peace, and without 4 rival to fear, is 
ealculating on the conquest of coun- 
tries, of which fifty years ago she had 
scarcely heatd the name? Is it riot 
fotorious that France is opetily calct- 
latitig oti the possession of the whole 
northern coast of Africa before otir 
face, 4 possession which would seal 
tip the Mediterranean from ws, 48 
Russia has sealed up the Euxine? Is 
it not tiotorious that America is mak- 
ing an iniquitous demand for the sur- 
render of that vast territory which 
lying between New Brunswick aii 
the t Lawrence, seals up the moutli 
of that great communication between 
out Canadian efipire and the oceati ? 
But all this is done becatse thie at- 
tention of the Cabinet is employed on 
Iréland. So say the defenders of the 
Premier and his colleagues. Ireland 
must first be pacified; you must first 
let us soothe the Agitator, and satisfy 
the Irish Papist, and then—The Greek 
Calends will be an early date for the 
arrival of that day. We say un- 
hesitatingly that this hope of settle- 
ment is an absurdity. Or, that if 
the Cabinet believe that any arrange. 
thetit for the peace of Ireland will 
be valid with Popery for a moment 
beyond its own convenience in break- 
ing through that atrangement, we 
must hold the Ministerial intellect in 
still more condign scorn. 
We ask, what have the Ministry 
ever been able to fix, or the nation to 
gain, in the negotiations with the 
Agitator and his tribe? To talk of 
the utter vileness of Papist politics is 
wholly superfluous. But while he re. 
mains the acknowledged regulator of 
our public measures, the master of our 
public men, the lord of British coun- 
cil, those things invest his opinions 
with an importance which makes their 
perfidy an object of public peril. 
t will be found that, in all the great 
points in dispute between Irish faction 
and national safety, the Papist has 
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contradicted himself in the most un- 
hesitating manner ; that the most so- 
lemn pledge of to-day has not pre- 
vented the most contemptuous denial 
to-morrow ; that to-day, on his knees, 
swearing to one opinion before the 
legislature, he feels himself fully at 
liberty to harangue a mob against that 
opinion within the next twenty-four 
hours, and that, for the pledge and for 
the denial, he has but ‘‘ one discover- 
able motive.” 

We shall give only a few examples, 
but they are wholly unanswerable. 
The Agitator is now furious against 
the Irish Poor-Law. He was once its 
equally furious advocate. In 1831 he 
thus addressed Dr Doyle, the Popish 
Bishop. ‘ My lor’, you have con- 
vinced me. Your pamphlet on the 
necessity of making a legal provision 
for the poor of Ireland has completely 
convinced me. * * * I readily ac- 
knowledge that you have done more. 
You have alarmed me, lest in the 
indulgence of my own selfishness as a 
landholder, I should continue the op- 
ponent of him who would feed the 
hungry and enable the naked to clothe 
themselves.” The approach of a 


Poor-Law subsequently startled the 


Irish Papists, and O’Connell backed 
out for two years. Another conveni- 
ent turn comes ; his Cabinet think pro- 
per to throw out a tub to the whale, and 
he shifts about again; assembles his 
Trades’ Union, and moves “ for the 
appointment of a committee to wait on 
Lord Morpeth, in order to ascertain 
the views of Government on the sub- 
ject of the Poor-Laws, and to aid in 
the arrangement of that question in a 
manner most likely to avoid all mis- 
chief,” &e. &e. 

Against the provision for the Ro- 
mish Clergy Mr O’Connell is now as 
furious as he is against the Poor Law. 
In 1837, at the meeting of his Dublin 
Association, he thus declared his sic 
volo, sic jubeo. * I speak here in‘the 
presence of many revered Catholic 
Clergymen, and I think I only speak 
their sentiments when I say that we 
will never consent to the payment of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy by the 
State.” A Popish priest, here echoing 
the cry, and declaring that he and his 
brethren would rather beg than be 
pensioners of the State, Mr O’Connell 
proceeded to say, “ that he felt he 
was not mistaken in the sentiments of 
the Romish Clergy,” and pointing to 
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a Romish Bishop, declared that-* hig 
venerable friend, the Bishop, would 
rather lay down his head on the 
scaffold than consent to the Catholic 
Clergy receiving a salary out of the 
taxes of the country.” The Bishop 
nodded assent. Mr O'Connell pro- 
ceeded, ‘* the whole Catholic priest- 
hood are against the measure, and 
what is more, if they were for it, the 
Catholic body would not allow them 
to accept it.” (Cheers.) 

Yet what was this man’s language 
in 1825 ?—** Daniel O’ Connell, called 
in and examined before the Committee 
of the House of Commons—( March 1.) 
*¢ | think it would be unwise in Govern. 
ment, if emancipation were carried, 
and until it was carried they would 
not accept of a provision, to leave 
them unprovided. And I think it 
would be extremely wrong to give 
them any part of the revenues of the 
present Church Establishment, and 
that they would not accept of it. But 
I think a wise Government would pre- 
serve the fidelity and attachment of 
the Catholic Clergy by what I call 
the golden link, the pecuniary pro- 
vision.” 

In the Committee of the Lords, 
March 11, in answer to the question, 
** Would the Popish Clergy accept of 
the provision?” Mr Daniel O’Con- 
nell’s answer was distinctly, * I have 
no doubt whatever that they would 
accept the provision as accompanying 
emancipation.” 

It is only to be remarked that his 
pledges were given before emancipa- 
tion, and that the denials came after 
it! But this is the case with the whole 
of the pledges and denials of Popery. 
Promises cost it nothing to make, be- 
cause they cost it nothing to break. 
All is for * the good of the church,” 
and the more solemn the pledge the 
more merit in the infraction ! 

But the grand object is spoil. The 
language of insulted rights and injured 
sensibilities is merely for the multi- 
tude, whose ears require to be tickled 
by metaphors. The tithes, the acres, 
the easy transmission of the clerical 
property into the pockets of indigent 
patriotism, are the true prize, the 
grievance that presses into their Hi- 
bernian recollections, the fond tribute 
which robbery and rebellion in all 
lands long to collect, in honour of 
liberty, and for the comfort of their 
own empty purses. To a call of this 
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order what highway will not return a 
congenial echo? What hovel, where 
villany festers and riots throughout 
the day, to burn and murder through 
the night, will refuse the soft vibra- 
tion? What most brutish and crimi- 
nal portion of a savage populace will not 
give its sacred pledge, knife in hand? 
The system is now in the act of being 
propagated round the whole wild cir- 
cumference of Ireland. The cliffs and 
caverns of Innishowen, well known as 
the most lawless district of the country, 
the virtuous and enlightened district of 
Innishowen, notorious for the haunt of 
smugglers and the manufactory of con- 
traband whisky, is the spot from which 
the latest martyr has raised his voice 
in the great cause. A meeting of the 
whisky distilling rabble was held in 
the beginning of the month, to pro- 
claim “ the national horror of the new 
Tithe Bill.” That bill is now law. 
But the enlightened patriots of Innish- 
owen are not to be dictated to on such 
subjects, and they have been too long 
accustomed to settling the law in their 
own way, to be taught it now by the 
legislature. The immediate object of 
rabblesympathy was anindividual who, 
having been a soldier, and from a sol- 
dier having become a Popish priest, is 
now desirous of figuring as an agitator. 
At a dinner, held after the meeting, 
this man’s grievances were made the 
theme, in a health “ to the soldier, the 
patriot, the scholar, the gentleman, and 
now the Zithe Victim,” followed by the 
tune of the “ Minstrel Boy.” The Min- 
strel Boy accordingly rose, overflowing 
with sensibility, indignant for his injur- 
ed country, proud of his incarcerated 
self, and avowing his ‘ determination” 
against tithes, with his advice to the 
landlords to follow his example. All 
men can perfectly comprehend the ad- 
vantage of keeping money in their 
pockets, which they have promised to 
pay to others, and we have no doubt 
that the whole body of the Popish 
peasantry will fully coincide in the 
conscientious propriety of refusing to 
pay any body, including the landlords 
as well as the church. 

But a graver example remains ; the 
soldier and priest may be left to the 
confusion of ideas generated by his 
double profession and his dinner, but 
what are we to say of the formal and 
voluntary declaration of his ecclesias- 
tical superior? This person, whom the 
journal in question calls the Right 
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Reverend Dr M‘Laughlin, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese (Done- 
gal), after the usual tirade,—* congra- 
tulated the meeting on uniting to pro- 
claim their eternal hatred to tithes, and 
their fixed determination never to de- 
sist from legal and constitutional agi- 
tation, until in name and substance 
they have done away with that blood- 
stained impost!”’ (Cheers.) “ He rose,” 
he said, “ for the purpose of proposing 
as a toast the sentiment given by that 
immortal Prelate, Dr Doyle, now no 
more. * May their hatred of tithes be 
as lasting as their love of justice.’ ” 

What can be more abominable than 
all this? The whole body of the Ro- 
mish clergy have, a dozen times over, 
declared, in the most solemn, public, 
and spontaneous manner, that they 
would conscientiously obey the law 
for the protection of the Establishment; 
their bishops especially had pledged 
themselves to avoid all public excite- 
ment on the subject ; and this was the 
bargain made at the time of the eman- 
cipation. The oath of every Papist 
in Parliament, whether Peer or Com- 
moner, since 1829, is,—** I do swear 
that I will defend, to the utmost of my 
power, the settlement of property with- 
in this realm, as established by law ; 
and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, 
and solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present Church Establish- 
ment, as settled by law within this 
realm. And I do solemnly swear that 
I never will exercise any privilege to 
which I am, or may become entitled, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant reli- 
gion, or Protestant Government in this 
kingdom ; and I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that I do make this declara- 
tion, and every part thereof, in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words 
of this oath, without any evasion, equi- 
vocation, or mental reservation what- 
ever.” 

Now, after this oath, andthe speeches 
of such men as we have just given, 
what can be done with the Papist? 
Prelate, priest, and layman have bound 
themselves by the oath of their parlia- 
mentary representatives ; for it was 
on that condition only that emancipa- 
tion was given. Noremonstrance was 
made against the oath on the Papist 
part at the time, and it was, in fact, 
the chief “ security” which they them- 
selves had offered some years before. 
If there is meaning in words, the Pa- 
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ists are hound, both in and out of 

arliament, never to disturb or wea- 
ken, much less to rob the Establish- 
ment. The refusal to pay their tithes 
is palpably the intent to destroy the 
Church, for unless” its ministers can 
live by it, the Establishment can never 
see another generation. What is the 
necessary conclusion, but that such 
men are not to be bound by oaths. 
And what is the next conclusion, but 
that they must be stripped of all means 
of doing public mischief by exclusion 
from all public power. 

On those points all disguise is at an 
end. In the debate on Mr Ward’s 
radical motion for ** appropriation” 
(July 2), Mr O’Connell spoke out, 
and gaye the answer which we have 
been giving for him since the first 
mention of the subject. He daringly 
declared that the total abolition of 
tithes in Ireland, was the on/y measure 
which Popery would accept ; that the 
€ appropriation” of a surplus to in- 
duce an acquiescence in the payment 
of tithe was a price which the Irish 
people would no longer suffer. “ For 
his part he never knew Ireland tn such 
danger. If something were not done 
to satisfy the people, collision, he fear- 
¢d(!), would take place. The insur- 
gents might indeed be defeated, but 
blood and misery would follow still.” 
He further declared that the people 
Were now meeting in tens and twenties 
of thousands, going straight to the 
point, demanding the entire abolition 
of tithes. “I vote against the mo- 
tion,” said the Agitator, ‘‘ that I may 
carry out its principle of appropriation, 
not partially, but fully. In England 
and in Scotland the tithe is paid to the 
clergy by the people ; in Ireland by a 
small part of the people. The Catholics 
outnumber the Protestants by more 
than five millions and a half.” 

And this is the man who solemnly 
swore at the table of Parliament that he 
would not in any way whatever injure 
or disturb the Established Church. 
Yet here we have him the unblushing 
advocate of its utter robbery, and, by 
consequence, of its inevitable ruin. 
And those Roman Catholics who meet 


to threaten England by the suggestion 
of their factious priests and other vil- 
lains, are the men who have pledged 
themselves a hundred times to abstain 
religiously from the slightest injury to 
the Protestant Church. As to their 
feeling the tithe a grievance, this is 
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but another of the lies that faction and 
Popery perpetually spread. Is it not 
known to every Papist in Ireland that 
he is not the payer of the tithe? Ig it 
not notorious, that even so late as the 
beginning of the present century, 
nineteen-twentieths of the land of Ire. 
land were Protestant property; that 
there was scarcely an instance of 
Roman Catholic in possession of land, 
almost the whole gentry of Ireland 
being Protestant, while the peasantry 
alone were Papist ? Who of them vir. 
tually pays the tithe? not the Papist 
peasant who has no land, but the Pro. 
testant gentleman who has. If, since 
the last twenty years, Roman Catholies 
have begun to purchase land, they have 
purchased it liable to tithe, and have 
got it so much the cheaper for the lia. 
bility. The Papist peasant rents his 
acres so much the cheaper for the 
tithe. He perfectly well knows that 
he has to pay it when he takes these 
acres, and he is even so far from feel- 
ing any reluctance to taking them thus, 
on the score of his religion, that he 
notoriously prefers them to land tithe. 
free, and this from the equally notor. 
ious fact, that while he must pay the 
landlord more for the latter, and the 
landiord will make him pay to the last 
shilling, he can in most instances ha- 
rass the clergyman or excite his com- 
passion into remitting a large part of 
his just demand. Yet we hear con- 
tinually the same fraudulent fallacy 
repeated, that the Papist is the payer 
of what not one Papist in ten thousand 
ever has paid, and * that his conscience 
is hurt by supporting a Church which 
he does not support.”” When do we 
find him shrinking with a righteous 
sensibility from the taking of tithe 
lands? Never; he actually takes them 
in preference to all others. And this 
gross falsehood and virulent folly is 
poured into the national ear, night by 
night, and it is upon the testimonies 
of men capable of using statements at 
once so mischievous and so shallow, 
that the nation is called on to abolish 
Protestantism in Ireland. 

We next have Mr Shiel proclaim. 
ing the “ peril of Ireland.” How long 
is it since this man and his abettors 
proclaimed its tranquillity? Lord 
Mulgrave had conciliated, smoothed 
down, and softened every thing.” 
Never had the wheels of the state ma- 
chine run on such level ground before. 
The magnanimous merey of the noble 
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Lord, guided by the legislative wis- 
dom of the general ‘ pacificator,”’ had 
gone forth establishing a new era in 
the land. 


‘‘ Major sceculorum volyitur ordo.” 


Thehills and valleys of Irish turbulence 
had been taught to smile, the voice of 
discord had subsided into a whisper, 
and all was the promise of one great 
political jubilee; and, upon the 
strength of those tidings, Lord Mul- 
grave comes over and is made a Mar- 
quis! Mr O’Connell takes the draft 
of the Queen’s speech from the hand 
of his Cabinet of menials and indorses 
it with ‘ tranquillity,”’ and the whole 
tribe, in the new livery of loyalty, 
bring the offering of “a people’s heart” 
to the coronation ! 

And what now is declared to be the 
truth? Why; that every syllable of 
this paradisaic description was false— 
that, while they pronounced Ireland 
to be calmness itself, it was boiling 
with rage—that, when the word “ tran- 
quillity” was written, it ought to have 
been written, not with ink, but with 
blood—and that, instead of the subsi- 
dence of the troubled waters in that 
soil of insurrection, a catastrophe 
more sweeping than any of its old in- 
flictions was hurrying on by the hour 
—that, not merely the horizon was 
clouded, or the tide swollen, but that 
the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the land on the point 
of being submerged. Let us hear Mr 
Shiel, one of those orators at whose lips 
the silver in ¥ was once most sil- 
very. I think,” he exclaims, “ that 
you are now speaking of Ireland as in 
a state of perfect tranquillity. You 
should remember that, for the last six 
years, Ireland has been agitated.” 
(Loud ironical cheers from the Oppo- 
sition.) . . . ‘“¢ Treland is in a 
state of extreme confusion! And, if 
the Right Honourable Baronet (Peel) 
in 1835 admitted that it would be im- 
possible to collect the arrears of tithe, 
and offered a million of English money 
to pay the arrears, has the evil since 
sunk into such insignificant dimensions? 
No. ~ I call on you to legislate with a 
view to the actual state of the country. 
You have said you are giving a great 
bonus to the landlords. I contend 
that you are charging them 75 per 
cent, for not one fraction will they be 
able to recover from their tenants in 
various parts of Ireland,” 
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And this rabble disdain of the legis- 
lature, this insult to the law, and this 
rebellious determination to pay neither 
elergyman nor landlord, is the work of 
conciliation on the holy five millions 
and a half of the sons of Papistry! 
And these are the men whose repre- 
sentatives we are to receive as our law- 
makers—whose pledges we are to ad- 
mit whenever it suits their purposes to 
give them—and whose promises we 
are to see broken on the most essential 
points of national existence—and have 
no other remedy than in shrugging up 
our shoulders and begging of them to 
make more. 

And is England come to this! 
Proud, powerful, honest England! 

But the malignity of the faction is 
not left to surmises. In the late meet- 
ing at the Royal Exchange in Dublin, 
Mr O’Connell pronounced that Lord 
Howick, “* whose name, he further de- 
clared, ought to be written in letters 
of gold, had declared the most liberal 
and comprehensive views on the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church.” He fur- 
ther pronounced that “the Tithe 
bill had passed with no good feature 
but the 25 per cent—a mere bite out of 
the cherry, and the buying off of the 
arrears. The bill was most unsatis- 
factory, and he took it as a mere in- 
stalment.” He then came to language 
which we are persuaded that no man 
but Mr O'Connell would use, or could 
use with impunity :— 

«* The minority in the Commons was 
too large against us, and the House of 
Lords was too dishonest to afford us 
any hope of justice. The course 
against Ireland was decided at Apsley 
House, with the odious Duke of Wel- 
lington in the chair—that man with- 
out a single virtue—that most ludicrous 
of mankind.” 

Having thus bemired the man who 
made such sacrifices to bring him and 
his fellows into parliament ; that fatal 
concession, without which we should 
have seen those abominable ruffiaps 
either sunk in the obscurity suited to 
their talents, or suffering the punish- 
ment due to their crimes; this man 
pours out his whole gall in an appeal 
to the rabble :— 

‘“‘ There is now,’ says he, “‘nochance 
of amelioration for Ireland. ©The 
Ministry are unable to obtain reform ; 
and the Tories are determined to go 
backwards, and take from the Irish 
much of what they possessed. Under 
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such circumstances, to whom should 
they appeal? What could the Throne, 
the Ministry, and the Lord-Lieutenant 
do to right them? No! they had no ex- 
trinsic aid. They should rely on them- 
selves!” Concluding with the old 
watchword :— 


‘** Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow!” 


It happens, by a curious coinci- 
dence, that we are furnished with a 
running commentary onthe Agitator’s 
style, by a brother agitator. On the 
principle of the old proverb, Mr Roe- 
buck is precisely the man ‘ to catch” 
Mr O'Connell. We thus leave the 
hired agent of the Liberals of Canada 
to translate for the British public the 
true meaning of the hired agent of the 
Irish priests. Mr O’Connell, especially 
sensitive to the charge of poltroonery, 
having attempted, in one of his 
speeches, to throw the failure of the 
Canadian rebels on their embarking in 
open hostilities, the little Canadian 
Agent thus tears the disguise off the 
Man of the Rent. ‘ Papineau and 


the rest were guilty of holding sedi- 
tious meetings, and forming military 


companies, spite of the executive.” 
So says the instrument of Father 
M‘Hale. ‘‘ Now pray,” replies Roe- 
buck, “ who set them the example 
of holding meetings in spite of the 
executive ? * Ah but,’ you answer, 
‘I never called together military 
companies?’ This, sir, allow me to 
say, is miserable skulking. Have not 
the meetings held by you been deemed 
so dangerous that they were put down 
by act of Parliament? Why were 
they dangerous? Do you suppose 
that it was the mere Irish rhetoric 
that overflowed at these meetings 
that created alarm? You and your 
brother orators might have harangued 
till doomsday had you not got toge- 
ther multitudes, and excited passions 
that portended actual outbreak—rebel- 
lion, or, if it please you more—revo- 
lution! Have I not heard you, times 
beyond number, say, ‘ We are seven 
millions?’ Have I not heard signifi- 
cant allusions made to those Scottish 
broadswords ‘ which won a national 
church for Scotland?’ Did all those 
sayings mean nothing but peace? 
Was there no threat lurking beneath ? 
Did not every man who heard you 
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know that you threatened violence? . 
Again, your ready answer is—* Ay, 
but I never was guilty of it?’ But if 
actual outbreak be a crime the threat 
is a crime also; and although you 
may fortunately have eluded the ful. 
filment of your threat you are no less 
a criminal.” 

Mr Roebuck then quotes one of the 
debates on the Coercion Bill. The 
cry of ‘ Order, order,’ having risen 
on some outrageous expressions from 
O’Connell, he exclaims, *‘ We are 
seven millions,’ &c., ‘ are we tame- 
ly to submit? No, sir. We will not 
submit—we will resist this atrocious, 
this Algerine enactment. (Cries of 
order, order.) Sir, I am not out of 
order. Iam speaking on behalf of my 
country—of Ireland, upon which you 
have trampled for seven centuries, but 
upon which you shall trample no 
longer.’ Here a member rose to or- 
der: ‘ The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin is threatening the House, 
and is, I submit, out of order, and 
violating the rules of this House,’ 
Mr O’Connell (with a sudden lower. 
ing of his voice and affected humility 
of manner), ‘ threats I have used 
none. I should never dream of using 
threats to Englishmen.’ (Roars of 
laughter from all parts of the House, 
and cries of oh! oh!) “ Is not thisa 
faithful picture of what has often oc- 
curred in the House of Commons, to 
say nothing of your Irish effusions ?” 

The conclusion of the letter settles 
the question at once of the Irish Agi- 
tator and the English Cabinet. “ In 
1833 your language to the Canadians 
would have been different. At that 
period you did not rule over Ireland; 
an obsequious Cabinet did not gratify 
your personal vanity at the expense of 
your country and ours. * * * * 
But now times are changed. Ireland, 
indeed, has not better laws now than 
then; but Mr O’Connell and Mr 
O’Connell’s friends are favoured by 
the existing Ministry. The burning 
patriots have tasted of the good things 
which patronage offers, and the fever 
of their indignation has cooled. Their 
country still suffers, but ¢hey are pros- 
perous gentlemen. England com- 
plains, but Mr O'Connell and his 
friends are comfortable. * * * * 
In short, the price of your support has 
been discovered ; it is being duly paid 
by the Government, and you are daily 
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earning your very honourable Minis- 
terial wages. Iam, sir, your obedient 
servant, 


«J. A. RoEBuck. 
« August 4.” 


If we wanted fuller evidence of the 
fallacy of the Mulgrave tranquillizers, 
we have the evidence of irresistible 
facts. Thus we have Lord Brougham, 
in his speech on the Irish Poor-Law 
Bill (July 9), stating, that it is wholly 
impossible to believe those protesta- 
tions. ‘* He had been led to believe,” 
said he, *‘ that there never had been 
acondition of the country so complete, 
prosperity so unbroken—such undis- 
turbed peacefulness as reigned over 
the kingdom of Ireland under the Go- 
vernment of my noble friend (Mul- 
grave). But what was his astonish- 
ment to receive such letters as those 
which he would read to their Lordships, 
aud which came from a strong sup- 
porter of the Government. In one of 
these the writer said, ‘ I am quite dis- 
heartened and disgusted with the state 
of the people of Ireland. I am asto- 
nished at the change which has taken 
place among them during the few 
years that I have been absent; for 
now the whole country is disturbed by 
dangerous and desperate assassins, 
against whose outrages the law is 
completely powerless.’ (Hear, hear.) 
What hope, then, had the Government 
of pacifying them by a Poor-Law 
Bill? Why, if they gave them in 
addition a Municipal Bill, and another 
for the total abolition of tithe, it would 
not have the smallest effect upon them. 
Ihave had also another letter,” said 
Lord Brougham, “ in which it is stat- 
ed, ‘ You can scarcely conceive the 
desperate state of this country. The 
fact is, that no man’s life is worth an 
hour's purchase, and a reign of terror 
is established which every one feels, 
and is alarmed at.’ And yet if re- 
wards of L.1000 were offered,” ob- 
served his Lordship, “ they would be 


of no avail, for the parties were afraid 


to prosecute. Within the last. ten 
days, contrary to the general testi- 
mony presented to their Lordships 
about the tranquillity of Ireland, Mr 
O'Connell, who had extraordinary in- 
fluence in that country, and who would 
not admit the fact—who would not feel 
inclined, from his political and personal 
feelings, to express it, were it -not 
wrung from him by truths too pal- 
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pable not to be generally admitted— 
Mr O'Connell declared Ireland to be 
in a state of the greatest excitement, 
nearly bordering oninsurrection. He 
said that Ireland was in a most danger- 
ous state, and that he was not sure but 
that the holding up of a finger would 
cause a revolt, in which 10,000 men 
would join. We believe that the 
10,000 was a mere mistake of the re- 
porter ; for ten times the number 
would be the more probable amount, 
and it will be ten times that too if we 
leave Ireland in the hands of Popish 
faction for a twelvemonth longer.” 
So much for his Lordship’s facts. But 
we must beg leave to decline adopting 
his remedy. What is that remedy ? 
Having gained nothing but distur- 
bance by concession, let us go on 
conceding. Having only inflamed 
the insolence of faction by submitting 
to its demands, we must now try to 
subdue it by submitting still more ab- 
jectly to still more exorbitant de- 
mands. Having given Popery the 
power of attacking the Church, let us 
lower its hostility by giving it the pow- 
er of trampling on that Church. But 
this eccentric peacemaker pushes his 
discovery still farther, and exhibits 
his grand politico-theologico-statistico 
panacea, in the shape of—what? A 
salary, from the public purse, for the 
Romish priesthood. “ Let your Lord- 
ships,” said the noble aud learned 
Lord, “pass the Tithe Bill, the Irish 
Corporation Bill. But there is one 
thing more, without which all will be 
fruitless. ‘There must be a provision 
for the Roman Catholic clergy. I 
would say to them, ‘ One priest shall 
have L.100 a-year, another L.150, a 
bishop L.300, an archbishop L.450, 
or some such amounts! I would 
say, here is the money. Will you 
take it? You have opposedMhis pro- 
vision, you have not forfeited your 
consistency, you still retain the confi- 
dence of your flocks, but here is the 
money, a grant from Parliament, and 
after this, though not in the habit of 
indulging in predictions, he felt satis- 
fied that all the priesthood would im- 
mediately come into terms.” We 
are rather less than his lordship in 
the habit of indulging in predictions, 
but we are perfectly safe in predicting 
to him that his panacea would be re. 
ceived by the whole Popish clergy as 
a direct insult; that it would be thrown 
in the noble legislator’s teeth without 
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delay, and that he would have reason 
to rejoice that the Pope was not pa- 
ramount, nor the priest the minister 
of the scaffold. He himself seems to 
hhave some qualms as to the reception 
of his offer. * Such a step,” says he, 
s¢might at first be disagreeable to 
the priests ; they might be annoyed at 
it; agitate, address their lordships, by 
petition, deprecate any provision from 
the Government, and declare that they 
would not receiye a penny; but he 
‘would not mind that.” 

Happy as this conception of their 
sincerity is, his lordship would find 
himself totally mistaken in the results. 
That neither he nor any man of com- 
mon experience could rely on the 
most solemn protestations of the 
Papists is perfectly allowed. That 
every preacher and teacher among 
themselves would feel the due appre- 
ciation of their character in the care- 
less contempt which his lordship’s 
words convey is equally plain; but 
that any conceivable concession could 
mitigate the native venom of Popery 
against Protestantism is only to be 
regarded as one of those fancies which 
have so long marked Lord Brougham 
as one of the most fanciful politicians 
under the moon. Supposing for the 
moment that it were justifiable in a 
Protestant nation to contribute to the 
support of a religion which it distinct- 
ly believes to be a gross error, that it 
were meritorious in a nation believing 
the Scriptures as the sole law of 
Christianity to assist the progress of 
a creed which absolutely shuts up the 
Scriptures from the people, what 
man but a visionary could persuade 
himself that the Popish priest would 
be content with an offer whose de- 
clared object was to take popular 
power out of his hands, and to do this 
by giving him but a fraction of his 
present income. The artifice with 
which Popery manages all her con- 
cerns renders it difficult to know her 
finance. But it seems certain that 
very few, if any, of her parish priest- 
hood have less than L.300 a-year, 
and very many much more; and this 
paid, not in the bitter, fraudulent, 
and evasive style of the tithe, but 
solidly, promptly, and to the utter- 
most farthing ; for wo be to the man 
who hesitates about paying his Rever- 
ence for each and any of the nume- 


rous frivolities that make up the cere. 
monials of the religion and the re. 
venue of the priesthood. Yet this 
man is to be content to give up his 
L.300 a-year paid duly and truly, and 
take in its place L.100 a-year from 
the Treasury, liable to an act of Par. 
liament, liable to the fluctuations of 
party, and, after all, turning him into 
a pensioner on his good behaviour! 
What are our comic writers doing? 
They complain of the dearth of sub. 
jects. But what more capital mate. 
rial could they ask, than Lord Mor. 
peth going to Dr M‘Hale, with those 
preliminaries of peace in his hand? 
“ I know that you are an agitator by 
trade, that your power is in agitation, 
that your prospect of more power is 
in more agitation ; yet I come to pro- 
pose that you shall give up your 
trade ;” and well might the titular 
archbishop stare at such a request, 
and from such a quarter. But the 
Irish Secretary has still to state his 
terms. ‘I know, my dear arch. 
bishop, that the sacrifice of power is 
painful to any man, and you know 
that your Church looks upon popular 
combustion as her sure path to supre- 
macy. But I am commissioned to 
compensate you for any injuries to 
your ambition. I shall plead to your 
avarice. You now receive from 
L.1000 to L.1500 a-year. I have 
authority to offer you in lien of that 
sum an order on the Treasury for 
exactly L.450 per annum.” Whether 
the soi-disant Archbishop would turn 
on his heel, or use that heel in a dif- 
ferent application to the proposer; 
whether he would laugh in his off- 
cial face, or anathematize him with 
bell book and candle, more solito; 
whether he would recommend the 
shrinking Secretary to a strait-waist- 
coat and the care of Dr Haslam, 
or plunge him into that purgatorial 
flame where sinners bleach like linen; 
nothing can be more certain than that 
Lord Morpeth would meet with a re- 
ception quite sufficient to disqualify 
him from ever performing the part of 
peacemaker again. 

Such is the state of the Empire, 
abortive, feeble, and perplexed. Sugh 
is the result of twelve months of 
anxious deliberation, and such is the 
conduct of the most worthless Cabinet 
in the annals of England, 
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I Have no great faith, generally 
speaking, in what is called “a broken 

heart.” In this instance I am almost 
as confirmed a sceptic as Sam Slick, 

thatshrewdest of Yankeeclock-makers. 

«What, sir,” methinks I hear some 

green sentimentalist exclaim, * do you 

then attach no credit to the histories 

of Sappho and Phaon, Hero and Lean- 

der, and a hundred others that I could 
mention, who died, beyond all possi- 
bility of cavil, of broken hearts?” 
Unquestionably not ; I believe indeed 
that such people lived, and that in pro- 

cess of time they were gathered to 

their kindred earth, but I deny that 
they died, either directly or indireetly, 
of the pathetic malady attributed to 
them. For who are our authorities on 
this point ? the poets—a set of fellows 
whose indifference to facts is notorious, 
and who tell such preposterous lies, 
and with such a grave face too, that 
there is actually no believing a single 
word they say! The ease of Sappho, 
who, these inventive gentry assure us, 
flung herself from “‘ Leucadia’s steep,” 
in consequence of having been deserted 
by Phaon at a time when she bade 
fair to increase the parish burdens, I 
take to be neither more nor less than 
this: — Being of an imaginativetemper- 
ament, as young women are apt to be 
at her age, she was one fine day 
watching, from the rock in question, 
the rich glory of a Grecian sunset, 
when, in the ardour of her enthusiasm, 
leaning forward to catch a glimpse of 
the ruddy waves that broke with a dull 
heavy crash upon the shingles, she lost 
her balance, and threw an undignified 
summerset from the top of the preci- 
pice to the bottom. There was no 
sentiment in the matter ; it was purely 
an accident—an affair, not of a broken 
heart, but of a broken neck. The 
case of Hero I conceive to be just as 
clear as that of Sappho. She “ kept 
company,” it is well known, with 
Leander, but her father, who was a 
respectable man, and in a large wa 

of business, disapproved of the match, 
for the fellow had nothing to recom- 
mend him as a son-in-law—no money 
in the funds—no landed estates—no 
investments in houses ;—nothing, in 
short, but a passable face and intrepid 
Impudence. Still, notwithstanding 
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these objections, Hero stuck to her 
sweetheart,” and persisted in having 
stolen interviews with him; where- 
upon her venerable parent, like a sen- 
sible man as he was, threatened to lock 
her up in the coal-hole; and it wasin 
running away from him just as he was 
about to put his threat into execution, 
that the agitated young woman, who 
had rushed out upon the leads of the 

house like Rebecca when she flew 

from the Knight Templar—made one 

step too many; pitched head over 

heels into the Hellespont, and met that 

death which has immortalized her 

memory. These, I contend, are the 

true versions of the stories of Sappho 

and Hero, which are now, for the first 

time, stripped of the sentimental em- 

bellishments that the poets have flung 

round them, and viewed by the sober 
day-light of common sense. 

But dismissing the ancients, take a 
modern instance or two of a “ broken 
heart,” as they pass current in the 
social circles, and see what is to be 
made of them. What more common 
in the boudoir or the drawing-room, 
than such conversation as this? —** Do 
you know Miss Sims?” ‘* Yes.” 
“* Ah, poor thing, she is greatly to be 
pitied. She was to have been mar- 
ried to Captain Dobbs of the Envis- 
killen dragoons, but before the lawyers 
had finished drawing up the settle- 
ments, old Sims took umbrage at 
something or other; the match was 
declared off; the Captain was com- 
pelled to set out on pressing business 
to Boulogne, and poor, dear Ethe- 
linda has ever since been dying of a 
broken heart.” ‘ Bless me! you don’t 
say so? how shocking!” “ Fact, I 
had a note from the sweet girl but 
yesterday, wherein she solemnly as- 
sures me, in a postscript, that she shall 
never survive the shock her sensibility, 
—for she was all soul, you know—has 
sustained ; and that, though her Papa, 
by way of diverting her melancholy, 
has offered to take her to Epsom, yet 
that she has not the heart to go there.”’ 
« What, not go to Epsom on the 
Derby day? ‘Well, I never !_Ah, 
poor thing, her heart isindeed broken!” 
And yet this forlorn damsel, thus said 
to be dying of the most interesting of 
all maladies, and creating, in conse- 
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quence, a sensation whenever her 
name is mentioned, plucks up spirit 
enough, a few weeks afterwards, to run 
off with her father’s footman—a smart 
young fellow, with a glib tongue, 
round, laughing face, unimpeachable 
calves, set off to the best advantage in 
white cotton stockings, and standing 
six feet one in his shoes! 

Here is another illustration of a 
*‘ broken heart.” <A pretty romantic 
heiress, who has only just finished her 
educationat one of the most fashionable 
polishing academies at Cheltenham or 
Brighton, falls distractedly in love 
with a briefless but seductive young 
barrister whom she first met at church, 
aud afterwards danced with at an 
Assize ball. Well, the affair “ pro- 
gresses ;” but just as it is about to be 
wound up by an elopement, it comes 
to the ears of the heroine’s parents, 
who, hard-hearted wretches that they 
are! instantly whisk her off to some 
distant semi-barbarous watering-place, 
on the Cornish or South Devon coast. 
Cruel catastrophe! The aggrieved 
fair one forthwith betakes herself to 
her solitary chamber ; sighs and sobs 
‘from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same;”’ reads touch- 
ing poems and still more touching 
novels, and writes to all her acquain- 
tances, who, devoutly believing every 
word she says, take care to circulate 
the afflicting intelligence that she is 
dying by inches of a broken heart! 
Mark now the sequel of this sad story ! 
Years elapse, and one day a stout, 
middle-aged gentleman with a bald 
head, and about as much sentiment in 
his face as ashoulder of mutton, meets 
at a dinner-party a buxom, red nosed, 
corpulent dame, the happy mother of 
six bouncing children, the two last 
twins. Observe with what cool indif- 
ference they address each other—how 
comfortable they look—how tho- 
roughly they enjoy themselves! There 
is no nonsense—no delicate hesitation; 
their appetites—the lady, you per- 
ceive, has been helped twice to turkey, 
and a plateful each time; and as for 
the gentleman, he plies his knife and 
fork with a steady determination of 
purpose that might excite the envy of 
an alderman. And who is this hale, 
jolly couple, who, if you were to sing 
them a love-song, would fall fast 
asleep under your very nose, and only 
wake up in time to take you in for a 
snug rubber at whist? Can you ask? 
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They are the very same who, .twen 
years before, were universally believed 
to be dying of broken hearts, because 
they were prevented from eloping 
with each other! Gentle reader, when. 
ever you hear touching stories of this 
sort, and I know of none that are go 
common, always bear in mind Sam 
Slick’s saying, ‘the only broken heart 
I ever heard tell of, was that of a New 
York ticket-porter, who broke it in 
straining at a twelve stone weight!” 

Yet it must be confessed that it has 
a pretty, specious sound, this same 
“broken heart ;” and though a mere 
cant phrase, is—thanks to the “pen. 
sive public !"—a capital catchpenny, 
It brings grist to the annual mills; 
enables the small poet to browze on 
something more substantial than Par. 
nassian herbage ; forms the stock in 
trade of half our fashionable novelists, 
whose slim and susceptible heroines 
usually die of blighted love some. 
where about the tenth line of the three 
hundredth page of the third volume; 
brings sunshine to the heart of Bent. 
ley ; lights up the countenance of Col- 
burn with smiles ; and bids Saunders 
and Otley go upon their way rejoic- 
ing. Indeed, were it not for this po- 
pular and profitable malady, one half 
of our West-end publishers would, I 
do verily believe, be figuring in tle 
unimaginative records of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court ; or living, separated 
from their anguished wives, within the 
walls of a work-house, agreeably to 
the regulations laid down in the new 
Poor Law Bill! 

Is this, then, all that is to be said ot 
a broken heart? Is there really no 
such thing in nature? Not so; my 
scepticism does not carry me this 
length, for there are exceptions to 
every rule; but I do seriously con- 
tend that in nine out of ten cases the 
thing is pure fudge. But the tenth 
case is a serious—nay, an awful—mat- 
ter, as the painting now hanging’ 
above my head in the Picture Gallery, 
where I write this, assures me in the 
most unequivocal terms. Yes, this 
was no mere creation of the artist’s 
fancy. It was truth—stern truth— 
that lent its terrible emphasis to his 
pencil. The picture in question was 
a full-length portrait of a young lady 
who was represented crossing a com- 
mon, apparently towards a turnpike- 
gate, which stood a little to the right 
of her. A more touching look of grief 
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—of that deep, still, fixed grief which 
eats its resistless way to the heart, and 
speaks of hope for ever gone, I never 
saw than was depicted in every linea- 
ment of the fair stranger's face. She 
was young, but the spirit of youth was 
extinct. The features were perfect in 
symmetry, but undying sorrow had 
marred their beauty. Hers was, real- 
ly and truly, a broken heart—one of 
those rare but impressive cases which 
might touch the most callous, and con- 
vince the most sceptical natures. And 
who was the painter of this striking 
portrait, which I felt persuaded was 
drawn from the life? At first I ima- 
gined it was Salter, whose noble pic- 
ture of George III. and the Dying 
Gipsy, exhibited in the National Gal- 
lery last year, was so pure and pro- 
found in its pathos; but when I came 
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to look more closely at the portrait, I 
erste that it was of too old a date, 
aving been executed probably a dozen 
years, though some of the colouring, 
especially the flesh tints, was as fresh 
as if it had been laid on but the other 
day. 
edhe plenty of leisure time on my 
hands—more indeed than was desir- 
able—I determined to illustrate this 
affecting picture while yet my mind 
was full of the subject ; and accord- 
ingly, from the hints with which it 
furnished me, I composed the follow- 
ing tale, the groundwork of which 
is founded on an incident that took 
place in a small provincial town some- 
where about the commencement of 
the present century, and has been al- 
luded to by Dr Uwins in his treatise 
on * Disorders of the Brain.” 


‘¢ HE WILL COME TO-MORROW !” 


Cuapter I. 


The Common of Carricksawthy, 
which forms a portion of that district 
known by the name of the Vale of 


Towy, is one of the most picturesque 


spots in South Wales. The clear, 
gurgling stream of the Sawthy, span- 
ned by a wooden bridge of the simp- 
lest construction, flows through its 
centre; cottages of a comely and cheer- 
ful aspect, with their small strips of 
garden-ground full of flowers, are 
scattered about its borders; flocks of 
sheep are constantly pasturing on its 
thick, elastic carpet of green sward ; 
and a ridge of breezy downs redolent 
of thyme and other wild shrubs,—and 
beyond which rise the frowning peaks 
of the Black Mountains, imparting 
spirit and dignity to a landscape that 
otherwise might seem too tame—en- 
close it on all sides but-one, where 
runs the high-road past Llangadock, 
a homely village, consisting of one 
straggling street, which stands at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile 
fromthecommon. Onaserene spring 
or summer day, nothing can be more 
enlivening than this scene. The sun 
brings vividly out the emerald green 
of the turf, always so refreshing an 
object to the eye.; imparts added neat- 
ness and beauty to the cottages ; and 
lightens up with smiles the stern, rug- 
ged features of Llynn-y-van and his 
giant neighbours. Life, too, seems 


every where in briskest activity about 
you. You hear the Sawthy chatter- 
ing andlaughing along its pebbly chan- 
nel; the trout, or the sewen, leaping 
up from its deep, quiet pools, between 
the gravelly shallows; the bee boom- 
ing heavily past you as it starts from 
the bosom of the wild flowers that en- 
flame the common ; and the thrush, 
the chaffinch, and the linnet chirping 
merrily among the shady copses that 
creep half-way up the downs. 

It was on the noon of a day like that 
I have just alluded to, that two young 
people, a male and a female, walked 
slowly across this delightful common 
towards the high-road, which the Car- 
marthen stage-coach passed on its way 
to Gloucester, and thence to the metro- 
polis. They were engaged in earnest 
conversation, and a serious—not to 
say, a sad—expression was visible on 
the countenance of the lady, who, when 
she reached that part of Carricksaw- 
thy which leads direct into the road, 
paused an instant, and pressing her 
companion’s arm, addressed him as fol- 
lows :— And will you then promise 
to be back in a fortnight, Charles ?” 

«¢ Can you doubt it, Fanny ?” 

« No, no, I do not doubt it; but I 
know not how it is—a gloom comes 
over me when I think of the time that 
must elapse before we shall meet again. 
You, in the midst of the bustle and 
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gaiety of London, will not feel the 
hours pass so wearily, as we shall here 
in this quiet neighbourliood.” 

«* The gaieties of London? say ra- 
ther, the solitades, Fanny. Whiat 
friends have I thete? At whose house 
shall I be made welcome? Where is 
the society that shall reeompertise me 
for that which I leave behind me? Be- 
lieve tie, dear girl, a great city; how- 
ever fall of bustle atid animation it 
may be, holds out few attractions to 
one who, like me; must pace its streets 
alone, sit in his inn alone, and ftom 
tioriing till night hold communion 
only with liis own thoughts.” 

« Are those thoughts of so very 
gloomy a character, then ?” enquired 
the lady, with a faint attempt af 4 
smile. 

** Not so, Fanny; you mistake mé 
altogether. How can I be otherwise 
than cheerful when thinking of you? 
I merely meant to say, that to one 
who has not a single friend there, ror 
even so much as an acquaintance with 
whom he can converse, London is not 
the place you conceive it to be; so 
cheer up, it is but a short time I shall 
be absent ; and then we shall be unit- 
ed, no more to part. What, I have 
won a smile from you at last! Ah, 
love, if you did but know how much a 
smile becoties you, you would ne- 

*¢ You will write to us the instant 
you reach town, Charles ?” 

“ Of coiirse ; it will be my chief— 
indeed my only—pleasure.” 

«* Pray Heaven this business may 
fot detain you longer than the time 
you mention.” 

“‘ Never fear it, dearest. Twelve, or 
fourteen days hence, we will be again 
strolling together over Carricksaw- 
thy,” said the young man, glancing 
baek at the common which they had 
just left behind them ; “you know the 
hour the coach passes the turnpike ; 
well, meet me there this day fortnight, 
as you used to do when I came hotne 
from school at Bristol, and trust me 
I will not disappoint you. See, 
Fanny,” continued the speaker, draw- 
ing a little locket from his breast, 
“ here is a lock of your hair, which 
for the last year I have constantly 
worn next my heart. This is the 
attraction which will hurry me back 
to the cottage. Were even its proud- 
est mansions thrown open to me, and 
all its gaieties within my reach, Lon- 
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don would never be able to divert or 
diminish the influence of this précions 
talisman. I have but to cast my eyes 
on it, atid fancy will instantly bear me 
back to the home where We hays 
— so many happy hours toge 
ther.” 

The earnestness anid eordiality with 
which her eotmpanion spoke, greatly 
comforted Fanny, and they moved 
on towards the turnpike, where the old 
gate-keeper was standing, looking 
afixiously dlong the road; with his 
hand held up before his eyes to shade 
them from the glare of the sun. 

The itistant they came up, he said; 
* you are only just in time, master 
Charles ; thé eoach will be here ii 4 
minute or so; indeed it should have 
been here before tiow,” he addéd; 
glancing at the turnpike elock, *« bat f 
suppose it stopped to take up a pas- 
senger at Llangadock.” 

“* No doubt—no doubt,” observed 
Charles; “ Fanny, love, whatails you? 
Why; your arm trembles within mine 
like an aspen leaf!” 

‘* T cannot help it—indeed I cannot 
—I know it is weak and childish to 
give way to such thoughts, but I have 
a presentiment that this parting” —— 

« Will be for just two weeks, and 
not ati hour longer,” interrtptéd 
Charles; with a gay air; * perhaps for 
even a less time ; for the instant 1 have 
disposed of the houses, I shall return ; 
so take care, Fanny, that I do not 
surprise you one day when you are 
reading a chapter of her favourite; 
old-fashioned, Sir Charles Grandison 
to your aunt, or singing that ballad 
which you know my father is so fond 
oO al 

** Oh, Charles, how can you talk in 
this light way at such a moment? I 
could not.” 

«No, because you are a foolish 
little girl, who—as my grave fathet 
is constantly telling you—allow your 
imagination to run riot. Fatitly, 
dearest, dismiss, I ehtreat you, for 
both our sakes, these gloomy fote- 
bodings, and itstead of antic pating 
sorrow; look forward with hope. 


not sit in the shade, but cote abroad 


into the sunshine. As you love me, 
and would have me be appy durin 
my absence, let me know and feel tha 
I leave a light heart behind me.” _ 
Just as the young man finish 
speaking, his servant appeared, bend- 
ing beniedth the weight of a portman- 
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teau; which he deposited outside the 
gate, at the same time bringing intel- 
ligence that the coaeh had cleared the 
village, and would be up immediately. 
No sooner had he announced these 
tidings, that the vehicle came in sight; 
and a few minutes after drew up at 
the gate. 

«“ Now; sir,” said the driver, jutmp- 
ing down from his box; “ quick’s the 
word, if you please; I’m behind time 
dlready. Here, David,” addressing 
the gate-keeper, “ bear a hand with 
the gentleman’s portmanteau.” 

While theluggape was being stowed 
away on the roof of the coach, Charles 
stood aloof with Fanny, who, making 
ati effort to conceal her emotion, ob- 
served, in a subdtied tone of voice, “by 
this time to-morrow, Charles, you will 
be far away from us.” 

“ Yes, love, but my thotghts will 
be with you still. In the morning I 
shall say to myself—now she is going 
out with my father for a-ramble across 
the commion, or through the village ; 
at noon—she has just seated herself at 
the window with a volume of our 
favourite Thomson in her hatids; in 
the evening—she is now at tea with 
her aunt, listening with a sweet smile 
of resignatioi— Fanny, dear, you 
kiow how often you have made me 
laugh with that arch smile of yours !— 
to some portenitotis atteedote about the 
fashions of the last”—_—. 

Their conversation was here broken 
in upon by the coachman’s pithy re- 
quest that the gentleman would “ look 
sharp ;” whereupon Charles, tearing 
himself from Fatiny’s side, said, “good 
bye, God bless you, love ; be sure you 
meet me here this day fortnight, and 
depend on hearing from me the instant 
I reach London; and with these 
words he sprung into the coach, which 
in an instant bore him from her sight. 

Fanny Davis, at this period, had 
just completed her eighteenth year. 
She was the only child of an, English 
officer of dragoons, who, after a long 
term of military service, had retired 
on half-pay into the cheap seclusion of 
South Wales, accompanied by his 
newly wedded wife, who died while 

anny was yet an infant—a loss which 
her husband took grievously to heart, 
and which, preying on 4 constitution 
already enfeebled by severe wounds; 
brought him to the grave within two 
years from the time when he had be- 
come a widower. Fortunately, how- 
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ever; for the poor orphan thus dow 
bereaved, sho foenet aa affectionate om 
exemplary guardian im her father’s 
maiden sister, who; on hearing of her 
brother’s loss; and eonseqtient melati- 
choly, cathe to take ip her abode per- 
matietitly with hit. With this lady; 
who Was every way qualified to super- 
intend the edueation of her niece; 
Fantiy’s days glided away peacefully 
and happily im the retirement of a 
neat but hunible cottage which her 
father had purchased shortly before 
his death, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Carricksawthy conimon. 

At no great distance from them 
dwelt the clergymati of the parish, a 
simple, kindly-natuted mati, of recluse 
atid studious habits. In this gentle- 
man’s society, the Davises spetit 4 
great portion of théit time. His son; 
in particular; a fife spirited youth; 
about three years older than Fanty, 
was her cotistatit cotipanhion. Toge- 
ther they might be seen racing like 
wild colts about the common, laugh- 
ing and shoutirig in all the irrepressible 
glee of childhood; or climbing with 
fearless foot the steép acclivities of the 
Black Mountains; or gathering thé 
hatebells; atid wild strawberry plants 
that grew thickly among the hedges of 
Leven-gormuth ; anid in the evening, 
Mr Griffyths, who usually finished his 
day at the cottage, would play the 
part of schoolmaster, arid seating the 
young couple, one on edch side of him, 
give them lessons suited to their age; 
read them passages from works talcu- 
lated to excite their delight and won- 
der; and instil into them those great 
principles of religion and morality, 
without which there can be no sure 
= for success or happiness in 
ife. 

So passed the time until Charles 
Griffyths had attained his thirteenth, 
and Fanny her tenth year, when an 
uncle of the former, who was a mer- 
chant in Bristol, and had neither wife 
nor children of his own, wrote to his 
brother to request that his son might 
be sent to him, when he would place 
him at school, and probably provide 
for his future fortunes. At first the 
simple-minded clergyman decided on 
refusing this liberal offer, not liking 
the idea of separation from a child 
who formed his chief source of happi- 
ness; but when he came to weigh 
the matter carefully in his mind,-hé 
resolved to sacrifice his own personal 
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feelings to his boy's interests, and con- 
sented to his departure. 

It was a melancholy day for the 
Davises, when Charles called at the 
cottage to bid adieu to his playmate 
Fanny. She hung round his neck, 
and entreated with tears that he would 
take her with him ; and even her aunt 
shared some portion of her distress, so 
completely had the youth’s frank, 
cheerful, and intelligent nature won 
upon her feelings. He himself was 
not less affected than his “ little sis- 
ter,” as he was in the habit of calling 
her; but when, on reaching Bristol, 
he was received with a hearty wel- 
come by his relation, who took a 
liking to him at once, he soon forgot 
his grief, and became reconciled to 
his change of life. As it was arran- 
ged that he should spend his school 
vacations alternately with his uncle 
and his father, he saw Fanny once 
a-year, and, during his absence, kept 
up a regular monthly correspondence 
with her. Thus four years rolled 
away, when it became expedient to 
consider what should be done for 
him. His uncle, struck with the lad’s 
quickness and sagacity, so unusual 
with those whose boyhood has been 
passed in comparative solitude, thought 
of commerce; but before he could 
come to any decisive arrangements, 
the increasing infirmities of his father, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, 
induced Charles to return home, where 
he finally took up his residence, pay- 
ing, however, occasional visits to 
Bristol, till the death of his uncle, 
who died when the young man had 
just entered on his twenty-first year, 
leaving him a small amount of funded 
property, together with one or two 
cottages which he possessed in the 
neighbourhood of London. 

From this period the union of 
Charles and Fanny was the talk of 
all the gossips in the parish, who 
agreed in declaring that they were 
formed for each other, and that a 
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handsomer, kinder, or better behaved 
young couple never graced the vale 
of Towy. Mrs Davis—for the good 
lady had, years since, dropped the 
comfortless “ Miss ”—was precisely 
of the same way of thinking, She 
was anxious to see her darling niece 
comfortably settled before she herself 
quitted life; and as Fanny would in. 
herit what little property she had to 
leave, and dreams of worldly ag. 
grandisement never troubled the 
minds of that contented family circle, 
she felt persuaded that the prospects 
of the young folk were quite as sunny 
as they ought to be. Accordingly, 
after many long and solemn consulta- 
tions with Mrs Griffyths, the mar. 
riage was resolved on; but previous 
to its taking place, Charles, who had 
hitherto received the rents of his cot. 
tages very irregularly, and, for the 
last two years, none at all—his tenants 
being of a sad, migratory disposition, 
and much addicted to moonlight fit. 
tings, as his London agent took care 
to inform him punctually twice a-year 
—Charles resolved to look into mat. 
ters himself, and to come to some 
final settlement, so that he might en- 
ter upon his new state of life without 
any pecuniary annoyances to molest 
him. Besides, he had projected with 
Fanny a variety of pleasant schemes, 
For instance, the cottage garden was 
to be enlarged ; additions were to be 
made to their little library ; then they 
were to take a trip to Clifton, and 
possibly even visit Snowdon and its 
romantic neighbourhood ; and. these 
agreeable projects could only be car- 
ried into execution by the sale of the 
cottages, from which Charles expect- 
ed to derive a sum sufficient for all 
his purposes. He accordingly deci- 
ded on a visit to the metropolis, and 
it was arranged that the marriage 
should be solemnized immediately af- 
ter his return, which he determined 
should be in a fortnight. 


Cuapter II. 


As Fanny returned home, it was 
with the slow step of one whose mind 
is oppressed by doubts and fears. A 
ag sag of she knew not what 

ung like a heavy weight upon her 
heart. In vain she tried to persuade 
herself of the folly of her apprehen- 


sions, and cheer her spirits by the re- 
flection that Charles would be back 
in a few days.. There are times, a8 
all must have felt, when vague pre- 
sentiments of impending ill fall like a 
blight upon the mind, and, despite the 
efforts of reason, deprive it for the 
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season of all energy. So much had 
he been with her of late, so congenial 
were their tastes and pursuits, and so 
absolute was her dependence on him, 
that when, on reaching the cottage, 
she found Charles no longer there, a 
light seemed vanished from her path, 
and her once happy home, forlorn 
and darkened, to wear the aspect of a 
house of mourning. Hers was, in 
fact, just the sort of nature to enter- 
tain a pure, fervent, and engrossing 
passion like this. She was a creature 
of quick and ardent impulses ; simple 
and affectionate ; of a high-toned or- 
der of imagination—too often, alas! 
humanity's worst foe; with all the 
freshness of youth in her heart, as its 
bloom was on her cheek ; and with a 
certain innate refinement of look and 
manner which far more than compen- 
sated for the absence of that artificial 
polish induced by an acquaintance 
with what is called “ good society.” 
Though uneducated in the fashionable 
sense of the term, yet she had read 
and thought much—had a poet's eye 
for the ever-varying aspects of na- 
ture—the stern, emphatic frown of 
winter, the sunny smile of spring, the 
grave, serene majesty of autumn— 
and was familiar with the works of 
many of our best writers; for Mr 
Griffyths, to whom she was as dear 
as if she were his own child, had been 
assiduous in his efforts to draw forth 
all the powers of her mind. For such 
a being to love—and love with her 
whole soul as though it were the ele- 
ment from which her life derived its 
verdure, and without which the green 
stalk of her youth must decay—was 
as natural as for birds to sing, and 
flowers to “ fill the lap of May.” The 
casket that enshrined this fair treasure 
was every way worthy of it. Her 
figure was buoyant, sylph-like, and 
graceful in every movement; her 
countenance, with the soft blue eye 
and exquisitely formed mouth, full of 
expression ; and she had that sweet, 
low voice, “ an excellent thing in 
woman,’ which wins its way to the 
heart, like the music of one’s native 
home heard in a far-off land. Such 
was the innocent, trusting, and lovely 
creature who now, for the first time 
in her life, felt thought press like a 
burden on her imagination, which she 
would fain, but could not, shake off. 
The night after Charles’s departure 
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her pillow was pressed by an aching 
head ; but the morning soon dawned, 
and with it came a reassured spirit. 
In a day or two at farthest she should 
have a letter from the young travel- 
ler, and this would go far to fill up 
the void occasioned by his absence. 
Three days thus passed; and, early 
on the fourth, the Llangadock postman 
brought up the expected epistle to the 
cottage. Oh, how Fanny devoured its 
contents! It was written in the most 
cheerful spirits. Charles had nearly 
accomplished the business which took 
him to town, and would to a certain- 
ty be back that day week, when she 
was to meet him, as agreed upon, at 
the turnpike gate. Holding the pre- 
cious document in her hand, Fanny 
flew first to her aunt, and then to Mr 
Griffyths, to communicate the wel- 
come intelligence, and, in the even- 
ing, sat down and penned an answer, 
which she took herself to the post- 
office. 

As the happy creature’s mind had 
now recovered its usual elasticity, the 
hours flew rapidly by, the week ap- 
proached its termination, and now it 
wanted only one day to the period 
which Charles had fixed on for his 
arrival. On the evening of that day 
Fanny took a stroll with ber aunt 
through the village, who could not re- 
frain from a smile when she saw the 
joyous and excited state of her mind. 
‘* By this time to-morrow, aunt,” she 
said, * Charles will have returned to 
us. I have been to the gate, and they 
tell me the coach passes it at noon, 
Oh, how happy it will make us all to 
see him again! And we shall have so 
much to talk about, youknow! We 
shall hear all his adventures—where he 
lived—how he employed his time—and 
what he thought of those fine new 
streets and buildings that we read so 
muchabout. And then we havesomany 
plans to arrange for the next month. 
We are to spend a few days at Clif- 
ton, which Charles tells me is one of 
the loveliest spots in England ; to visit 
Bath, where he went to school; and 
Tintern Abbey on our way back ; and, 
if the weather continues favourable, to 
take a trip to North Wales, which I 
have so long wished to see. Oh, how 
happy we shall be, shall we not, aunt?” 
and thus the lively girl ran on ; while 
all who passed her, young and old, 
blessed the radiant countenance which 
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beamed with such ineffable sweetness 
and good-humour. 

The next day Fanny was astir with 
the lark; and, long ere the sun had 
dispelled the vapours which cling round 
the forehead of Liynn-y-van, she had 
gathered a basket-full of the choicest 
fruits in the garden, and disposed her 
flower-pots on the lawn in front of the 
cottage, in the order that she knew 
Charles most liked. Mr Griffyths 
came up to breakfast with them—an 
unusual thing with him, for he was a 
late riser—and, when the meal was 
over, Fanny quitted the room to com- 
plete her preparations for the travel- 
ler’'s arrival, The wonted dinner 
hour at three o’clock was put off till 
four ; the servant was sent into the vil- 
lage to purchase the tenderest poultry 
that could be procured ; the fruit, trimly 
garnished with leaves and flowers, was 
set out on the sideboard ; and a bottle 
of unimpeachable wine, which had re- 
mained in the cellar since Captain 
Davis's death, was hunted up and 
broached for the occasion. 

When all these little household pre- 
parations were finished, Fanny, simply 
and gracefully attiredin white, Charles’s 
favourite dress, with a single rose in her 
hair, and a light straw bonnet, whose 
shape set off her beautiful face to the 
greatest advantage, took her way alone, 
for she would not even accept of her aunt 
as a companion, to the place of meet- 
ing. As she tripped across the com- 
mon she could not help contrasting 
the present state of her feelings with 
what they were on the day when she 
parted from Charles. Then she was 
a prey to blank dejection. Now she 
was all hope and cheerfulness. Every 
well-known object on which her eye 
now rested seemed arrayed in more 
than usual beauty—every sound that 
came to her ear seemed informed with 
a blither spirit. A brighter—fresher 
green adorned the elastic carpet on 
which shetrode; the precipitous heights 
of the Black Mountains, furrowed 
with the storms of ages, wore a sun- 
nier aspect; the thrush from the depths 
of the neighbouring copses sang sweet- 
er in her ear ; and a more invigorating 
influence breathed in the wind that 
came wooingly towards her. The 
ehurch clock from Llangadock struck 
two, as she crossed the little wood- 
en bridge that spans the brawling 

Sawthy. In half-an-hour hence, she 
said to herself, I shall be passing this 
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very spot with Charles; and, the te. 
flection lending additional impetus to 
her movements, in a few minutes she 
reached the turnpike, where sat the 
gatekeeper on a bench outside his 
door, with a tankard of cwrw beside 
him. 

‘ A fine afternoon, Miss Fanny.” 

*« Yes, indeed, David—what time 
do you expect the coach by ?” 

‘It will be here in a few seconds, 
miss,”’ replied the old man. “ I suppose 
now youare expecting Master Charles,” 
and the speaker looked archly at her, 
for their betrothment was no secret to 
the neighbourhood. 

«‘ Yes,” said Fanny, with a bright. 
ening glow on her cheek; * we rather 
think he will be here to-day, as Mr 
Griffyths has received no intimation 
from him to the contrary ;” and then, 
anxious to drop the subject, though it 
engrossed all her thoughts, she entered 
the house, and began caressing the 
gatekeeper’s grandchild—a fine curly 
headed boy, some five or six years old, 

She was thus engaged, infinitely to 
the delight of the child, who made her 
assist him in hunting a kitten under a 
chest of drawers, when suddenly her 
quick ear caught the roll of wheels, 
and, bounding to the door, she ex- 
claimed, clapping her hands with joy, 
‘¢ Here it is—I am sure this is it!” 

At about two hundred yards’ dis. 
tance from the gate, the road made a 
sudden bend, forming an acute angle, 
so that no vehicle could be seen till 
it was close to the turnpike, though the 
tramp of the horses’ feet might be 
heard long before. For some minutes, 
therefore, Fanny was in a state of the 
most exciting suspense; but the mo- 
ment the supposed stage turned the 
corner of the road, she found, to her 
disappointment, that it was merely a 
private carriage. 

“« Never fear, young lady,” said the 
gate-keeper, “ it will be here imme- 
diately; Joe’s always’ remarkabl 
punctual; I never knew him ten ml- 
nutes behind in my life, and I've kept 
this turnpike ever since your father— 
ah, here it comes, you can tell it by 
the cloud of dust it raises ; now then, 
miss, now for Master Charles; I'll 
warrant me he’s on the look-out ;” 
then, in an under tone to himself, 
* Well, well, it’s quite natural at their 
age, poor things ; I remember, at their 


time of life 1 was just as fond of court- 
ing as they are, though it seems strapg¢ 
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enough to me now;” and so saying, 
the honest fellow finished his tankard, 
as if to make himself amends for his 
departed sensibilities. 

How the young girl’s heart beat 
as the sound of wheels drew near! Pre- 
cious load that vehicle bore, for all she 
most cherished on earth was there. 
And now it turns the corner—an in- 
stant, and it is halting at the turnpike 
gate! But no kind voice greeted Fan- 
ny’sanxious ears—no familiar face, was 
lit up with smiles at her presence. The 
passengers were all strangers to her. 
One brief, searching glance sufficed 
to tell her this; and before she could 
summon up courage enough to make 
enquiries, the coach was again on the 
move, leaving the wretched girl stand- 
ing on the foot-path a prey to the bit- 
terest disappointment. 

Pitying her distress, the old gate- 
keeper approached her. “ Come, come, 
Miss Fanny,” he said, * don’t take 
matters so to heart ; depend on it the 
young gentleman will be here within 
the next four-and-twenty hours. Most 
likely all the places were engaged 
when he applied at the booking-office, 
for, as you must have seen yourself, 
the coach was full inside as well as out; 
my life on it, he will come to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Yes, yes, David, you are right, he 
will come to-morrow; but it will be a 
great disappointment to his father, for 
we all fully expected him to-day, Is 
there any other coach that will pass 
this road in the course of the even- 
lng 2” 

“ No, miss; this is the only one.” 

* Well, then, I must have patience 
till to-morrow, when I will call here 
again, Good afternoon, David,” and 
with a heavy sigh Fanny turned away 
from the turnpike, and pursued her so- 
litary road home. 

On reaching the garden gate, her 
aunt, who caught sight of her from 
the window, surprised to find her re- 
turn alone, hastened down the lawn to 
meet her, 

“Why, howis this, Fanny ?”’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs Davis, ** where’s Charles ?” 

“Oh, aunt, aunt,” replied Fanny, 
bursting into tears, “he is not come 
—be never will come—I have seen 
him for the last time.” 

“ Nonsense, child; but come in, 
Mr Griffyths is waiting to hear the 
hews.” 

They entered the parlour, where 
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the clergyman was sitting with spee- 
tacles on nose, conning over his next 
Sunday’s sermon; and greatly was 
Fanny comforted, when her first acute 
burst of anguish was over, by perceiv- 
ing how soon the old folks were recon- 
ciled to Charles’s non-appearance. 
They took for granted that his affairs 
had detained him longer than he had 
calculated on, and felt assured that he 
would arrive on the morrow, or the 
day after at farthest. They even ral- 
lied Fanny on, what she called, her 
“ presentiment ;” but finding that this 
light tone pained her, Mr Griffyths, 
who was well aware how vivid her 
imagination was, and how apt she was 
at times to be carried away by its im- 
pulses, whether sad or cheerful, as- 
sumed a more earnest manner, and 
after pointing out to her how com- 
pletely the letter from Charles had 
proved the fallacy of those vague fears 
which had beset her on the evening of 
his departure, at length succeeded in 
persuading her that her apprehensions 
on the present occasion would turn 
out to be equally groundless. “ He 
will be here to-morrow, or the day 
after,” added the clergyman; “ but if 
not, depend on it you will have a letter 
from him, explaining the cause of his 
prolonged absence,”’—an opinion in 
which Mrs Davis coincided. 

On the following day, immediate] 
after breakfast, the anxious girl set off 
for Liangadock, concluding, as Mr 
Griffyths had suggested, that there 
would be a letter for her, if Charles 
meditated a longer stay. She met the 
postman on her road, and ascertaining 
from him that there were no commu- 
nications either for the clergyman, her 
aunt, or herself, she turned back to 
the cottage, not disappointed, but fully 
convinced that Charles would be with 
her that day. Again, therefore, were 
the domestic arrangements of the pre. 
ceding day repeated; and at the ap- 
pointed hour, Fanny bent her steps to 
the turnpike, accompanied by Mr 
Griffyths, whom she kept at his utmost 
speed, at the same time expressing her 
surprise that he walked “so very— 
very slow!” 

They had not reached the gate many 
minutes before the coach again drew 
up. Fanny looked anxiously into the 
passengers’ faces, but, as before, they 
were all strange to her. ‘“Unkind!” 
she murmured, as she turned awa 
with a sickness of heart that passes 
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description, ‘ unkind, when he knows 
what agony this suspense occasions 
me!” Mr Griffyths himself now be- 
gan to feel some uneasiness respecting 
his son, but observing his companion’s 
profound dejection, he strove to keep 
up a cheerful spirit, and repeated, as 
they returned home, his conviction 
that Charles would be with them in a 
day ortwo. Mrs Davis reasoned in 
the same manner, but not once through- 
out the remainder of that long, gloomy 
evening were they able, witi all their 
endeavours, to rouse Fanny’s spirits. 
A thousand conflicting emotions beset 
her, as she sat silently by the win- 
dow, looking out on Carricksawthy. 
She recalled the many proofs of devo- 
ted affection that Charles had shown 
her—his frank and generous nature— 
his anxiety to anticipate even her 
slightest wishes—and above all, his 
utter indifference to the tastes and 
pursuits of the gay world—and at once 
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dismissed the idea that he had forgot. 
ten or forsaken her. But there rose 
another dreadful apprehension in her 
mind. He might be ill—stretched on 
the bed of sickness in some lone, com. 
fortless inn, with none but strangers 
to minister to his wants ; or—God of 
Heaven !—he might be dead! and giv. 
ing way to this last impression, the 
sensitive girl covered her face with 
her hands, and sobbed as if her heart 
was breaking. At night when she 
retired to her chamber, she knelt 
down and strove to compose her mind 
by prayer. Long and fervently she 
supplicated that the bitter cup might 
pass away; and when the next day 
came, and brought with it some lan- 
guid revival of hope, she set off again 
to the post-office, and thence to the 
turnpike, but at both places she was 
doomed to meet with the same disap- 
pointment. 


Cuapter III. 


Adieu from henceforth to all hope 
in Faany’s mind! That blessed balm 
hath lost its power to act. The kind 
remonstrances of the now really 
alarmed old folks take not the slightest 
hold on her attention. Silent, but 
uncomplaining, and without the power 
even to shed a tear, she sat for hours 
together with her eyes scarcely ever 
lifted from the ground; nor did she 
even express satisfaction when Mr 
Griffyths informed her that he had 
written to the landlord of the inn 
where his son had given his address, 
and was in daily expectation of a re- 
ply. One sole thought haunted her 
imagination. Charles was dead! The 
companion of her childhood, the friend 
and adviser of her youth, the chosen 
of her heart, who should have walked 
hand and hand with her through life 
—him, she should meet no more on 
this side the grave! Yet, strange to 
say, though entertaining this convic- 
tion, she still persisted in paying a 
daily visit to the turnpike, notwith- 
standing all her aunt’s entreaties, who 
began to dread the effect of such re- 
peated shocks on her reason. The 
state of seclusion in which she lived— 
nay, the very objects which surrounded 
her—tended still farther to increase 
Fanny’s sense of utter desolation. She 
could not cast her eyes in any one di- 


rection but something reminded her of 
the departed. From the window she 
beheld the bridge where he used so 
often to stand watching the sun drop 
behind Llynn-y-van ; his flute lay be- 
tween the book-shelves; his landscape- 
sketches adorned the walls; and the 
very volume which he had been read- 
ing the evening before he left, remain- 
ed just where he had placed it, on his 
writing-desk. 

Four days had now elapsed since 
Charles had been expected home, and 
the fifth was drawing to a close. On 
the night of that day Mrs Davis, who 
had not long retired to rest, was sud- 
denly roused from sleep by a piercing 
shriek proceeding from her niece’s 
chamber. She rushed into the room, 
accompanied by her servant, who had 
been Fanny’s nurse in childhood, and 
by the dim rush-light which was burn- 
ing on the table, beheld her sitting up 
in bed, in a state little short of distrac- 
tion. 

“Oh God!” she cried, wringing 
her hands in agony, “he is dead, 
aunt—he is dead—dead—his spirit 
stood beside me just now, and in 4 
hollow voice—oh, so altered from 
what it used to be!—he bade me a 
long farewell.” 

“© My dear love, be composed, I 
entreat you,” said Mrs Davis, seating 
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herself on the bed beside her niece, 
and wiping the damps from her fore- 
head, “ do not give way to these dis- 
mal fancies. It was a mere dream ; 
nothing more.” 

« Not so, aunt; it is a solemn re- 
velation from another world. Iprayed 
to be permitted to see him but once 
more, even though he were no longer 
on earth; and my prayer has been 
answered! It was his form I saw— 
his voice I heard—do you think I 
could fail to know him again? He is 
dead, I tell you, dead! and I was 
not by to soothe his last moments! 
Charles—dearest Charles—why did 
you ever leave us? Hark!” she 
continued, turning abruptly to her 
aunt with a look of strange meaning, 
“do you not hear a distant bell? 
They are tolling for a funeral; are 
they not ?” 

Her servant here whispered some- 
thing in Mrs Davis’s ear, which, at- 
tracting her niece’s notice, she said, 
with a bitter smile, “ You think Iam 
ill, aunt—mad perhaps; but no, no, 
I am well—quite well—would to God 
that I were—hark, there is that dread- 
full bell again!” and with a sudden, 
impetuous movement she raised her 
hands to her head, as if to shut out 
the sound. In this bewildered state 
she continued for upwards of an hour, 
when she sank exhausted into a heavy 
but unrefreshing sleep, while her aunt 
kept watch beside her till daybreak. 

When she appeared at breakfast 
next morning, her look—her voice— 
her manner—impressed Mr Griffyths, 
who now spent almost all his days at 
the cottage, with the saddest forebo- 
dings. She scarcely answered any 
question that was put to her; but 
when she did, it was with an abrupt- 
ness and irritability that showed how 
much the effort cost her. A settled, 
icy despair seemed to have frozen up 
all her faculties. Even her manner 
to her aunt was altered. She appeared 
suspicious of her every look and move- 
ment; and when she happened to 
overhear her consulting in an under- 
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tone with the clergyman about the 
propriety of calling in medical aid 
from Llandovey, she turned on her a 
glance that made her shudder. Sud- 
denly, however, her whole demeanour 
changed. She started up from the 
chair where she had been sitting, near 
the window, and before her aunt could 
recover from her astonishment, she 
was half-way across the lawn on her 
return, with a letter addressed to Mr 
Griffyths. How dreadful was the 
expression of her countenance when 
she re-entered the parlour! ‘She had 
snatched the letter from the postman ; 
the writing was unknown to her; but 
she saw that the seal was black ! 

Giving the communication into the 
clergyman’s hands, she exclaimed, 
with a ghastly smile, “ Well, aunt, I 
am right ; it was no dream; Charles, 
once my Charles, is dead !”” 

It was even so. The letter was 
from the house-agent whom the young 
man had employed to arrange the sale 
of his cottages, and stated in dry, for- 
mal, business-like terms, that, shortly 
after his arrival in London, he had 
caught a violent cold; that he had 
made light of the matter, neglecting 
even the most ordinary precautions ; 
the consequence of which was that a 
fever of the worst kind had super- 
vened, and, affecting the brain, had 
earried him off in a few days; and 
that the writer had only been made 
acquainted with the melancholy cir- 
cumstances, by accidentally calling at 
the inn where the young gentleman 
lodged, when the landlord requested 
him to lose not a moment in commu- 
nicating with the deceased’s relatives. 

On the receipt of this intelligence 
Mr Griffyths, on whom it fell with 
quite a stunning effect, started off for 
the metropolis by the same coach, and 
from the same place, as his ill-fated 
son; who was buried in one of the 
gloomiest of the city churchyards, far 
from his native home, and from her 
whose heart was hourly breaking for 
his loss. 


Cuapter IV. 


When the clergyman returned 
home from his mournful journey to 
London, another dreadful shock await- 
ed him. The child of his affections— 
the pride of his age—lay in a state of 


utter delirium. Her quick and ardent 
feelings, alternately acting, and react- 
ed on, by an imagination equally fer- 
vid, had wholly overpowered her rea- 
son—made her, in short, a raging 
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maniac. Could she have endured to 
share her griefs with another, she 
would doubtless have escaped this last 
numbing blow ; but with that moody 
waywardness, which is by no means 
uncommon with people of imagina- 
tive temperament, she shrunk from 
sympathy, even when offered by those 
most dear to her; and kept the 
thoughts and feelings that were wear- 
ing her away, fast locked within the 
sanctuary of her own bosom. For 
six days, during which her disorder 
raged with uncommon violence, she 
rarely slept, took little or no suste- 
nance, and was incessantly starting up 
from her pillow, raving in the most 
impassioned terms about Charles. 
Sometimes she would imagine herself 
walking home with him from the 
turnpike, and put question after ques- 
tion to him about the way in which he 
spent his time in London ; then burst- 
ing into a wild shriek, bid them close 
all the doors and windows, for a 
strange bell was tolling in her ear. 
Anon, she would ery out that a phan- 
tom was standing by her side; that 
it fixed its dead, stony eyes continually 
upon her; breathed a fire into her 
brain, and shrivelled up her skin by 
its touch. At other times fierce sus- 
picions would beset her. She was de- 
ceived—basely and treacherously de- 
ceived. Charles had arrived; she 
knew he had; but they purposely 
kept him from her sight ; and when- 
ever this idea crossed her fancy, her 
red, dilated eye would glow like hot 
steel; her whole frame quiver with 
passion ; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that those in attendance upon 
her could prevent her leaping from 
the bed, and forcing her way out of 
the house. 

On the seventh day of her malady, 
as her aunt and Mr Griffyths were 
reading the prayers for the sick in 
her chamber, the physician came in 
to pay his usual visit, and having ex- 
amined his patient, who lay perfectly 
motionless, with her eyes half-closed, 
and one hand pressed upon her heart, 
said, “ The disorder is approaching 
a crisis, and four-and-twenty hours 
from this time will decide for life or 
death.” 

« Surely she will recover!” ex- 
claimed Mrs Davis, while the tears 
streaming down her wan cheeks show- 
ed that she was prepared for the 
worst. : 


The physician shook his head; a 
length, after a pause, “ I will not de. 


ceive you,” he observed; “ it is far 
from unlikely that your niece, consi- 
dering that youth and a good consti. 
tution are in her favour, will recover 
from this attack ; but the shock she 
has received has struck so home to 
her imagination, that though the body 
may rally, I have little hope of the 
mind.” 

«< God’s will be done,” faltered Mr 
Griffyths ; “ but it is a hard trial, 
to see those go before me who should 
have followed the old man to his 
grave—and so young, so happy, so 
affectionate as they were!—it seems 
but yesterday that they were both 
children together; and now one is 
dead, and the other must know me 
no more—indeed, indeed, it is a sore 
trial, and more almost than I can 
bear ;’’ and so saying, the poor, 
childless father, unable to wrestle with 
his grief, rose hastily, and quitted the 
room. . 

Just as the physician had predicted, 
the more violent symptoms of Fanny’s 
disorder gradually abated, and towards 
night she sank into a long, quiet, and, 
to all appearance, a refreshing slum- 
ber. Her aunt, who kept a constant 
vigil by her side, entertained a confi- 
dent hope that when she woke it would 
be to consciousness ; but it was not so; 
she woke indeed, and no longer a rag- 
ing maniac, but what perhaps was still 
worse, as being more hopeless, a silent 
sullen imbecile! There was one sin- 
gularity attending this new phase of 
her malady, which showed how deeply 
her love for Charles was engrained, as 
it were, into her very nature.’ Every 
day at noon, though previously to that 
hour she remained in a state of perfect 
apathy, not seeming to recognise any 
one by look, speech, or gesture, she 
would start into something like acti- 
vity ; a dim, transient twilight gleam 
of recollection would come over her; 
and she would hasten up stairs to her 
chamber ; dress herself with marked 
care in white comely attire ; make the 
best of her way to the turnpike, ac- 
companied by her nurse, who followed 
unobserved at a distance ; wait at the 
gate till the coach came up; enquire 
if Charles was among the number of 
the passengers ; and then depart with 
a vacant smile on her countenance, 
muttering as she turned away, “ he 
will come to-morrow!" On her re- 
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turn, she would relapse into her usual 
state of lethargy, moving mechani- 
cally about the lawn, with leaden pace, 
bowed head, and arms hanging idly 
by her side, or standing at the door, 
and indulging in a low feeble laugh 
whenever she saw Mr Griffyths ap- 
proach the cottage. The physician 
uiged the expediency of her removal 
to a private asylum at Carmarthen, 
where he said she would receive every 
attention that her case demanded ; but 
Mrs Davis shrunk from the idea of 
consigning her to the mercy of stran- 
gers, especially when she was inform- 
ed that recovery was by no means 
probable. 

So passed a year, at the end of 
which Charles’s father, weighed down 
by griefs and infirmities, followed his 
son to the grave. No one was now 
left but Mrs Davis, whose whole time 
was devoted, with unrelaxing atten- 
tion, to her niece, It was a melan- 
choly haunt that cottage now, where 
all had once been so cheerful—still 
more melancholy the spectacle of that 
vacant countenance once so expressive 
—once so radiant with youth, and 
health, and beauty. But comfort yet 
remained for the old lady; she felt 
that she was fulfilling a sacred duty ; 
and this enabled her to struggle with 
her lot, and even bear it with resigna- 
tion. In pursuance of the physician’s 
advice, she made repeated efforts to 
recall Fanny to reason by appealing 
to her old tastes and feelings; the 
songs that Charles most loved to hear 
were played to her, in the hope that 
they might bring back some fragment, 
however imperfect, of recollection ; 
his favourite books were thrown in 
her way; his name continually re- 
peated in her hearing; but all was 
unavailing ; the dark fixed cloud still 
brooded over her mind. 

Four long, monotonous years had 
now rolled away, and daily during this 
period, whether the season was cold 
or sultry, wet or dry, the poor girl 
was seen at the wonted hour to repeat 
her visit to the turnpike-gate ; make 
the same enquiry ; receive the same 
reply; and then return home, ex- 
claiming, “* He will come to-mor- 
row!” No one thought of interrupt- 
ing her; she was regarded by all 
with the tenderest and most respect- 
ful feelings of sympathy ; and many 
a sigh was heaved, and many a bright 
eye grew dim, as the White Lady— 


such was the name by which she was 
known to every traveller on the road 
—was seen hastening aeross Carrick. 
sawthy. At the commencement of 
the fifth year her last remaining rela- 
tive died; and now there remained 
only her old nurse, to whose care her 
aunt had, in her last moments, con- 
signed her. Yet Fanny appeared 
wholly unconscious of Mrs Davis’s 
death ; made no enquiries after her ; 
and even watched the funeral proces- 
sion move away from the cottage 
without testifying the slightest emo- 
tion, 

But this state of mind was at length 
to have anend. Itis a still autumn 
evening, so still that the dry yellow 
leaf hangs unstirred upon the ash; 
the Sawthy lapses with the gentlest 
murmur over its shrunken bed; the 
quiet sheep are pasturing on the com- 
mon; and there, upon that little 
grassy mound which fronts the bridge 
and draws warmth and cheerfulness 
from the golden sunlight, sit two female 
figures, the younger of whom, appa- 
rently from sheer exhaustion, is reclin- 
ing her head on her companion’s 
shoulder. Can that wasted, spectral 
form, whose dim eye and sunken coun- 
tenance speak of fast approaching 
mortality, be Fanny? Yes, it was 
indeed that once lovely girl who had 
crawled forth for her usual walk ; but 
not, as in earlier and happier days, to 
feed imagination on the imposing pa- 
geantry of this, nature’s choicest sear 
son, for, alas, the chambers of her 
mind still continue darkened! Yet 
more than once during the last week, 
a feeble ray of intelligence had glim- 
mered in-upon her brain ; something 
like consciousness had revived; and 
on this day in particular, the symp- 
toms had assumed so cheering an as- 
pect, that her nurse had purposely 

rolonged their walk, in the hope 
that the balmy, healthful evening air 
might tend to aid the languid efforts 
of nature. As they sat together on 
the sunny hillock, suddenly the bells 
of Llangadock struck up a loud and 
merry peal, for there had been a wed- 
ding in the morning, and this, in a 
secluded Welsh village, is always an 
affair of infinite rejoicing. Fanny 
started at the sound; raised her head 
gently; and said, while a faint smile 
stole over her countenance, ** Nurse, 
what are those bells ringing for ?” 

“« Fanny, dearest Fanny,” exclaim~ 
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ed her astonished and delighted atten- 
dant, her eyes filling with tears, 
« thank Heaven, you know me again!” 

«* How distinctly we hear the mu- 
sic, nurse! I thought at first they 
were tolling for —— but no, no; these 
are not the sounds I have heard so 
often of late indreams. I suppose it is 
the evening chimes they are ringing.” 

“No; itis a wedding peal, Fanny.” 

« A wedding? Oh God!—Let us 
return home, nurse; it is cold, very 
cold; getting late too; my aunt will] 
say we have been out too long.” 

«* My child—my dearest child—what 
shall I say? Can you bear to hear 
the truth? Yes, it must be told—I 
can conceal it no longer.” 

“ Nurse,” replied Fanny, with so- 
lemn earnestness, “ I can bear to hear 
any thing—nothing can touch me now. 
My aunt is dead? Is it not so?” 

Tt is too true.” 

«And Mr Griffyths, my more than 
father—his father ?” 

** He too is dead.” 

*‘ Dead—all dead—and I am left 
alone! Well, it will not be for long— 
let us come home, nurse; I feel ex- 
hausted—my strength is not what it 
used to be.” 

They walked slowly on to the cot- 
tage, and when they reached it, Fanny 
instantly sought that bed from which 
she was doomed never again to rise. 
During the few days that remained to 
her of existence, nothing could exceed 
the sweet and patient gentleness of 
her nature. There was no more sul- 
lenness —no more irritability — she 
knew that she was dying ; one by one 
she felt life’s finest ligaments giving 
way ; and seemed anxious only to fit 


hersoul for the great and solemn change 


that awaited it. Seldom she spoke, 
or made allusions to those who had 
gone before her; and never, even 
when fevered with pain, suffered a 
complaint to escape her lips; for a 
light from heaven had shone in upon 
her spirit, strengthening and purify. 
ing, and exalting it, while the mate. 
rial frame was hourly verging to de. 
cay. But, was the past forgotten? 
Not so. The low, faint sigh; the 
tear stealing its way down the wast- 
ed cheek; the touching scriptural 
passage, * Ishall go to him, but he 
will not return to me,” whispered in 
the intervals of suffering, and in the 
long, silent watches of the night; all 
this told that thoughts of earth still 
mingled with those of heaven in 
Fanny's mind. On the evening of her 
death, feeling herself a little stronger 
than usual, she had requested to be 
raised up in bed; and sat, propped 
with pillows, near the open window, 
looking out upon the landscape be- 
neath her. She saw the common— 
the bridge—the distant road—scenes 
how dear to memory !—and gazed on 
them with all the yearning fondness 
of one who feels that they are beheld 
for the last time. While thus she 
sat, with her hands folded on her 
breast, and her lips feebly moving in 
prayer, a sharp, sudden spasm struck 
to her heart, and a film came across 
her sight. ‘ Nurse,” she said, “‘ where 
are you ?—It is getting dark—the sun 
has long set—dearest Charles!” and 
uttering that loved name, she died.— 
The child of many sorrows was at 
rest. 
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OF THE EARLIER ENGLISH MORAL SONGS AND POEMS. 


No. I. 


We regard it as a sacred and sublime 
truth, that among the various forms in 
which human energy can influence the 
minds of others, the poetical faculty 
contains in itself the best security that 
it will be nobly and beneficently em- 
ployed. Bestowed, doubtless, like 
every similar gift, not as a play- 
thing or ornament, not as a snare or 
seduction, but as an instrument for 
purifying and exalting our spiritual 
being, it seems distinguished from 
other powers by a peculiar incapa- 
bility of being diverted from its pro- 
per end, or degraded to an unworthy 
use. Genius or talent in other shapes 
may but imperfectly reach the deeper- 
seated sensibilities of the heart and 
conscience, or may, with comparative 
indifference, be exerted for good or 
evil, for happiness or misery. Music, 
sculpture, painting—powerful always 
to confer exterior polish—may fail to 
affect the internal structure of the 
mind, and even though not termi- 
nating in the outward senses, may 
yet linger in a superficial region of 
taste and enjoyment, not directly lead- 
ing to the inner sanctuaries of the 
soul. Courage and conduct, whether 
military or political, oral or written 
eloquence, philosophical subtilty, all 
of them agents of mighty force to 
control the destinies and change the 
character of mankind, have been se- 
verally displayed in their brightest 
excellence, in subserviency to de- 
signs of cruelty, corruption, or 
falsehood. But the power of poetry 
in its essence implies a combination 
of moral and intellectual qualities, 
that cannot co-exist in perfection with 
depravity of heart or perversity of pur- 
pose. A facility for uniting melodious 
numbers to pointed diction or dazzling 
fancies may be compatible with insen- 
sibility to virtue or enslavement to 
vice: and poets, even of a high order, 
may be allured to dally too fondly 
with those affections which, though 
laudable within their limits, are vicious 
in excess. But the higher a poet: rises 
in the scale of his art, the more closely 
must his tendencies and conceptions 
conform to that standard of human 
excellence in which the purer and 
more heavenly faculties attain a right- 
ful ascendency. Virtue and poetry are 


in this indeed identified, that they both 
involve the predominance of spirit over 
sense, of the sympathetic over the sel- 
fish emotions. It will not follow that 
the life of the poet is as moral as his 
lay, or that his works are unstained by 
error or blemish ; for the man and the 
writer will still be subject to the law 
of humanity. But the poet, so far as 
he is a poet, and in those creations in 
which he chiefly appears a poet, will, 
in direct proportion to his genius, dis- 
play the truest susceptibility for those 
feelings and convictions by which the 
soul of man is distinguished as a moral 
spirit. © 

In obeying the high vocation to 
which the poet is impelled, it is not 
necessary that he should prominently 
put forward the moral purposes which 
inseparably attend him. In seeking, 
no doubt, to excite devout or religious 
feelings, the very nature of his task, 
the noblest and most arduous that 
poetry can attempt, implies that its 
object should openly appear. But it 
is otherwise in the general prosecu- 
tion of that scheme of moral ameliora- 
tion which is next in importance. The 
poet here has leave to deal with all 
the feelings of our frame, provided he 
can so move them as to advance his 
great design of rendering the hearts of 
his hearers more obedient to the sway 
of sympathy and imagination. It is 
his duty to enlarge and strengthen 
his influence by choosing a field 
of interest the most wide and attrac. 
tive that will permit him to labour 
for the final objects of his art. The 
largest combination of literary plea- 
sure and moral culture seems an un- 
failing characteristic of poetry in its 
most influential form, and therefore, in 
its highest perfection, as a means of 
human improvement. The poet, asa 
pleasing and potent teacher of truth 
and goodness, will not in this view 
convey his lessons best by assuming 
the rod of the schoolmaster, or the 
gown of the sage. His secret will be 
to preserve a seeming community of 
thoughts and passions with the rest of 
his race: to borrow his themes and 
topics from objects and events the 
most alluring to their minds: and 
in so doing to lead them insensibly 
to new perceptions and higher emo- 
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tions, the result of that wonder-work- 
ing skill which, by an endless variety 
and succession of golden links, can 
connect the meanest things of earth 
and human life with the sublimest 
essences of heaven and immortality, 
The Father of poetry was justly de- 
scribed by a poet and moralist as one. 
© Qui, quid sit rectum, quid turpe, quid 
utile, quid non, 
Planius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore 
dicit.” 


‘¢ Whose pictured page, with living forms 
impressed, 

In warm imagination’s colours dressed, 

The right, and fair, and good, will better 
teach 

Than all that Crantor and Chrysippus 
preach.” 

The great narrative and dramatic 

poems which genius has produced, 

seem to tell the world of nothing but 

its own business and interests, and yet 

under every image and incident there 

lurks an unsuspected lesson in moral 

advancement more clear and cogent 

than any that the porch or the cloister 

could inculcate. 

The Muse is permitted even to as- 
sume a garb the most dissimilar to 
that of the professed instructress, and 


in the disguise of gaiety and mer- 
riment, may still discharge her ap- 


ointed duties. Not inconsiderable is 
* praise, when, in exercising a mas- 
tery over the light and sportive emo- 
tions, she moulds them impercep- 
tibly into forms of purity and love. 
liness. As a religious messenger, 
intent on conveying peace and truth 
to a rude people, may outwardly 
conform to their language and cus- 
toms, the better to win and change 
them to his wishes, so may moral wis- 
dom adopt the mask of mirth, and 
teach the gay to diversify their levi- 
ties within permitted bounds, and to 
temper in all things their hilarity with 
innocence, 

Yet an honourable and appropriate 
purpose is also served by poetry of a 
cast more directly moral and reflective. 
The danger is, that a formally didactic 
poem may repel the disciple by con- 
tinued calls on his attention, and in 
general it seems true that poems, avow- 
. edly moral, must, in order to please, be 
either confined within a short com- 
pass, or blended with a large mix- 
ture of incident or deseription. 

In no country, better than in Eng- 
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land, has poetry performed her allotted — 
function as a teacher of virtue and 
wisdom. The names of Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton, Pope 
and Goldsmith, Thomson and Cow. 
per, Crabbe and Wordsworth, afford 
a proud and instantaneous proof of the 
assertion. In different forms and de. 
grees, and with reference to various 
modes of society and character, these 
mighty masters have delivered the 
precepts of moral government with a 
truth and energy expressive of that 
national spirit which they have helped 
to form, and their noble poems, as the 
faithful record of what nature is and 
ought to be, will for ever exert a bene. 
ficial sway over the minds of men, 
even when the language in which the 
sung may have been numbered with 
the dead. 

It were an infinite task to traverse 
the wide range of usefulness and 
beauty which would be opened up by 
a consideration of our great poets in 
this aspect of their character, But we 
propose at present to gather from the 
field of English poetry, and to weave 
into a very humble wreath, some 
flowerets of a lowlier kind, which may 
delight by their hues and fragrance, 
while they help to reveal the virtues 
of the generous soil and kindly sky to 
which they owe their birth. 

Scattered through our miscellaneous 
English poetry, especially of an earlier 
date, there are a number of smaller 
and chiefly irregular moral poems, of 
varying merit and popularity, which 
deserve consideration as a distinct 
class. We rather think that they have 
no precise parallel in the literature of 
other countries, and they eminently 
reflect some peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish mind. They spring from that 
serious and sober character, that self- 
dependent and contemplative disposi- 
tion, which turns the eye inwards as 
often as without, and which claims 
kindred with noble qualities, the love 
of rural nature and of domestic quiet. 
The compositions we refer to are often 
bedewed with sweet sprinklings of 
fancy, and have almost always a purity 
of diction which time and change have 
failed to render obsolete. They are 
not always distinguished by poeti- 
cal merit, but they generally present 
some characteristic feature that gives 
them an interest. Sometimes they are 
the effusions of simple minds, grateful 
for the slender talent of poetry which 
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has been lent them, and pleased to dedi- 
cate it to the expression of those ear- 
nest thoughts in which they find their 
sweetest employment. Sometimes 
they have afforded an occasional re- 
fuge to men, who, flying from the 
weariness of business and publicity, 
prove the purity of their heart and 
taste by the retired worship of those 
ideal graces for which in practical life 
they have longed in vain. Sometimes 
they speak the language of those who, 
having wandered from the path of 
duty, have forgot the practice though 
not the love of virtue, but who now, 
in the intervals of passion, or in the 
returning of the prodigal to his fa- 
ther’s house, lift up an humble and 
mournful hymn to proclaim from sad 
experience the blessings of that rec- 
titude from which they have too easily 
departed. 

The topics on which these compo- 
sitions chiefly touch are confined with- 
in a limited and uniform sphere. Life 
and its vanities, death and its certainty ; 
affliction and its uses, prosperity and 
its dangers ; the emptiness of outward 
advantages, the felicity of a calm and 
contemplative spirit; the cares of the 
court and city, the pleasures of soli- 
tude and the country. There is much 
sameness in these subjects, and when 
feebly handled they are senseless and 
insipid. But when they flow sincerely 
from a sensitive heart, they affect us 
readily as their authors would have 
wished, and they tend to preserve in 
literature a sound and solemn spirit. 
When tainted by affectation, or de- 
faced by the tame diction and obscure 
imagery of a more modern mediocrity, 
they entirely cease to please. 

We exclude from this examinatioa 
poems of more considerable dimen- 
sions, and those belonging to a more 
formal class, such as that of the regular 
sonnet, otherwise so near akin to the 
moral compositions we have in view. 
We shall likewise abstain from refer- 
ring to those lyrics of a mixed charae- 
ter in which moral reflections are en- 
grafted on the theme of love, or re- 
velry, or some other predominating 
subject. We shall also pass over 
those poems which are properly of .a 
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sacred and devotional tone, and of 
which we may hereafter attempt a 
separate examination. But in draw- 
ing these distinctions, we feel that it is 
neither easy nor necessary to observe 
the line of division with scrupulous 
accuracy. 

In the task which we now under- 
take we beg leave to disclaim in our- 
selves, though by no means to depre- 
ciate in others, any pretensions to 
black-letter precision or minute literary 
information. We propose to stand in 
a middle and connecting position be- 
tween the antiquary and the popular 
reader, divested if possible of the na- 
tural prepossessions and prejudices of 
both, and endeavouring to promote 
what is surely an important object, a 
friendly but discriminating acquaint- 
ance with the less familiar literature of 
our country. 

We give, as our earliest example of 
this kind of composition, two stanzas 
of “ a ditty upon the uncertainty of 
this life,” preserved in a manuscript 
of the British Museum, and published 
in Ritson’s Ancient Songs. It appears 
to have been written about the middle, 
or rather the end of the thirteenth 
century, and is worth something as a 
curiosity, if not as a poem. 

‘* Winter wakeneth all my care, 

Now these leavis waxeth bare : 

Oft I sigh and mourne sare, 

When it cometh in my thought, 

Of this world’s joy, how it go’th all to 
nought. 

‘¢ Now it is, and now it n’ is; 

All so it ne’er n’ were, I wis: 

That many man saith, sooth it is, 

All goeth, but Godis will : 

All we shall die, tho’ us like ill.””* 


Passing over a century, we notice 
two little pieces, which have been 
ascribed, though perhaps groundless- 


-ly, to the father of English poetry, to 


whose great work we owe a debt both 
of delight and instruction too large in 
amount to be sensibly affected by the 
addition or deduction of such trifles. 
Of the « Good Counsel of Chaucer,” 
which contains some germs of beauty 
imperfectly expanded, the first and last 
stanza may be inserted. 


“* Fly from the press, and dwell with soothfastness : 
Suffice unto thy good, tho’ it be small : 
For hoard hath hate, and climbing tickleness, 





* Ritson’s Ancisnt Songs, 65, 


¢t The crowd. 
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Praise hath envy, and weal is blent o’er all, 
Savour* no more than thee behove shall. 

Read + well thyself that other folk canst read, 
And truth thee shall deliver, it is no dread. 
* s 2 * 


‘* That thee is sent receive in buxomness: { 
The wrestling of this world asketh a fall ; 
Here is no home, here is but wilderness, 
Forth, pilgrim, forth, beast, out of thy stall ; 
Look up on high and thanke God for all. 
Wave thy lusts, and let thy ghost || thee lead, 
And truth shall thee deliver, it is no dread.” 


The other verses attributed to Chaucer contain a simple and wholesome list 


of advices for all conditions. 


** Go forth, king, rule thee by sapience ; 

Bishop, be able to minister doctrine ; 

Lord, to true counsel give audience ; 
Womanhood, to chastity ever incline ; 

Knight, let thy deeds worship {| determine ; 

Be righteous, judge, in saving thy name ; 

Rich, do almous, lest thou lose bliss with shame. 


‘* People, obey your king and the law; 

Age, be ruled by good religion ; 

True servant, be dreadful ** and keep thee under awe ; 
And thou, poor, fie on presumption. 

Inobedience to youth is utter destruction. 

Remember you, how God hath set you low, 

And do your part as ye be ordained to.” 








No comparison could be more illus- 
trative and more pleasing than that 
which has been drawn by Warton, 
himself a poet as well as the historian 
of poets, between the premature and 
solitary rise of Chaucer's genius and 
the bright and brittle promises of a 
genial day in an English spring! The 
truth of the picture cannot be apparent 
in the limited enquiry which we are 
now — but even here we are 
struck by the dreary barrenness that 
ensues. Our respect for royalty can- 
not constrain us to admit as an excep- 
tion the dull verses attributed to Henry 
VI., of which the following stanza is 
much the most tolerable, and, if genu- 
ine, is at least remarkable for being 
perfectly modern in its language and 
cadence. 


** Kingdoms are but cares, 
State is devoid of stay ; 
Riches are ready snares, 
And hasten to decay.” 
Towards the middle of the 16th 
century there was a rapid and profit- 
able advance in poetical composition. 


There then sprung up, as Puttenham 
tells us,ft “a new company of courtly 
makers, of whom Sir Thomas Wyatt 
the elder, and Henry, Earl of Surrey, 
were the two chieftains.” With these 
eminent names may be associated that 
of Thomas Lord Vaux, who, at the 
same period, and probably earlier than 
Surrey, though in a more simple and 
vernacular style, contributed some- 
thing to the refinement of taste and 
versification in England. The works 
of this cluster of poets were first pub- 
lished in 1557 in Tottel’s Collection, 
the earliest printed miscellany of 
poetry in the language, where the 
poems of Surrey and Wyatt are fol- 
lowed by a number of others of « Un- 
certain authors,” among which are at 
least two by Lord Vaux. - Those 
poems in this collection, of which the 
parentage is unknown, seem to extend 
back somewhat indefinitely in date, 
for among them is included the “ Good 
Counsel of Chaucer,” though under 


- this new title, **To lead a virtuous 


and honest life.” 
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|| Soul. 
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Wyat’s strength seems to lie in his 
ethical or satirical epistles, which ex- 
ceed the compass of our present plan. 
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We borrow from him, however, the 
following irregular sonnet : 


THAT PLEASURE IS MIXED WITH EVERY PAIN, 


«© Venomous thorns, that are so sharp and keen, 
Bear flowers, we see, full fresh and fair of hue ; 
Poison is also put in medicine, 
And unto man his health doth oft renew. 
The fire that all things else consumeth clean 
May hurt and heal; then if that this be true, 
I trust some time my harm may be my health, 
Since every wo is joined with some wealth.” 


To Surrey our poetry owes much, 
independently of his having first used 
in England, in his translation of Virgil, 
that noble form of versification in 
which Shakspeare and Milton found 
free and fit scope for their genius, and 
which at once stimulates and tests 
the true poet by the high standard 
of thought and language, which its 
simple grandeur requires to sustain 


it. Love, though it may be doubt- 
ed if it had much share in Surrey’s 
life, is the prevailing theme of his 
original compositions. But we extract 
from them the beginning of a little 
moral poem which suits our purpose. 
It is written in a pleasing and favour- 
ite metre of that day. The title, as 
in the other cases likewise, seems to 
be Mr Tottel’s. 


HOW NO AGE IS CONTENT WITH HIS OWN ESTATE, AND HOW THE AGE OF CHILDREN IS 
THE HAPPIEST, IF THEY HAD SKILL TO UNDERSTAND IT. 


‘© Laid in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 

I saw within my troubled head a heap of thoughts appear, 

And every thought did show so lovely in mine eyes, 

That now I sigh’d, and then I smiled as cause of thoughts did rise. 
I saw the little boy, in thought how oft that he 

Did wish of God, to scape the rod, a tall young man to be. 

The young man eke that feels his bones with pains oppress’d, 
How he would be arich old man, to live and lie at rest. 

The rich old man that sees his end draw on so sore, 

How he would be a boy again to live so much the more. 

Whereat full oft I smiled to see how all these three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop and change degree. 
And musing thus, I think the case is very strange, 

That man from wealth to live in wo doth ever seek to change.” 


The compositions attributed to 
Lord Vaux are of unequal character, 
but he aimed often at a right mark, 
though not a high one, and he some- 
times hit it. His songs are not un- 
frequently fortunate in their ideas, 
neat and natural in their expression, 
and smooth in their numbers. He 
seems to have excited the simple won- 
der of his time by the art of counter- 
feiting imaginary situations and feel- 
ings. His best and most popular piece 
is entitled by Tottel, “ The Aged 
Lover renounceth Love,” a name too 
limited for its subject, which embraces 
the more general contemplation of de- 
clining years and approaching death, 
Its dismal imagery supplied Shak- 
Speare with some appropriate frag- 
ments of melancholy mirth for his sex- 
ton in Hamlet, while engaged in la- 


bouring for the dead. The poem has 
considerable merit. The following 
verses contain a not unexpressive pic- 
ture of the encroaching torpor of old 
age. 


** My lusts they do me leave, 
My fancies all be fled, 

And tract of time begins to weave 
Grey hairs upon my head. 


** My muse doth not delight 
Me as she did before ; 

My hand and pen are not in plight 
As they have been of yore. 


‘* For reason me denies 
This youthly idle rhyme ; 
And day by day to me she cries, 
Leave off these toys in time; 
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** The wrinkles in my brow, 
The furrows in my faee, 
Say limping age will lodge him now 
Where youth must give him place.” 


In what immediately follows, a more 
striking figure is somewhat roughly 
delineated. We add, also, such of the 
concluding verses as best deserve quo- 
tation. 


** The harbinger of death 
To me I see him ride: 

The cough, the cold, the gasping breath 
Doth bid me to provide 


** A pick-axe and a spade, 
Eke and a winding sheet, 

A house of clay, for to be made 
For such a guest most meet, 


** Methinks I hear the clerk 
That knolls the careful knell, 
And bids me leave my woful work 
Ere nature me compel. 


o * * 
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** Thus must I youth give up, 
Whose badge I long did wear ; 
To them I yield the wanton cup 
That better may it bear, 
# * a 
§* And ye that bide behind, 
Have ye none other trust ; 
As ye of clay were cast by kind, 
So shall ye waste to dust.” 


Without further comment we in. 
sert some other extracts from Lord 
Vaux’s moral compositions, taken from 
the Paradise of Dainty Devices, a Mis. 
eellany of which we shall afterwards 
more particularly speak. 


BEING ASKED THE OCCASION OF HIS WHITE 
HEAD, HE ANSWERETH THUS. 
* * * 

‘* These hairs, of age are messengers, 

Which bid me fast repent, and pray: 
They be of death the harbingers 

That do prepare and dress the way. 
Wherefore I joy that you may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be.” 


+ * 


OF THE MEAN ESTATE, 


‘* The higher that the eedar tree under the heavens does grow, 

The more in danger is the top when sturdy winds ’gin blow: 

Who judges then the princely throne to be devoid of hate, 

Doth not yet know what heaps of ill lye hid in such estate. 

Such dangers great, such gripes of mind, such toil do they sustain, 

That oftentimes of God they wish to be unkinged again.” ’ 


2 * 


OF A CONTENTED MIND. 


‘© When all is done and said, in the end thus shall you find, 

He most of all doth bathe in bliss, that hath a quiet mind: 

And clear from worldly cares, to deem can be content, . 
The sweetest time in all his life in thinking to be spent. 


** The body subject is to fickle Fortune’s power, 

And to a million of mishaps is casual every hour : 

And death in time doth change it to a clod of clay, 
Whenas the mind, which is divine, runs never to decay. 


** Companion none is like unto the mind alone, 

For many have been harmed by speech, through thinking few or none: 
Fear oftentimes restraineth words, but makes not thoughts to cease, 
And he speaks best that hath the skill when for to hold his peace. 


** Our wealth leaves us at death, our kinsmen at the grave, 
But virtues of the mind unto the heavens with us we have: 
Wherefore for virtue’s sake I can be well content, 

The sweetest time of all my life to deem in thinking spent.” 


BETHINKING HIMSELF OF HIS END, WRITETH THUS. 


‘* When I behold my bier, my last and posting horse, 
That bear shall to the graye my vile and carrion corse, 


Oct! 
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Then say I, silly wretch, why dost thou put thy trust 
In things each made of clay, that soon wiil turn to dust. 


1686." 





‘© Dost thou not see the young, the hardy, and the fair, 
That now are past and gone as tho’ they never were? 
Dost thou not see thyself draw hourly to thy last, 

As shaft which that is shot at bird that flyeth fast ? 





*¢ Dost thou not see how death through-smiteth with his lance, 
Some by war, some by plague, and some by worldly chance ? 


ine What thing is there on earth, for pleasure that was made, 
ond But go’th more swift away than doth the summer shade? 
Hg ** Lo! here the summer flower, that sprung this other day, 
- But winter weareth it as fast, and bloweth clean away: 


Even so shalt thou consume, from. youth to loathsome age, 
For death he doth not spare the prince more than the page. 
ae ‘* Thy house shall be of clay, a clod under thy head ; 

Until the latter day, the grave shall be thy bed : 

Until the blowing trump doth say to all and some, 

* Rise up out of your grave, for now the Judge is come.’ ” 


If Lord Vaux’s life was a gay one, 
it must be owned that his lines have, 
with wonderful success, shown “ the 
counterfeit action” of the lugubrious, 
though we should hardly say with 
Puttenham, that he has done it “ very 
lively and pleasantly.” If his conver- 
sation was like his poetry, he must 
have played at Court the part of the 
Consul’s Companion in the Roman 
triumph, and both Henry and -his 
courtiers might have better profited 
by such lessons. 

Wereturnto Tottel’s Collection, from 
which we shall take a few further spe- 
cimens, believing that the importance 
of this period, in giving a direction to 
the sentiments and a shape to the 
language of poetry among us, may 


excite interest even where it is diffi- 
cult to bestow much praise. 


THEY OF THE MEAN ESTATE ARE HAPPIEST. 


* + ” 


*¢ Among good things I prove and find 
The quiet life doth most abound, 

And sure to* the contented mind 
There is no riches to be found. 


* ¥ * 


*¢ T heard a herdsman once compare 

That quiet nights he had mo slept, 

And had mo merry days to spare 

Than he which ought} the beasts he kept.” 


* * » 


COMPARISON OF LIFE AND DEATH, 


* * 


* 


‘* The pleasant years that seem so swift to ran, 
The merry days to end so fast that fleet, 

The joyful nights on which it daw’th so soon, 
The happy hours which mo do miss than meet, 
Do all consume as snow against the sun, 

And death makes end of all that life begun. 


* a 


* 


‘¢ Tf man would mind what burdens life doth bring, 
What grievous crimes to God he doth commit: 


What plagues, what pangs, what perils thereby spring, 
With no sure hour in all his days to sit : 

He would sure think, as with great cause I do, 

The day of death were better of the two.” 





* Compared to, + Owned, 
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THAT EACH THING IS HURT OF ITSELF, 


‘¢ Why fearest thou the outward foe, 
Where thou thyself thy harm doth feed ? 
Of grief or hurt, of pain or woe, 
Within each thing is sown the seed. 


** So fine was never yet the cloth, 
No smith so hard his iron beat ; 
But th’ one consumed was with moth, 

T’other with canker all to-fret. 


* The knotty oak and wainscot old 
Within doth eat the silly worm ; 

Even so a mind in envy rolled, 
Always within itself doth burn. 


‘* Thus every thing that nature wrought, 
Within itself his hurt doth bear ; 

No outward harm need to be sought 
Where enemies be within so near.” 


OF THE VANITY OF MAN’Ss LIFE, 


** Vain is the fleeting wealth 
Whereon the world stays, 

Since stalking time by privy stealth, 
Encroacheth orf our days 


** And eld which creepeth fast 
To taint us with her wound, 
Will turn each bliss into a blast 
Which lasteth but a stound.* 





** Of youth the lusty flower, 
Which whilom stood in price, . 

Shall vanish quite within an hour, 
As fire consumes the ice. 


‘¢ Where is become that wight, 
For whose sake Troy town 
Withstood the Greeks, till ten years fight 
Had rased their walls adown ? 


‘¢ Did not the worms consume 
Her carrion to the dust ? 

Did dreadful death forbear his fume 
For beauty, pride, or lust ?” 


We find ourselves here again in the 
death's-head school of poetry, of which 
the last verse may have too rank an 
odour for the polite nostrils of modern 
days. We learn that among Tottel’s 
contributors we should include the 
poet Churchyard, to whom, as far as 
the name goes, the most doleful of 
these ditties might be fittingly ascribed, 
Their funereal solemnity comes oddly 
from that courtly company to whom 
they are attributed. What a different 
collection would have proceeded from 
the courtly makers of other reigns ! 

In compliment to the second writer 
of English blank verse we shall in. 
clude among our extracts from Tottel, 
before closing them, some lines of 
Nicholas Grimoald, in commendation 
of Friendship. 


“ Of all the heavenly gifts that mortal men commend, 

What trusty treasure in the world can countervail a friend ; 
Our health is soon decayed ; goods, casual, light and vain ; 
Broke have we seen the force of power, and honour suffer stain. 
When fickle fortune fails, this knot endureth still ; 

Thy kin out of their kind may swerve, when friends owe thee good-will. 
What sweeter solace shall befal, than one to find, 

Upon whose breast thou may’st repose the secrets of thy mind ? 
He waileth at thy wo; his tears with thine be shed ; 

With thee doth he all joys enjoy, so lief a life is led. 

Behold thy friend, and of thyself the pattern see, 

One soul, a wonder shall it seem, in bodies twain to be: 

In absence, present ; rich in want ; in sickness sound: 

Yea, after death, alive mayst thou by thy sure friend be found.” 


It seems to have been quite gratui- 
tous in Grimoald, who was an eccle- 
siastic, and could scarcely be a married 
man, to insert in another of his coup- 
lets on this subject an unhandsome re- 
flection on the matrons of the age, 
which might be used, however, to 
raise a laugh against the husbands. 


**¢ Down Theseus went to hell, Pirith his 
friend to find ; 


© that the wives in these our days were 
to their mates so kind.” 


The Paradise of Dainty Devices 
‘aptly furnished with sundry pithy and 
learned inventions, devised and written 
for the most part by M. Edwards, 
sometime of Her Majesty’s Chapel; 
the rest by sundry learned gentlemen 
both of honour and worship,” was pub- 
lished in 1576, It contains, as, may 
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already have been inferred, rather too 
much of the cypress and yew to be a 
very delicious Eden ; and its ivies and 
myrtles are not of a much livelier cast. 
We should say, indeed, that the love- 
songs in it are rather duller than the 
dirges. We select a part of one piece, 
already printed by Percy and by 
Ellis, which seems to us to be well 
versified, and in the last verse to pos- 
sess considerable stateliness both of 
style and sentiment. The author, 
whose initials are M. T., is not cer- 
tainly known. 


‘* Man's flitting life finds surest stay 
Where sacred virtue beareth sway. 


‘‘ The sturdy rock for all his strength, 
By raging seas is rent in twain; 
The marble stone is pierced at length 
With little drops of drizzling rain. 
The ox doth yield unto the yoke, 
The steel obey’th the hammer stroke. 
* * * 
“ Yea, man himself, unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey, 
For all his wit and worthy skill 
Doth fade at length, and fall away. 
There is no thing but time doth waste: 
The heavens, the earth consume at last. 


** But virtue sits triumphing still 
Upon the throne of glorious Fame ; 
Though spiteful Death man’s body kill, 

Yet hurts he not his virtuous name. 
By life or death, whatso betides, 
The state of virtue never slides.” 


Itdeserves our approving notice that 
the poetical collections, of which we 
have now spoken, contain scarcely a 
word or thought which could bring a 
blush into the purest cheek either of 
those times or of our own. 

It would be difficult to find two 
compositions with any similarity of 
name and purpose, so amusingly con- 
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trasted with each other as the Geor- 
gies of Virgil and the Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry of Thomas 
Tusser, Gentleman. In the one we 
see poetry in all its power and beauty 
employed to adorn and elevate the art 
which it professes to teach ; harmon 
of numbers, dignity of diction, fertility 
of invention, tenderness of sentiment, 
sublimity of thought. In the other 
we see nothing of the Poet’s skill ex- 
cept the simple device of easy rhythm 
and homely rhyme, intended rather to 
aid the memory than to delight the 
ear, every thing else being left on the 
level of the most pedestrian prose. 
Yet Tusser’s verses were not without 
use in the formation of the English 
mind ; and it may be said in his praise, 
that ‘ sure the Eternal Master found 
the single talent well employed.” The 
qualities of good sense, good morals, 
simplicity and sincerity, should never 
be without their reward. The mixed 
lessons which he inculcates of hospi- 
tality and thrift, sobriety and cheerful- 
ness, attention to this world and care 
for the next, were well calculated to 
please the taste and confirm the virtues 
of the honest yeomen for whom they 
were designed, and might help, in hum- 
ble minds, to prepare the way for 
higher sentiments and better poetry 
on similar themes. We shall venture 
to extract a few moral verses from one 
of the unconnected chapters of which 
his work is composed. We may re- 
mark in passing that, in the scansion 
of his lines, Tusser is considered to be 
remarkably correct according to the 
pronunciation of his day. His poem 
was originally published in 1557, but 
was considerably expanded in subse- 
quent editions. He died a very old 
man in 1580. 


A DESCRIPTION OF LIFE AND RICHES, 


‘¢ The lands and the riches that here we possess 
Be none of our own, if a God we profess ; 

But lent us of him as his talent of gold, 

Which being demanded, who can it withhold ? 


** God maketh no writing that justly doth say 

How long we shall have it—a year or a day; 

But leave it we must, (howsoever we leave), 

When Atrop shall pluck us from hence by the sleeve. 


** To death we must stoop, be we high, be we low, 
But how and how suddenly few be that know ; 
What carry we then but a sheet to the grave, 

To cover this carcass of all that we have ?” 
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From George Gascoigne, once so 
warmly admired, and then so tho- 
roughly forgotten, whose unthrifty 
youth was redeemed by a sober man- 
hood, and, as an eyewitness tells us, 
by ‘‘a godly and charitable end,” we 
could borrow several things which de- 
serve praise, and might afford plea- 
sure. His minor poems, all smoothly 
and easily written, have something of 
fancy, and much of good feeling. 
They show a gradual advance in taste 
and polish, as applied to popular poe- 
try, on which those qualities seem 
better bestowed than on the cold rap- 
tures and forced fictions of Petrarcan 
love. Gascoigne’s lullaby to his youth- 
ful passions is ingeniously conceived, 
though unequally executed. It flows 
with a somewhat sweet and slumber- 
ous melody. Take, for example, the 
first verse :— 


** Sing lullaby, as women do, 

( Wherewith they bring their babes to rest ; ) 
And lullaby can I sing too, 

As womanly as can the best. 

With lullaby they still the child, 

And if I be not much beguiled, 

Full many wanton babes have I, 

Which must be stilled with lullaby.” 


His Good- Morrow and Good- Night 
are both of them meritorious composi- 
tions, infected, indeed, with the vulgar 
disease of running an analogy for ever 
on all fours, whether it will orno; but 
probably not on that account the less po- 
pular with the million. Though averse 
to separate what their author intended 
for companions, we must, from con- 
siderations of space, confine ourselves 
to the quotation of one of these pieces, 
and shall give the preference to the 
« Good- Night,” as encroaching least 
on the department of psalmody. Gas- 
coigne, we may observe, died in the 
prime of life, in 1577. 


GASCOIGNE’S GOOD-NIGHT. 


‘¢ When thou hast spent the lingering day 
In pleasure and delight ; 
Or after toil and weary way 
Dost seek to rest at night ; 
Unto thy pains or pleasures past 
Add this one labour yet ; 
Ere sleep close up thine eye too fast, 
Do not thy God forget. 


** But search within thy secret thought 
What deeds did thee befall ; 

And if thou find amiss in aught, 
To God for mercy call. 





¥ea, tho’ thou find no thing amiss 
Which thou can’st call to mind, 

Yet ever more remember this, 
There is the more behind, 


And think how well soe’er it be 
That thou hast spent the day, 
It came of God, and not of thee, 
So to direct thy way. 
Thus, if thou try thy daily deeds, 
And pleasure in this pain, 
Thy life shall cleanse thy corn from weeds, 
And thine shall be the gain. 


‘* But if thy sinful sluggish eye 
Will venture for to wink 

Before thy wading will may try 
How far thy soul may sink : 

Beware and wake, for else thy bed, - 
Which soft and smooth is made, 

May heap more harm upon thy head 
Than blows of enemies’ blade. 

Thus if this pain procure thine ease 
In bed as thou dost lie, 

Perhaps it shall not God displease 
To sing thus soberly. 


I see that sleep is lent. me here 
To ease my weary bones, 

As death at last shall eke appear 
To ease my grievous groans. 

My daily sports, my paunch full fed, 
Have caused my drowsy eye ; 

As careless life, in quiet bed, 
Might cause my soul to die. 


‘* The stretching arms, the yawning 
breath 
Which I to bedward use, 
Are patterns of the pangs of death 
When life wil me refuse. 
And of my bed each sundry part 
In shadows doth resemble 
The sundry shapes of death whose dart 
Shall make my flesh to tremble. 


** My béd itself is like the grave, 
My sheets the winding-sheet, 

My clothes the mould which I must have 
To cover me most meet. 

The hungry fleas which frisk so fresh, 
To worms I can compare, 

Which greedily shall gnaw my flesh, 
And leave the bones full bare. 


** The waking cock that early crows 
To wear the night away, 

Puts in my mind the trump that blows 
Before the latter day. 

And as I rise up lustily 
When sluggish sleep is past, 

So hope I to rise joyfully 
To judgment at the last. 
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“ Thus will I wake, thus will I sleep, 
Thus will I hope to rise, 


Thus will I neither wail nor weep, 
But sing in goodly wise. 
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ing, as another specimen of Gas- 
coigne’s poetry, a part of a dramatie 
chorus, in his Glass of Government, 
a “ Tragical Comedy,” intended, it 


My bones shall in this bed remain, is said, to expose the prevailing errors 

My soul in God shall trust, of education. These lines ni pro- 

By w ne — “ ee a - bably the first example in the lan- 

Frees San one aay Sm guage of this species of composi- 
tion. 

We may be excused for here add- 

Js, 
** When God ordain’d the restless state of man, 
And made him thrall to sundry grievous cares, 
The first-born grief or sorrow that began 
To show itself was this: to save from snares 
The pleasant pledge which God for us prepares : 
I mean the seed and offspring that he gives 
To any wight which in the world here lives, 
‘* Few see themselves, but each man seeth his child, 
Such care for them, as care not for themselfe ; 
We care for them in youth when wit is wild ; 
We care for them in age to gather pelf. 
We care for them to keep them from the shelf 
Of such quick-sands, as we ourselves first found 
When heady will did set our ships on ground.” 

Our next quotation shall be from a striking deficiency in social culture. 
Robert Green, best known as adra- Who would desire to see in this respect 
matie writer, who was born about 1550, a retrograde movement, or to confine 
and died in 1592. He is said to have poetical composition to “ courtly ma- 
been the first English poet that wrote kers’’ or men of fortune? Who is it 
for bread, and it has been observed, that longs for the time when poets 
that his life thus forms “a melancholy shall cease to write, and to write bet- 

' epocha in the history of our literature.” ter thanthey would otherwise do, either 
ns But is this justly said? Is that.a me- simply for bread, or for better bread 
lancholy era at which poetical talent than they would otherwise eat? Poor 
came to be employed as the means Green, however, diminished by his 
of supporting its possessor? Such a_ vices and follies both the honour and 
change seems rather to cast a gloomy advantage of his laudable exertions for 
hue upon the times that preceded it; a livelihood. Yet he seems, in the 
as implying either that the public had midst of dissipation, to have preserv- 
previously been unwilling to give ed some purity of taste, and tender- 
bread for poetry, or that poetry had ness of feeling. The following lines 
never arisen where there was a want are not without smoothness and cle- 
of bread. On either supposition, when gance. 
4 properly followed out, we must infer 
‘© Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content ; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown: 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 
The poor estate scorns Fortune’s angry frown. 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 
‘* The homely house that harbours quiet rest, 
The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
The mean that ’grees with country music best, 
The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare, 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss ; 
A mind content both crown and-kingdom is.” 
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The last line of these verses sug- 
gests a well known popular poem, of 
which the composition seems referable 
to this or to an earlier period. “ My 
mind to me a kingdom is,” the song 
to which we now refer, appears to 
have been printed and familiarly known 
some years prior to 1590. Its author 
is undiscovered, and is apparently be- 
yond the reach ofconjecture. It was 
a favourite subject of imitation in its 
own day, and has been often since 
inserted in poetical collections with a 
high degree of praise. It is certainly 
in its own department a remarkable 
composition, and reflects credit on the 
infancy or adolescence of English po- 
pular poetry. The commencement, if 
now deprived of the charm of novelty, 
is strong and impressive ; and several 
of the lines or stanzas throughout are 
neatly expressed, smoothly construct- 
ed, and diversified by some variety of 
point and metaphor. Yet the leading 
idea of the poem, such as it is, is not 
expanded with much fertility of 
thought, or skilfulness of management. 
The same things are repeated with 
needless iteration, and the brief and 
sententious phrases employed, while 
they interrupt the flow of melody and 
feeling, are often strung together with- 
out any natural tie of connexion or 
congruity. The prevalence of this 
fault may be apparent from the cir- 
cumstance that different editors have 
differently arranged a good number of 
the stanzas, without its being easy to 
tell that the true order has been ma- 
terially violated. We insert such verses 

‘of it as we think best deserving of at- 
tention. 


** My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That God or nature hath assigned ; 
Tho’ much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


** Content I live, this is my stay ; 
I seek no more than may suffice : 
I press to bear no haughty sway : 
Look, what I lack, my mind supplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 


** T see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall : 
I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all : 
These get with toil and keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear, 
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‘* Some have too much, yet still they 
crave ; 
little have, yet seek no more: 
They are but poor, tho’ much they have, 
And I am rich with little store: 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 


‘*¢ J laugh not at another’s loss, 
I grudge not at another's gain: 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
I brook that is another’s bane : 
I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 
T loath not life, nor dread mine end. 


** T wish but what I have at will, 

I wander not to seek for more: 
I like the plain, I climb no hill, 

In greatest storms I sit on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain, 
To get what must be lost again. 


** My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clear my chief defence; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence ; 
Thus do I live, thus will I die, 
Would all did so as well as I.” 


If it were fair to subject a compo- 
sition of this popular kind to very 
serious criticism, or if it deserved 
such a tribute to its importance, a 
graver objection to this piece, as to 
others of a similar character, might be 
found in the general coldness of its 
temperature, connected with the fal- 
laciousness of the sentiments involv- 
ed in it. 


** My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find,” 


has a lofty and imposing sound, and 
seems the prelude to a proud display 
of the noblest enjoyments and richest 
resources of mental perfection, scarcely 
agreeable, indeed, to that humility 
which best becomes a human creature. 
But the progress of the poem is not 
suitable to its outset. The regal en- 
trance, by which we at first approach, 
proves, after all, to be the porch to 
a cottage. It is found that the only 
particulars in which the mind resem- 
bles a kingdom, or is enabled to afford 
its possessor such perfect joy, are 
the subjugation of troublesome appe- 
tites, and the absence of external ob- 
jects of interest to ruffle its serenity. 
No reference is made to the enjoy- 
ment of any positive pleasure, to 
the indulgence of any social emotion, 
or the discharge of any active duty. 


(Oct, 
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_ This is surely a poor view of that 
noble domain, the mind of man, and 
ve, itis not a poetical one. Indifference 
to human affections implies a low 
tone, both of poetry and morality, as 
there can be neither praise nor sym- 
pathy without virtuous exertion or 
strong emotion. It must be confessed 
that several poems of the class we 
are now considering are pitched upon 
this under key, and seem merely to 
represent virtue as implying the ne- 
gation of vice, and to place the only 
security from criminal indulgence in 
the retrenchment of natural passion. 
Some minds may find their best refuge 
in this retreat from active life, but 
they ought to announce their prefer- 
ence with the humility of those who 
have been forced to fly where it was 
$0, their duty to fight. In a world of 
nce; creatures of kindred origin and con- 
stitution with ourselves, a proud exul- 
tation in a state of mere quiescence, 
unaffected by the innumerable varia- 
tions of fortune and feeling occur- 
ring around us to demand our sym- 
npo- pathy, is nothing else than a refined 
very selfishness, unattainable, indeed, in our 
rved actual condition, and not desirable if 
e, a it could be attained. Such voluntary 
is to separatists from the natural union of 
it be the human family might be addressed 
its in lines, somewhat resembling, in 
fal- homely plainness, the productions of 
‘oly- the school which we are now consider- 
ing :— 
‘‘ © My mind to me a kingdom is’— 
No longer urge that swelling strain, 
For who can hope the praise is his, 
and A monarch o’er himself to reign ? 
play 
shest “ Nor boast that thus in cold content 
‘cely Thou bear’st a calm and careless mind ; 
‘lity Nor deign’st to laugh or to lament 
ure. For joys or sorrows Of thy kind. 
pd * Such lonely life may lurk apart, 
ach, + Unreached by tainting passion’s stain ; 
h to And what was once a human heart: 
only May lose the touch of human pain. 
Ford ‘* But heavy is the blame he bears 
Who, flying vice, flies virtue too : 
are Whose fields, devoid of corn or tares, 
ee Lie barren in his Maker’s view. 
uty. ‘* And greater bliss it were to groan, 
Joy- With all whose sufferings ask a sigh, 
, to Than, thus congealed to conscious stone, 
ry Unwept, unweeping, live and die.” 
uty, 


Our next object of selection, “ The 
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Soul’s Errand, or the Lie,”’ has had its 
due share of controversy and perhaps 
of commendation. It has often been 
ascribed to Raleigh, and was at one 
time supposed to have been written by 
him the night before his execution. 
What authentic instances there are of 
poetical composition in so awful a 
situation we shall not pause to en- 
quire ; but we should be in general 
disposed to ascribe them less to mag- 
nanimity than to desperation, or the 
love of effect. Certain we are that, in 
such moments, a man should be more 
intent on examining himself than on 
condemning his fellow-creatures, and 
should be too much occupied with the 
mysterious scene on which he is enter- 
ing, to rail at the world from which 
he is taking his departure. But all 
speculation as to the probability or 
propriety of such a poem being com- 
posed by this great man, in such cir- 
cumstances, is here excluded by the 
facts. Raleigh perished in 1618, and 
Mr Ellis observed that the poem ap- 
peared in “ Davison’s Poetical Rhap- 
sody”’ ten years before. Recent cri- 
tics, however, have somewhat perti- 
naciously clung to a similar idea, with 
the modified suggestion, that the poem 
might possibly have been written by 
Raleigh “ the night before he expected 
to have been executed” in 1603. But 
it appears that the poem can be traced, 
if not to print, at least to paper, ten 
years even before that date, so that 
this new possibility becomes again 
impossible. We must, therefore, be 
content to abandon entirely this ro- 
mantic account of its origin, and 
either betake ourselves to some other 
theory, or submit to leave the matter 
in obscurity. Mr Ellis has rather 
rashly assigned the composition to 
the silver-tongued Sylvester, on no 
better ground than that his editor has 
kidnapped and disfigured it by inclu- 
ding it with some wretched additional 
stanzas in the collection of his poems 
in 1641. Ritson attributes it to Fran- 
cis Davison, in whose “ Rhapsody” the 
earliest printed copy of it is found. But 
in the * Rhapsody”’ are collected the 
compositions of various authors, some 
by name and some anonymously, and 
there is no special reason for ascribing 
this poem to Davison, whose signature 
is not affixed to it as it is to other 
pieces of his acknowledged composi- 
tion. Mr Campbell enquires whether 
the “ Soul’s Errand” is not the same 
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poem with the Soul’s Knell or * Soul 
Knil” of Richard Edwards, which 
Gascoigne mentions in one of his pre- 
faces, and which he ridicules simple 
readers for supposing to have been writ- 
ten “in extremity of sickness.” This 
theory would remove its date to a pe- 
riod prior to 1567, the year of Ed- 
wards’s death, which seems scarcely 
admissible. If it were so, it is sin- 
gular that so remarkable a poem 
should not be found in print long 
before the publication of the Rhap- 
sody in 1601, while, on the other hand, 
it is equally singular if the “ Soul 
Knell,” which is mentioned by more 
than one early writer as well known 
and as having been “ commended for 
a good piece,” should not now be at 
all extant. Were we to indulge in a 
very diffident conjecture as to this last 
question, we should suggest that Ed- 
wards’s “ Soul Knell” might be found 
im the pleasing little piece beginning 


** Q death, rock me on sleep, 
Bring me on quiet rest, 

Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful brest.” 


The burden of this song is certainly 
favourable to the supposition. 


** Toll on the passing bell, 
Ring out the doleful neil, 
Let the sound my death tell, 

For I must die. 

There is no remedy, 

For now I die.” 


The manuscript of this dirge is said 
to bear the appearance of having been 
written about the time of Henry VIII., 
and it has been thought to have been 
composed either by, or inthe person of, 
Anne Boleyn ; while Mr Ritson, with 
little apparent reason, has ascribed it 
to George, Lord Rochford, the brother 
of that unhappy princess. It seems 
possible that it may have been com- 
posed by Edwards; who, in 1561, was 
appointed master of the singing-boys 
in Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, and 
may, in compliment to his mistress, 
have written it in the person of her 
mother. Its composition has eminently 
the appearance of having proceeded 
from a practical vocalist, while it 
corresponds, more nearly than any 
other piece we reriember, with the 
now unattached title of Edwards’s 
once celebratetl “ Soul Knell.” The 
¢* Soul’s Errand” appears to us to in- 


[Oet, 


dicate a considerably liter date ag 


well as a different style. 

Dismissing these unsatisfactory spe- 
culations, let us return to an examina- 
tion of the poetical merits of the com- 
position which has given rise to them. 
The “ Soul’s Errand” has received a 
very high commendation from’‘a ve 
high authority. “ The ¢ Soul’s Er. 
rand,’’’ Mr Campbell has said, “ by 
whomsoever it was written, is a burst 
of genuine poetry. I know not how 
that short production has ever affected 
other readers, but it carriesto my imagi- 
nation an appeal which I cannot easily 
account for from a few simple rhymes, 
It places the last and inexpressibly 
awful hour of existence before my 
view, and sounds like a sentence of 
vanity on the things of this world, 
pronounced by a dying man, whose 
eye glares upon eternity, and whose 
voice is raised by strength from ano- 
ther world.” 

This is noble criticism if it were 
justly bestowed. But we confess that 
we greatly question its soundness. The 
critic seems to have been duped by his 
own poetical genius conspiring with an 
indulgent taste, and to have discovered 
in this composition that sublime tone 
and those solemn features which are the 
appropriate characters of the subject, 
but which, we fear, are but feebly and 
defectively expressed in the attempted 
representation of them. Here it is, 
perhaps, that a poet is found to be 
most fallible as a judge, if, at any 
time, by accidental associations or re- 
laxed attention, the spirit of sound 
and searching criticism is biassed in 
its decisions, or its vigilance laid asleep. 
The suggestion to a poet’s mind of a 
poetical situation or sentiment has in 
itself the effect of poetry, and gross 
deficiencies in taste and execution may 
escape his observation, if his excited 
feelings and conceptions overpower 
his faculties of judgment and compari 
son. He sees, then, in the subject of 
his criticism, not what the work truly 
is, but what it might be. He clothes 
the dead and dull skeleton that is pre- 
sented to him with the vigour and 
warmth of life, and mistakes the images 
of his own fancy for the creations of 
the performance before him, which 
has merely roused them from their 
sleeping-places in his soul. This re- 
sult is most likely to occur in the case 


“of unpretending and sketch-like pro- 


ductions, which disarm the severities 
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of censure by not appearing to chal- 





lenge a high place in poetical reputa- 
tion. It will be further facilitated 
as to those compositions which have 
the charm of antiquity on their side, 
and are likely to have been first pre- 
sented to the mind while its suscepti- 
bilities of pleasure were greater than 
its experience or penetration. We 
readily admit that the first stanza of the 
“ Soul's Errand”’ is elevated and strik- 
ing ; whether we conceive it to be the 
poet's idea that he was then infusing 
his spirit into this dying address to the 
world, or adopt the bolder view that 
he was delivering a command to his 
soul itself to visit men after its separa- 
tion from the body, and denounce their 
deceptions. The last verse also, or at 
least the last couplet, has some vigour 
and dignity, but these are associated 
with mean expressions, and a feeble 
conceit. The intermediate verses, 
might, some of them, make tolerable 
prose, but can scarcely be said to con- 
tain much poetry, while many of them 
are not merely commonplace, but 
stupid. No calm or unprejudiced 
critic, we think, would be startled 
either by the glaring eye, or by the 


" supernatural voice of a dying man, in 


reading the following very middling 
stanzas. 


‘‘ Tell potentates they live, 
Acting by others’ actions, 
Not loved unless they give, 
Not strong but by their factions. 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lie. 


*¢ Tell men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state, 

Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate : 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 


** Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their greatest cost 
Seek nothing but commending ; 
And if they make reply,' 
Then give them all the lie. 


* * * * * 


** Tell arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming ; 

If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 
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** Tell faith it’s fled the city; 
Tell how the country erreth ; 

Tell manhood shakes off pity ; 
Tell virtue least preferreth ; 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lie.” 


It seems to need no ghost, nor any 
man about to become one, to tell us 
most of these things; and they are 
often so tamely expressed, that we 
might suspect they were not all the 
production of the same author who 
conceived the idea, and composed the 
first stanza of the poem. But, in 
truth, the writers of that time seem 
to have been incapable of retrenching 
the weak and unequal things which 
most poets must sometimes write. 
They had not learned “ the last great 
art of all, the art to blot.” They had no 
idea, that in the poetical litter, it was 
generally best to destroy a large pro- 
portion of the progeny ; but seem to 
have looked with a parent’s partiality 
on even the most rickety of the pro- 
ductions to which they had once given 
birth. The poem now before us, like 
many others, would be greatly im- 
proved by abridgement; and, fami- 
liar as it must be to our readers, we 
take the liberty of inserting it in 
the curtailed shape in which a ma- 
turer judgment might perhaps have 
originally presented it to the public. 


“¢ Go, soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand ; 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant. 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


* Go, tell the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Go tell the church it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good. 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 
1 * * 
“6 Tell zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell love, it is but lust, 
Tell time, it is but motion, 
Tell flesh, it is but dust, 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie. 
* * * 
** Tell wit, how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness ; 
Tell wisdom, she entangles 
Herself, in overwiseness. 
And if they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 
* 
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*¢ Tell fortune of her blindness, 
Tell nature of decay ; 
Tell friendship of unkindness ; 
Tell justice of delay. 
And if they dare reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


* * * 


** So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Altho’ to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing, 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill.” 


We believe that we have now reach- 
ed the point at which, for the present, 
we should pause. The extracts we have 
given exhaust, according to the ob- 
jects of our plan, the period previous to 
1590, the most important era in the his- 
toryjof English poetry. In that year ap- 
peared the “ Fairy Queen,” the bright- 
est effulgence of moral poetry that ever 
roseon the world, and at whoselight the 
meaner beauties of the sky must have 
paled their ineffectual fires. The 
** Fairy Queen” will be for ever felt and 
admired by all who can feel or ad- 
mire poetical truth and beauty ; but 
the genius of its author cannot be 
fully appreciated except by comparing 
his work with those of his predeces- 
sors, and ascertaining its immeasur- 
able superiority over every thing that 
his country had yet produced. The 
only type of Spencer's spirit is to be 
found in “ Sackville’s Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates ;” but highly as 
we must estimate that composition, 
it yet detracts little from the infinite 
praise of Spencer’s varied and sus- 
tained powers. Whether as a reposi- 
tory of the richest poetical language, 
or as a monument of the noblest facul- 
ties of intellect and imagination, the 
Fairy Queen equally demands our 
wonder and our love, in a degree which 
can only be surpassed by our rever- 
ence for the solemn and sublime pur- 
poses which were to its author as the 
muse of his inspiration. Let us be 
forgiven, however, if we intercede for 
the poets who preceded Spencer to 
obtain a milder judgment than if 
Spencer had already written ; and let 
us not be thought too bold in behalf 
of the humbler class of whom we have 
now been treating, if we claim for 
them the praise of being the har- 
bingers of the great moral poet, to 
announce his possible approach, and 
to prepare for him in the breasts of 
his countrymen a wider anda warmer 
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welcome. We can scarcely regard it 
here as an indifferent consideration, 
that for nearly half a century the 
popular poetry of England had 
shown a character so earnest and 
serious, and so faithful to the laws 
of our spiritual nature. We shall 
not ask whether, in any circum. 
stances, Spencer could have descend- 
ed to the levities of Ariosto; but we 
may be allowed to doubt whether he 
would have been encouraged to string 
his pure and virtuous lyre at all, ex. 
cept in a country where the hearts 
of men were already attuned to 
better strains than those of luxury 
orlove. The importance of popular 
poetry in connexion with political 
feeling has often been noticed : its in- 
fluence in fostering and diffusing poe- 
tical’ compositions of a higher class 
than itself is at least equally conspi- 
The floating songs and sim- 
ple stanzas that are in the mouths of 
children and uneducated persons, are 
as the elements of poetical thought 
and feeling that lead them gradually on 
to higher attainments than they could 
otherwise reach. They are often the 
seeds from which the poetical faculty it. 
self springs up, in lonely and neglected 
minds, with as much luxuriance, and 
nearly as much beauty, asin those which 
have been visited by regular cultivation. 
The remarks we have now made ap- 
ply with the same force to the appear- 
ance of Shakspeare’s poetry as to that 
of Spencer’s. He, too, perhaps, 
needed the assurance of being exten- 
sively loved and understood before he 
could be excited to pour forth with 
such boundless profusion those max- 
ims and sentiments of moral wisdom 
and beauty which exalt his dramas 
above even the sublime oracles of the 
Greek Chorus. The appearance of 
Spencer and Shakspeare within a 
year or two of each other bears the 
strongest testimony to the advance 
that had been made in the materials of 
literary taste, and to the solid charac- 
ter, and lofty spirit of that country 
which produced them with such powers, 
and inspired them to use those powers 
with so true a reference to the duties 
and destinies of mankind. 

We shall take another opportunity 
of following out the subject of this 
essay, by collecting some of the most 
pleasing compositions of the minor 
moralists who appeared subsequently 
to the era with which we have now 
concluded, 
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*¢ Hie niger est—hunc tu Romane caveto.’’—Hor. 


« Uron my honour, sir, my father 
does not get more than 40 per cent!” 
This conscientious and genteel speech 
haunted me not very long since, du- 
ring a painful and dangerous illness. 
It came certainly very mal a-propos ; 
but having come, would not depart, 
like an imp of evil, as it was—for some 
one has observed, or, if not, some one 
might have observed, that words once 
embodied in sense or sentence have a 
living existence, the good or bad spi- 
rits taking conception in the mind, 
and birth from the mouth, never to 
return again, but invisible agents in 
the world, that do a world of mischief 
in it, and often standing in a court of 
justice against their parents in the 
flesh—such an imp of evil, I assert, 
was that sentence to me, for, having 
taken possession of the best room in 
the house of my brains, it kicked its 
heels there, and called about it lustily, 
and innumerable were the train of 
thought-imps that came at its call. 
“ Upon my honour, sir, my father 
does not get more than 40 per cent.” 
Who gave it existence? It was the 
son of an undertaker, my dear Euse- 
bius. The occasion this :—I was pre- 
sent when the said very genteel youth 
presented the bill for a funeral, a few 
weeks after my acquaintance had 
buried his father. Iam sure the old 
gentleman never would have s/ept with 
his fathers, could he have read over 
the items of his last journey, and 
would have again died over the sum- 
total. The bill was indeed startling. 
It was upon a slight remonstrance 
that this nicely-dressed mincing son 
of his father, in about the nineteenth 


year of his age, and full promise of 


his trade of hat-bands and scarfs, laid 
his hand upon the left side of his waist- 
coat, and unhesitatingly swore like any 
Peer of Parliament— Upon my ho- 
nour, sir, my father does not get above 
40 per cent!!” Years have passed 
away since I heard this sentence, nor 
have I thought of it in the interim ; 
but that it should just then, above all 
times, when I lay in a feverish state, 
and when it appeared by no means 
improbable that an inquest of ‘ 40 
percents” might be called to sit upon 
my body, was a remarkable proof of 


a fiendish existence of words that, like 
vultures, come to the wreck. From 
that day I know an undertaker by 
instinct, and abhor him, as dogs in 
China fly from a butcher. Long days 
and nights did I lie upon my uneasy 
bed; and this son of an undertaker 
was at the foot or the head of it con- 
tinually. At one time he brought me 
a list of friends and relatives to attend 
my funeral, most of whom I thorough- 
ly disliked ; at another time he laid 
out the scarfs, and hat-bands, and 
gloves upon-my bed, and changed my 
curtains into black cloaks. At another 
time he presented me with a book of 
patterns of nicely drawn coffins, and 
coffin-ornaments, tin-lacquered che- 
rubims, with wings, cloud, and trum- 
pet. Then stepped out of the room, 
and came in again with a stone-cut- 
ter, and his book of monuments and 
tablets—and then I racked my brain 
for inscriptions, and he suggested 
many, so abominable, that I was quite 
angry. Then the discussions upon 
the relative merits of stone and marble, 
the cost of cutting per letter; the 
clergyman’s fee, the clerk’s, the sex- 
ton’s—if all were to have silk hat- 
bands? the charges for pumping the 
grave dry. But the worst was when I 
felt that Z was in my coffin, and yet 
knew all that was going on in the room 
about me, just the same as if I had 
been purposely gifted with the facul- 
ties of mesmerism—only I was con- 
scious of sense of suffocation. Under 
this new magnetism I saw them carry 
me out of the room, the ever polite 
son of an undertaker pointing the way. 
I felt the shock as they knocked against 
a} bureau (of which, by the by, I told 
them to take care), in which I had 
many treasures—alas! thought I— 
farewell! never toseethem again. I 
very distinctly saw a near relative, to 
whom [ had left, for me and for him, 
too, a handsome legacy, smile with 
more hilarity than was becoming the 
peculiar situation, and I believed he 
inwardly thought he should rummage 
my bureau. I would call to them 
to stop—I wished to alter my will— 
but no utterance came to my wishes. 
‘«* This then,” says I, “ is being dead 
in law.”—* I am infant—oh! the 
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rogues !— they will ransack all —I 
shall have nothing.”—* You shall 
have the bill,” looked the son of an 
undertaker, and “ upon my honour, 
my father does not get more than 40 
per cent.” Extortion! miscreant !— 
« Lift the poor gentleman cautiously 
over the banisters, and don’t hurt the 
wall for the next comer,” muttered 
an oily-faced fellow in damp black, 
the smell of which was awfully suffo- 
eating. I saw and smelt through the 
boards that covered me. Bang they 
went against the staircase wall, and 
they staggered under me. “ Well 
done, Old Scratch,” cried another. I 
was horrified—was he one of my 
bearers? We passed the door of the 
room where my “ mourning friends” 
were assembled. It was open. Who 
would believe it? they were in jo- 
cund conversation. Mysurgeon, whom 
I had considered the tenderest and 
most humane of beings, was facetious 
with the parson; how they, too, were 
** true” sportsmen—always in at the 
death ! There was some confusion in 
the hall. The great door was open. 
I saw the two mutes, the horses of 
a part of the body of the hearse, 
and heard the wheels of mourning 
coaches behind. * Go on,” says one. 
“* We can’t,’’ says another. ‘‘ Lawyer 
Codicil isn’t come yet,’’ said another. 
—*I sent him hatband and gloves,” 
said the son of an undertaker, “and a 
coach at his door.”—* Coach is re- 
turned,” said another; “he can’t 
come, he says, but will be here after 
the funeral to read the will.””—** Oh, 
he will, will he,” thought I; but I 
couldn’t jump out of the coffin, though 
I tried. He will take the will for 
the deed,” said I; “I never will em- 
ploy Lawyer Codicil again.” — There 
are no lawyers where you are going, 
a something suggested to me; and do 
you forget you are dead? you are go- 
ing to be buried.“ Go on,” said the 
son of an undertaker. Out came the 
procession in cloaks, and he was ran- 
ging them in order, two and two. I 
saw the paraphernalia, hatbands, &c. 
‘blown by the wind as we got out of 
doors, but I couldn’t feel a breath of 
it. I have no breath in my body, 
thought I, and therefore the air will 
have no sympathy with me; I shall 
never feel it again. Then all the men 
about me looked the most solid sub- 
stances I ever beheld ; they had been 
all the morning real beef-eaters. They 
shoved me into the hearse. I was sen- 
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sible of the first slow motion—then 
that I was quite dead—in fact, I fell 
fast asleep ; and when I awoke the 
told me I was better—and the good 
surgeon was feeling my pulse, and did 
look jocund, and I forgave him. But 
it was some time before I could re. 
concile myself to the sight of my re 
latives, who had put on a hilarious 
look as they struck against my bureau, 
Though I knew perfectly that I was 
then alive, I had at first a confused 
notion as if I were two persons, one 
dead and one alive; then that I the 
living and I the dead were at issue 
and had a lawsuit, and that I the liv. 
ing had a decision of the Court of 
Chancery in my favour—that my dead 
self was outlawed for contempt of 
Court, and that the Court below had 
issued an “habeas corpus” against 
him. He was condemned in costs, 
The surgeon was plainly metamor. 
phosed before my face into Lawyer 
Codicil. I insisted upon discharging 
his bill; he told his clerk to make it 
out; and then behind him, with his 
pen in his hand, I saw the aforesaid 
son of an undertaker, who asked him 
if he should tack on more than “ forty 
per cent.” 

I will not attempt to run through 
an hundredth part of the detail of the 
wanderings of these two miserable 
days and nights, scenes various in 
character, but in all of which, in one 
shape or another; this forty per cent- 
age was my persecutor. But, while 
I am on the subject of this mental de- 
lusion during illness, I will just men- 
tion two dreams, the effects of lauda- 
num, which I do not recollect that I 
had ever taken before. 

It is utterly inconceivable to one 
awake and (as he trusts) in his senses 
how such an idea could eyen enter 
into a sick brain. I thought my head 
was a forest; that there was a batiue 
in it; there were plenty of birds and 
of sportsmen ; shots were fired, and a 
brace of partridges fell right through 
my eyes to my feet. The shots were 
suggested only by the slamming of a 
door. 

The other dream was more painful. 
To understand which it must be told 
that I had suffered under acute inflam- 
mation, and it had been found neces- 
sary to apply a mustard plaster. And 
here I cannot but remember my own 
simplicity, forwhen my medical friend, 
good creature—and he was really my 
friend, and J ought to be thankful to 
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him that I am able to write this— 

when, I say, he told me that I might 

keep on the said mustard-plaster, if I 

pleased, till I saw him next day, I, 

who had enjoyed such good health 

that I never had had such a thing in 

my life, and knew not what a mustard- 

plaster was, said, in the innocence of 
my heart; that, to oblige him, I would 
keep it on for a week if he wished it. 

But, oh! tortures, all that ever were 
or will be, are centered in that thing 
called a mustard-plaster! One hour 
was torture beyond description. Whe- 
ther it was that it was upon the tender 
and afflicted part, or that my constitu- 
tion has a particular antipathy to such 
“ticklers,”’ as my worthy friend called 
them, I know not; but never did I 
ever feel such torment as that gave 
me—ay, for a day and a half at least 
after it was off. Now, after this plea- 
sant little episode of the mustard con- 
flagration, the scenes, the remem- 
brance of which makes the horrors of 
Milton and Dante tame, let us pass on 
to my second dream. I thought 1 was 
lying on a sofa. A servant entered, 
and announced that a woman wished 
to see me. I desired her to be shown 
up, supposing it to be some parochial 
affair. With this idea, the furniture 
of my room was gone, all but the sofa, 
and I was in an up-stair room of the 
miserable old parish poor-house. I 
arose to receive the woman, whose 
steps I heard upon the stairs. She 
entered, and we met in the middle of 
the room. She was dressed in an old 
black bonnet and red cloak, a gaunt 
haggard creature whom I had never 
seen before. She instantly caught 
hold of me, and wrestled with me, and, 
as I was very weak, threw me on the 
floor. Then I beheldsuchachange come 
over her. She threw off her cloak and 
her bonnet, and was instantly no longer 
the woman—but my friend O——, m 

amiable friend O———, and how altered! 
His features assumed the most terrific 
aspeet of rage, and his hair stood on 
end with fury, and his gesture was 
violent in the extreme. Now my wor- 
thy friend has a wooden leg. He gave 
a violent turn with his whole body, 
and jumped upon me, prostrate as I 
was on the floor, and with the end of 
his wooden leg pegged upon the very 
spot where I had had the mustard- 
plaster ; he gave a wonderful pirouette 
upon me, laughing and grinning ; and 
continued the action, with repeated 
jumps, which put me in agony; he 
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spun like atop. Such torture could 
not last long, and so I awoke. And 
here ends my experience of laudanum. 
I very soon recovered from my illness, 
of which, my dear Eusebius, I send 
you these particulars, as you have ex- 
pressed much anxiety on my account. 
I shall not soon forget my friend 
“« Forty per cent” —and I am so tho- 
roughly impressed with a sense of fu- 
neral follies and funeral rogueries, that 
one object of this letter is to entreat 
you, my dear Eusebius, to see, when 
my day shall come, that I be quietly 
and unostentatiously laid in the 
ground. I would return to it as a 
child, wearied with his trifling sports, 
to his mother’s breast. I care not 
with how little cost; it is not my de- 
sire to enrich an undertaker by my 
death. And I beg you will signify to 
my nearest relatives that for my part 
of the show I willingly dispense with 
all their outward marks of sorrow— 
and that if they choose to put them- 
selves and families into black, that 
they will do so to gratify themselves, 
and not to honour me. I have made 
calculations of what, according to the 
usual routine of these matters, my de- 
cease would cost my family, and find 
that the law and the undertaker might 
be considered as in part my heirs, 
which I by no means intend, and 
would provide against. 
People may complain of the expense 
of living, when in reality they have 
more cause to complain, if they had 
any forethought, of the expense of 
dying. In fact death is treated as a 
crime, and subjects us both to “ pains 
and penalties.” Her Majesty loses a 
subject—so there must be a fine, with- 
out a recovery. Come into this world 
how we may; we are greatly taxed for 
the luxury of leaving it. We let the 
Government tax us high enough, but 
that we let the undertakers tax us be- 
sides, is certainly a wonderful folly. 
There are situations of distress, when 
aman can neither afford to live nor 
to die ; and is haunted in his ailments 
by visions of the harpies that will come 
to defile or to consume his substance. 
What pretence can there be but our 
own easy sufferance for the abomina- 
ble death-law, armed with probate duty 
and legacy tax, ever on the watch for 
spoliation? A man lies weak, help- 
less, incapable of exercising his indus- 
try and providing further means for 
his family—and because he is in this 
weak cendition, you take away from 
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him a portion of his former industry 
—when he wants it all, and more. 
You, in fact, accost him pretty much 
as the thief did the unfortunate man 
who was quite out of breath, and could 
not move a step further, having pur- 
sued another man who had run away 
with his hat—** What,” said the new 
come thief, “ can’t youstir a step fur- 
ther?” ‘ Notastep,” said the rob- 
bed. ‘ Not one?” said the other,— 
“then, hang it, I'll have your wig.” 
The law in this respect, is in fact a 
real Fury, with a power of ubiquity 
and self-multiplication, and is up to 
every mans bedside at his appointed 
hour, if he’have any thing worth hav- 
ing ; and because he can run his course 
no longer, boldly breaks open his 
strong-box, takes Fury’s portion, and 
meeting the undertaker on the stairs, 
bids him walk up and help himself. 
Law has a strong arm—if the strong 
and vigorous can scarcely resist it, 
how shall the weak?—so we put up 
with the evil, and that we may be 
used to it, and, like the eels, the better 
bear the skinning, we cannot have an 
almanac to tell us the weather, but it 
shall contain tables to refresh our me- 
mories, and tell us that we are mor- 
tal, and what is the cost of mortality. 
But, my dear Eusebius, why may we 
not make a strong fight against the 
undertakers? Let any and all men 
get their bread by an honest calling. 
Live, and let. live, should be every 
man’s motto; but it is not theirs. 
They are, therefore, out of the pale 
of humanity. They won't let live, 
but live upon our dying. They do not 
comfort the * widows and afflicted,” 
but vastly swell the amount of their 
sorrow. They come into the house 
like commissioners of Death’s Parlia- 
ment, and with their retinue eat up 
and drink up all in it, before they that 
should have a share of it have been 
dead a week. And then the damaged 
and rotten goods they distribute to the 
mourners at the highest prices, know- 
ing very well the matter will never be 
noticed, and in many instances their 
taking even these back again at less 
than a quarter the cost, so that a hat- 
band or gloves may be sold at full cost 
twenty times, and taken back for a 
trifle as many!! Really, when we 
come to consider the matter fairly, if 
my friend “ Forty per cent’ spoke 
truth, he had a conscience, for very 
many get five hundred percent. Then 
their humility and look of considera- 








tion before the bereaved so disarms 
suspicion; they acquire.a look of 
such universal and particular sym. 
pathy that their official duties have 
an air of benevolence in the doing, 
Their accounts are sure to be sent in 
in a decent time; that is, when it 
would be a pain to look into them, 
when the feelings are too tender to 
discuss or dispute any of the items— 
for in grief we think of nothing but 
grief, and are generous, or careless— 
and who would bear the shame and 
reproach of being supposed niggard, 
and repentant of the cost bestowed on 
affection, and hopes buried in the 
grave? 

And, do you know, Eusebius, that 
in cities and populous towns there is 
too often an under traffic between 
them and the parochial clergy, so that 
the items charged are never sent; a 
regular cash account being kept be- 
tween them, to the profit, and, as you 
will think, to the shame of both,’ the 
undertaker keeping to his own share 
a third, or even a half!! Though this 
is all very well understood, it is con- 
nivance notwithstanding; oh, Euse- 
bius, were you one of the parochial 
ministers of a large city, what a nest 
of hornets would you have about your 
ears! You would pull the nose of the 
first that offered you the copartner- 
ship in the black business, and publish 
by advertisement the iniquity, and ac- 
quaint all widows, widowers, orphans, 
&c., that you had a stock of mourning 
items for general use, and would not 
trouble them. I confess I never see 
a town clergyman step out of his 
mourning chariot, in his many, many a 
time worn wo-trappings, for the wear 
of which the price of new is charged 
to the afflicted relative of the deceased, 
without feeling that he is lowered in 
my estimation, and that he is lending 
his name and profession to a petty 
fraud. But your conscientious un- 
dertakers are not satisfied with dress- 
ing up the relatives and friends—they 
must have attendants and mourners of 
their own, all to be tricked out at a 
similar cost. An acquaintance of 
mine, of very moderate means, told 
me, not long ago, that he had in the 
last year two funerals in his family— 
and that, though he wished to be as 
moderate as might be, and yet avoid 
the talk and notoriety of flying in the 
face of a custom, miscalled decency, 
and though the distance to the place 
of burial did not exceed a mile, yet 
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that the funeral expenses each time 


“were between seventy and eighty 


ounds. Now, Eusebius, one hund- 
red and fifty or sixty pounds from 
his pockets and his children’s, into the 
pocket of an undertaker, is a very ab- 
surd, and at the same time, a very la- 
mentable thing. That sum, bestowed 

on the education of his children, might 

have made a very considerable differ- 

ence in their views and situations of 
after life. How few, that know well 

in other respects to regulate their 

households and their business, have 

strength boldly to resist the custom, 

greatly aggravated by the whole trade 
of undertakers, and rather go on en- 
during the infliction of being knowingly 
imposed upon, and suffering in many 
cases a serious diminution of means, 
already too small, and often rendered 
smaller by altered circumstances caus- 
ed by the very death that brings the 
harpies upon his house. When I read 
in the newspapers, that in the last in- 
fluenza in London, there were suppos- 
ed to be not less than 1000 funerals in 
one Sunday, I could not help calculat- 
ing the enormous sum distributed 
among the undertakers, and consider- 
ing the expenditure a very serious ag- 
gravation of the family distresses 
brought about by that universal cala- 

mity. One thousand homeless, com- 
fortless homes for one day’s work of 
death in one city!! What must have 
been the aggregate amount of devas- 
tation of the malady!! Then to think 
that on the working day, the day fol- 
lowing, came the business of life, with 
all its tumult of action, and that all 
that was then going on of death, and 
all that had gone on, was hidden from 
sight—it brought a sort of conviction 
that the vast population was walking 
over disguised pitfalls; that, let who 
would fall in, the rest were careless. 
A London churchyard is at any time, 
crowded as it is, a most forlorn place, 
so utterly abandoned by the living, 
and as much as may be shut out from 
sight, as if we were ashamed of them, 
and compensated by a long neglect 
for the undertaker’s one expensive pa- 
rade. And who does not, while in 
life, encourage the idea of vesting in 
the grave? but in these receptacles 
there can be, fancy assures us, no rest, 
night nor day. The incessant noise 
of carriages that pass them in their 
speed of pleasure or business; the 
full tide and roar of life, that never 
stops to remember one inhabitant of 
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all the tombs, that ring with the cha- 
riot wheels of universal neglect, rat- 
tling on to the feast or show—and the 
dampness and the fog that settles on, 
or broods over them in the twilight of 
a November day, and the chill and 
rains of wintry nights, so sadly con- 
trasted with the low debasing riot of 
life, and wickedness of lanes around 
them, all those seem to rob death of 
its repose, and even of its respect, and 
the grave-tenants of their respectabi- 
lity. No, Eusebius, I am weak 
enough to abhor such sepulture. If I 
must contemplate the outward scene of 
my last home—and how few are there 
that do not?—let it be where the grass 
grows not rank and black, amid the 
broken pots and pans, and refuse cast 
from decaying windows—but where 
the grass grows on which the sun 
shines, and a flower may spring up 
from the fresh earth, returning modest 
thanks as an offering, even from the 
dead, for the blessing of showers and 
dews of heaven—where, if there be 
pride, it shows not its offensive arro- 
gant airs, but the aristocratic and hum- 
ble monuments bears a family relation 
to each other, claiming clanship in 
death; where the daily frequented 
path yet keeps friendly fellowship 
with the living, and where graves are 
not unvisited; where graves look 
sensible of a Sabbath, and Sabbath 
care and villagers’ talk—where the 
Sunday congregation, not hastening 
out with all speed, as from an odious 
place, love to linger; and there is 
homely courtesy, and better than 
everyday thoughts put on with Sun- 
day clothes. Where a friend, such as 
my Eusebius, may freely come and 
cheat his fancy, and give breathing to 
his affection, without having to seek 
sexton or beadle for key, and a per- 
mission to be paid for. Not too gay 
for sorrow, nor too sad for love; but 
where there may be an indwelling 
sanctity that may hallow both; whence 
sorrow might receive comfort and 
love trust ; where there is a sweet green 
shade for the tales of the young, and 
a lingering sunshine upon many a sod 
to rest the aged as they sit, not un- 
thankful that beneath their feet is the 
same home that will receive them, as 
it has received their kindred before 
them. Such is a scene of peace. 
Here the living may hope to “ sleep 
with their fathers.”” I love even the 
country churchyard epitaphs, their 
repetitions, their quaint rhymes, and 
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mis-spellings. One can fancy that on 
moonlight nights, when the shadows 
connect grave with graye, and stone 
with stone by their distinct lines, that 
gentle spirits come out of them, and, 
linked together in groups, seek amuse- 
ment, their permitted hour in reading 
each other’s histories, and humble 
praise. You know, Eusebius, I do 
not mock—there is no thought that is 
not in some sense areality ; and such an 
one, if it passes through the mind but a 
moment, awakens but anatural instinct, 
assuring us that even death is not all 
death. Somewhere the dead ave, and 
I do not think we are the worse for 
bringing them nearest to ourselves. 
The country churchyard has, besides, 
another charm. It rarely witnesses 
the undertaker’s pomp. They are 
mostly town ferrets—here, poor men 
are chiefly brought to their graves on 
poor men’s shoulders; there is, in 
general, more decency than show, 
though the village carpenter will some- 
times affect the undertaker; but it is in 
an humble way, and the consequences 
are not disastrous. There is a cus- 
tom with country clubs that is not a 
bad one—every member, in case of 
death of wife or husband of any mem- 
ber, gives a shilling to the survivor. 
This does more than pay the funeral 
expenses, and as there is not, as yet, 
any very great ambition for display, it 
may be hoped that substantial com- 
fort is offered by the custom—yes! 
substantial comfort, for it is a com- 
fort that there may be a loaf, and 
somewhat more in the house, even 
after friends have broken bread, and 
temperately taken a parting draught, 
not taken without solemnity, and 
moral, and perhaps religious feeling. 
Bereavement is made worse by imme- 
diate deprivation of life’s comforts. 
A little time is required for reconcile- 
ment to worse things, and this club 
aid is in general very timely, and it 
does not go to the undertaker. The 
sleeping family of a country church- 
yard, as I remarked, are generally un- 
disturbed by grandeur, seeking to 
mingle its bones with the humble—it 
does:-happen sometimes. Iremember 
well a procession which came from a 
considerable distance, which, though 
the parties concerned in it were not 
themselves grand, being too much left 
to the taste, and ambition too, of the 
undertaker, was somewhat conspi- 
cuous. I bore a part in it as mourner 
—we were two days upon the road, 
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and such two days! never shall’ I fore 





get them. When we had left the town, 
it seemed as if all had thrown off even 
the semblance of sorrow. I was in 
the coach with the nearest relatives, 
who, very sensibly, endeavoured to 
make the journey as little dismal as 
might be, and succeeded; so that it was 
even pleasant. There was nothing to 
blame here; but the officials of the 
procession, the cavalcade, the under. 
taker, and his “ merry-men all,” made 
holiday all the way. It was observable 
enough, that, as fiddlers, on entering 
a village, strike up a note or two to 
show their calling, so on such occa. 
sions did our friend the “ forty per 
cent”? marshal his men, and for a few 
moments affect professional solemnity ; 
but it did not always succeed, the 
officials did not go quite the straight 
way they were marshalled; and at the 
inns at night, I very much suspect the 
corpse was left to take care of itself; 
for * twas merry in the hall.” And 
upon one occasion I remember the 
procession was stopped before we 
entered a town—the mutes were miss- 
ing, and when found, they had been 
strangely and ludicrously metamor- 
phosed. The mutes had been with 
the liquids, and there was confusion in 
their tongues. We arrived at length, 
by the help of pretty fast driving ; when, 
not too near town and village, without 
being weary of our journey, we depo- 
sited the deceased in a country church 
vault. And I recollect thinking as I 
stood near the ceremony, and marked 
the stupid unconcern of the crowds 
that came to see the show, that it was 
a needless waste of money to bring 
thither with so much pomp one whom 
not one of the village population had 
known, or would ever acknowledge 
by any sympathy, to be flesh of their 
flesh, or bone of their bone, no, nor 
even dust of their dust. And all this 
coldness and indecency, if I may so 
call it, was purchased at the cost of 
some hundreds of pounds, for the 
benefit of—the Undertaker. 

It is very evident that costly fune- 
rals have not, for their first object, 
respect for the dead. The pride of 
the living is more conspicuous in them. 
If, however, they were a solemn les- 
son to all men, if they were a public 
proclamation of death—a warning that 
all should take heed to their ways, it 
would be well. The burial-service is 
so; but it is precisely where the un- 
dertaker’s work of parade commences 
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that there is an interruption of -the 
solemnity, which is not taken up again 
until the last deposit in the earth, 
when the friend and the relative steal 
forward, and drop their tears into the 
rave, and the men of business keep 
in the back-ground—often even then 
indecorously ‘to pack up their trap- 
pings for another show. And there 
is always sure to be something ridicu- 
lous mixed up with their proceedings. 
In the last case it was strikingly so to 
even the would-be mourners ; for they 
were not thought of, and the appear- 
ance of wo was discarded a mile out 
of town, the pace quickened, and 
the resumption of the farce occasion- 
ally, made the whole a mockery. The 
dresses assumed; the mutes; hired 
mourners; the known circumstance 
that they have never perhaps seen the 
deceased, nor care one farthing for 
him or her, and often they know not 
which ; their sleek appearance, bodily; 
their enormous eating and drinking ; 
their impatience to shuffle up their 
paraphernalia ; all these things, which 
are, besides, most adverse to any sym- 
pathy with the real mourners, have 
in themselves much of the ridiculous. 
The mummery before our eyes leaves 
us notime to think of the defunct; and 
if we do, it is to picture him,. not as 
death, but as the mummers have trick- 
ed him up. The mind’s eye can with 
difficulty penetrate the plumed enclo- 
sure. ‘The very idea of the Trade of 
Wo, that all is hired for the occasion, 
is revolting to better feeling. Now 
it is the absence of this hired sorrow, 
and the room that is left to the imagi- 
nation of the spectator, by the dress 
and sword of the soldier upon his cof- 
fin, to personify the dead—to see him, 
at a glance, the living and the dead— 
that makes a soldier’s funeral exceed- 
ingly affecting. And here all that 
attend have been his companions, nor 
is there any pantomime trickery of 
dress and gesture. These are the very 
arms he wore, he handled—the boots, 
their hability, their fitness to the in- 
dividual, all that which made them 
his, and him theirs, is not yet depart- 
ed. We see the man more awfully 
than if we actually saw him lying in 
his coffin. The value of the indivi- 
dual man is stamped by the official 
military attendance, and serves as an 
epitaph of merit. The costliest fune- 
ral of the highest son of earth has 
nothing so affecting. 
There is much more solemnity in 
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funerals abroad, where the Church 
steps in at once, and takes possession 
of the deceased as under its protec- 
tion, under the sanctity of its religious 
authority ; and if it makes an exhibi- 
tion, it is with authority,—and this 
proclamation has holiness init, All 
that is not ecclesiastical is kept out of 
sight. There is nothing intermediate 
between the deceased and the Church. 
The undertaker interferes not, intrudes 
not here to spoil all. Death, it is 
true, reigns for the hour, but religion 
triumphs. The Church certifies the 
triumph, and the resurrection. I 
well remember, my dear Eusebius, 
how much I was once affected by an 
exhibition of this kind, on the very 
first night of my entering Rome. It 
was dark; a singularly impressive 
cry attracted my attention. Iwas led 
by the sound some distance, I knew 
not where, for I was totally unac- 
quainted with the city. I found my- 
self in a large and long street, at the 
further end of which I could see many 
torches, and heard a constant repeti- 
tion of the cry. I waited, leaning 
against a large pillar, until the pro- 
cession should reach me. It did so, 
and passed in great order; first came 
the several religious orders, all bear- 
ing torches, as I should suppose, in 
number many hundreds. ‘Then a 
single figure, a miserable friar, of 
some low order apparently, bare-foot- 
ed, with his cord round his waist, 
bearing on his back a common coffin- 
shell, totally unornamented; in fact, a 
few poor boards tacked together ; im- 
mediately after him, a sumptuous and 
highly raised car or bier, on the front 
and lower part of which was a splen- 
did display of armorial bearings, and 
above the body. It was a lady—of a 
fine person, and noble and handsome 
aspect. She lay extended; her hands 
joined as in prayer; her face, her 
hands, and her feet naked and un- 
covered; the rest of her person ap- 
peared in a stole of black, and such as 
showed the beauty of her form. She 
appeared to be about thirty years of 
age. Her countenance I shall never 
forget ; it was extremely placid, pale, 
had no sunken and worn character, 
as if disease had touched it. You 
could scarcely believe there was not 
consciousness remaining ; or whether 
remaining, as of the world left, or im- 
parted as of the new world, were the 
doubt. It passed; and then followed 
a long train similar to that which pre- 
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ceded the body, of monks and friars, 
and all religious orders numberless, 
with torches, and singing as they pass- 
ed ‘ the Miserere,” as did the whole 
procession. I did not follow to the 
church, for I was afraid of losing my 
way ; and I had heard strange tales of 
the streets of Rome, which deterred me. 
In this case the parade lost its va- 
nity and pride, for it seeraed less of 
the individual than of human grandeur 
in the abstract, and that set up even 
by the Church itself as a broad text 
upon death, and humility, and all 
things, rather to be offered than dis- 
played at the foot of the cross in the 
sanctuary to which the procession was 
moving. How contemptible did all 
the funerals I had ever seen, in which 
display was affected, seem after this! 
There is much in the idea that no 
unhallowed hands touch the body—be 
it so, or not, you are persuaded it is 
the case. There is no vulgar inter- 
vention between life, death, and the 
tomb. Every act, after the breath 
has departed, is of sanctity and reli- 
gious rite. 

I was on another occasion much 
struck with this. Turning the cor- 
ner of a street in Rome, also, and 
at mid-day, I suddenly came upon a 


tall personage dressed in ecclesiastical 
habit, carrying before him a coffin, in 
which was a child, a girl, probably 


about ten years of age. She was very 
beautiful. To say the face was pale 
would ill describe the appearance ; it 
was marble pallor, with a look as if 
it had been recently so converted from 
living flesh and blood. Yet the idea 
of weight conveyed by the word mar- 
ble must be excluded from that ce- 
lestialized look and substance. Indeed, 
seeing that it was the body of one of 
the age I have mentioned, it has since 
been a sourse of some wonder that the 
priest could so easily carry it, and 
that surprise still more spiritualizes 
the subject. But that it was so pale, 
it might have been, to the imagination, 
an angel caught sleeping, and brought 
in the flowers of Paradise in which it 
had decked itself—for there were 
flowers in festoons from head to foot. 
None followed—there was but the 
priest with this beautiful child. It 
has been, thought I, discovered in its 
death to be an angel, and has put off 
in this sleep all its earthly ties and 
thoughts. Nor parents, nor relatives, 
must follow it. It must be laid by 
priest’s hands in the temple for a sea- 
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son—then will sister angels come to — 
awaken her, to own her, and to bear 
her away. It was but a few moments 
while the ecclesiastic was passing, that 
I gazed upon the figure, yet often has 
the vision recurred to my mind; how 
quick is thought, how searching is 
observation, when a mystery, nature 
knows not what, makes the impression! 
I said, Eusebius, that undertakers 
keep clerical company for mutual ad. 
vantage—let the relatives look to that 
—but when they are in league with 
the medical profession, let the sick 
man look to what stuff he takes; 
Many years ago my good father, 
whom you know, Eusebius, to have 
had a natural antipathy to any thing 
sordid, was sent for to receive his fare. 
well and blessing from an aged aunt 
upon her sick-bed at Bath. He ar. 
rived in time to see her alive, and 
likewise to have an interview with the 
apothecary, who, on taking leave at 
the door—the old lady yetliving—said, 
softly and significantly, to my father, 
putting a half a guinea at the same 
time into his hand, for he took him for 
the butler, my father being particular 
in his dress—* Be so good, sir, as to 
inform the family that my brother is 
an undertaker.” Fagots and fury! 
gloves and hat-bands ! but such a thing 
as this ought to be looked into. If 
such should be the practice now at 
Bath or elsewhere, we are none of us 
safe in our beds. I have observed 
that an undertaker pays his court to 
the penurious wealthy. Misers are 
frequently known to be profuse in this 
their last, their only expenditure, 
They not uncommonly give very large 
directions for their funerals ; and, with 
a whimsical inconsistency, have driven 
hard bargains upon the occasion, 
which they are shrewd enough to 
know will not be adhered to, and, in - 
some instances, have given an order 
on their heirs for the amount, and 
taken discount beforehand for their 
own funerals. It is but one of the 
freaks of pride. I knew a man who 
denied his aged wife, with whom he 
had lived forty years, in her last ill- 
ness medical attendance or nurse, and 
the many little comforts she wanted. 
But once dead, his affection was shown 
by extraordinary magnificence in her 
funeral. Great was the display. The 
coffin was the most sumptuous that 
could be ; all went on, to the universal 
astonishment of the neighbourhood, at 
great cost. But alas, the fit was over 
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the day before the funeral should take 
place. A thought struck him that he 
could save something in conveyance of 
the coffin from the undertaker’s, and in 
the dusk of the evening he sent for it 
home in a dung-cart. It upset by the 
way, perhaps through the malice and 
the contrivance of the undertaker, and 
arrived in broad day at the miser’s door, 
daubed with mud, and a troop of hoot- 
ing boys after it. He forgot to give 
directions respecting his own burial ; 
perhaps the costly experiment and 
failure of his wife’s interment sickened 
him ; his son certainly did not trouble 
his head about the magnificence of it. 

The celebrated Van Butchel was 
worthy of our respect, not so much for 
his beard and spotted horse, as for his 
determination and success in defraud- 
ing the black fraternity of their un- 
reasonable expectations. He was at 
no sumptuous cost for Ais wife. It 
has been said that an annuity had been 
bequeathed to her, “ as long as she 
should be above ground.” Be that, 
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however, as it may. He did preserve 
her above ground, and above ground 
she may be now perhaps. For he was 
the inventor of a new pickle, and in 
the experiment the great John Hunter 
was coadjutor. It is quite pleasant to 
think ‘that one human being in the 
great city could escape the hands of ~ 
the Black Harpies. The old woman 
in Horace was to be carried oiled, to 
see if it was possible for her to slip 
through the hands of her heir and the 
undertakers. But the pickle of Ma- 
dame Van Butchel was a happier 
thing, for through it she was never 
carried out at all, but preserved at 
home.* 

If a man would but consider every 
funeral he sees as his own, or as spe- 
cimens of the trade, from which to 
select for himself, how much absur- 
dity, mockery, and expense would he 
determine to cut off. Some have taken 
a fancy to have their coffins made, 
while in good health themselves, and 
kept them constantly before their eyes. 





* The following Epitaph, which I have somewhere met with, may not be unaccept- 


able, 


‘* In reliquias Marie Van Butchel novo miraculo conservatas, et a marito suo super- 


stites cultu quotidiano adoratas. 


‘© Hic exsors tumuli jacet 
Uxor Johannis Van Butchel, 
Integra omnino et incorrupta, 


Viri sui amantissimi 


Desiderium simul et delicie. 

Quam gravi morbo vitiatam, 

Consumptamque tandem longa morte, 

In hunc quem cernis nitorem, 

In hanc speciem et colorem viventis 

Ab indecora putredine vindicavit, 
Invitaé et repugnante natura, 

Vir egregius, Gulielmus Hunterus, 


Artificii prius intentati 


Inventor idem et perfector. 
O! fortunatum maritum, 


Cui datur 


Uxorem multum amatam 
Retinere una in unis edibus, 
Affari, tangere, complecti, 
Propter dormire, si lubet, 
Non fatis modo superstitem, 
Sed (quod mirabilius) 


Etiam suaviorem, 


Venustiorem, 
Habiliorem, 


Solidam magis, et magis succi plenam, 
Quam cum ipsa in vivis fuerit ! 

O! fortunatum virum et invidendum, 
Cui peculiare hoc, et proprium contingit, 
Apud se habere foeminam 


Constantem sibi 


Et horis omnibus eandem !” 
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This may be bravery or cowardice ; 
they may think thus to reconcile them- 
selves by degrees to that which they 
searcely dare face in all its reality. 
But to rehearse the funeral in full, 
even to the laying out the gloves and 
hat-bands, and to the examination of 
the accounts of the “ forty per cents,” 
would, if it became a fashion, doubtless 
ruin the trade. For, if men themselves 
were not satisfied with the rehearsal, 
their heirs would be. Milton rehearsed 
his, but that was to keep off the reality. 
There are many who profess to give 
up the world, to shut themselves up 
for the rest of their lives, who would 
do well to take this method of announ- 
cing to their friends their defunct state, 
that no further enquiries may be made 
about them, a practice which some 
debtors have found very convenient ; 
for men desperately in debt, by so 
doing, may, like skilful divers, plunge 
over head and ears, in the sight of 
their creditors, and come up else- 
where. That a rich man, however, 
should see himself dead and buried, 
and then sit down to write his own 
epitaph, and send it per post to his 
executors, would be past belief, if it 
were not to be found among the freaks 
of humanity. There is an example, 
Eusebius, within my and your memory. 
You remember Sir Giles the 
sceptic—of Park. It is generally 
supposed that he died abroad ; but no 
such thing—by some means or other 
the truth has come out. Weary of 
property and prosperity, and of having 
no wants ungratified but the greatest, 
that of knowing what he wanted ; mo- 
rose, suspicious, misanthropic, he had 
long’ quarrelled with Providence for 
too amply providing for him; and 
more out of spite than conviction had 
long professed himself an atheist. At 
the age of seventy he meditated a new 
scheme of happiness ; the only bar to 
the execution of which, for some time 
after the conception of it, being that it 
would confer happiness on others, a 
thing he never by any chance intend- 
ed. He had for years shut himself up 
within his own domain, and had mostly 
taken his exercise by nightfall. In 
these nightly excursions he visited the 
owls, and the owls visited him, and 
they were mutually satisfied that they 
had no other society. It occurred to 








him that the monks of La Trappe 
must be an improvement on them, in- 
asmuch as there must be less noise in 
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the convent. He formed, therefore, 
the scheme to become a member of 
their or some other monkish order, 
Whither he retired is not known. He 
left his beautiful domains, just at the 
moment his extensive Jands and gar. 
dens were putting on their best sum. 
mer looks, and gently breathing in 
every wind “ enjoy.” 

This jnvitation was too much for 
him, for he was determined not to en. 
joy any thing. So he departed, osten- 
sibly to pass a few months on the 
Continent. Thither he went, taking 
with him only one old faithful domes. 
tic. He proceeded to the town of 
B Having been there a few 
weeks, he opened his scheme to this 
old and tried servant, and made him 
solemnly swear to keep the secret, and 
perform his part in the scheme—to 
give out that he was dead—and to 
procure a mock funeral. And to se- 
cure his fidelity, he showed him a very 
beneficial codicil in his will, not avail- 
able but in case of his real or suppos- 
ed death. I pass over the condition 
of the poor old domestic—he had 
served his master too long to dispute 
his will—and now there was a lurking 
wish that nobody else would dispute 
it. It had been law to him, and might 
be in the eyes of others. The plan is 
agreed upon. The old domestic be- 
comes acquainted with some of the 
under attendants at the hospital of 
, and by their means, under pre- 
tence that his master is a Professor of 
Anatomy, procures a body—conveys 
it to the lodgings—and, all minor mat- 
ters prepared for the deception, tells 
the people of the house that a friend 
of his master’s had died suddenly while 
paying him a morning visit. The 
body, under the real name of his mas- 
ter is coffined, and magnificent orders 
given for the interment. Things be- 
ing in this state, the domestic writes 
to the next heir an account of his 
master’s sudden death; ‘that he had 
been obliged to deposit the body in 
lead, and all was ready for the funeral, 
and -* waiting further orders,” &c. 
&e. 
The heir arrives, with little show of 
sorrow, and, strange to say, this rather 
amused than offended the old gentle- 
man, Sir Giles, who now, under the 
disguise of a red wig and other ways 
and means of metamorphosis, at the 
recommendation of his servant to the 
Undertaker, has become one of the 
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derable a man. In his capacity of 
assistant Undertaker, he was initiated 
into the mysteries, was even pleased 
with the sober riot and licentious de- 
corum, the cheating, the pilfer, the 
knavery, and felt a new joy in his 
misanthropy. ‘ Hung be the heavens 
with black.’’ Though the Undertaker 
spread showers of silk, and suspended 
as clouds his sombre broad cloth, they 
were to him but as Xerxes’ arrows, 
that shut out the day, but did not hit 
the sun of happiness that now, for the 
first time, shone in his heart. Happy 
to him was the day of his death, but 
far happier that of his burial. He 
looked upon his heir as the fool that 
had taken the burden of his station 
and property off his shoulders ; and as 
he would have only hated him the 
more had he shown any feeling on the 
occasion, he was quite indifferent to 
the degree of sorrow he affected or 
omitted to affect. After the funeral he 
walked away, no one ever knew whi- 
ther, bequeathing, as he fully believed, 
to his heir, all the miseries of prosperity 
unalloyed. Among his papers were 
found his epitaph: ‘ ravra xons xas 
wavre ro wndev,” The old domestic has 
recently. died, and bequeathed his 
money to the Ebenezer Chapel at 
T——, and had disclosed, before his 
death, to relieve his conscience, so 
much as has enabled me to tell you 
the story. I have only a word or two 
to add to this long letter, that, in my 
spleen against all undertakers, that 
they may more effectually mourn in 
their professional calling, and get their 
“* forty per cent’ with entire impuni- 
ty, I will remind them of the ancient 
discipline of their tribe among the 
Scythians, and sincerely wish they 
would return to it. Herodotus tells 
us, that when the king died, the under- 
takers who attended him (I will use 
the words of the historian), * cut off part 
of one ear, shave their heads, wound 
themselves on the arms, forehead and 
nose, and pierce the left hand with an 
arrow. Having done this, they ac- 
company the chariot to another dis- 
trict, and this manner is observed in 
every province, till, having carried the 
dead body of the king through all his 
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official attendants upon his own funeral. 
Every thing was magnificently order+ 
ed, as becoming the rank of so consi- 
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dominions, they bury him in the coun- 
try of the Garrhians.” Thereisscarcely 
an undertaker’s array, provided he be 
of any note, and has been long in the 
trade, that would not furnish the fol- 
lowing list to be strangled—* a con- 
cubine to be strangled, with a cup- 
bearer, a cook, a groom, a waiter, a 
messenger, certain horses.” A Royal 
Funeral in those days was somethin 
worth seeing—for, not satisfied wit 
the above, “ they took the King’s 
Ministers, fifty in number, and strang- 
led them ; and with them the King’s 
stud, fifty beautiful horses, and after 
they have emptied and cleansed their 
bellies (the King’s Ministers, they 
having been supposed to have filled 
them extraordinarily), they fill them 
with straw, and sew them up again. 
Then they lay two planks of a semi- 
circular form upon four pieces of tim- 
ber, placed at a convenient distance, 
with the half circle upwards; and when 
they have erected a sufficient number 
of these machines, they set the horses 
upon them, spitted with a strong pole, 
quite through the body to the neck ; 
and thus one semicircle supports the 
shoulders of the horse, the other his 
flank, and his legs are suspended in the 
air. After this they bridle the horses, 
and, hanging the reins at full length 
upon posts erected to that end, mount 
one of the fifty they have strangled, 
upon each horse, and fix him in the seat 
by driving astraight stick upwards from 
the end of the back-bone to his head, 
and fastening the lowest part of that 
stick in an aperture of the beam that 
spits the horses, Then, placing these 
horsemen quite round the monument, 
they all depart ; and this is the man- 
ner of the King’s Funeral.” The 
Scythians were a sensible people. 
When Dr Prideaux offered to the 
publisher his connexion of the Old 
and New Testament, the bookseller 
remarked that it was a dry subject, 
and he could not safely print it, unless 
he could enliven it with a little humour. 
Perhaps, my dear Eusebius, you will 
charge me with making such an attempt 
upon a graye subject. Be that as it 
may, I know very well that if I do not 
make you laugh, you will laugh with- 
out me. Ever yours, z 
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ScarFIE.p is one of the old-fashion- 
ed villages that give such a charm to 
the rural scenery of England —not 
quite so romantic as Miss Mitford's 
Everlegh, nor so picturesque as Ken- 
more, nor so secluded as Callander, 
but a clean populous hamlet, buried 
in huge clumps of elms, with the smoke 
rising clear into the sky, and reveal- 
ing the habitation of man long before 
the houses themselves are visible 
among the windings of the lane. A 
post town at a distance of three or 
four miles forms a link between it and 
the world; a sort of mooring-ring, 
attached to which the village rides 
securely amid'the constantly rising 
waves of new events; and without 
which it would drift away into the 
vast ocean of oblivion. A river, too, 
like “ Kennet swift for silver eels re- 
nowned,”’ is another tie between it and 
the inhabitants of the rest of the world ; 
for few weeks pass in the fishing sea- 
son without sundry Viators and Pisca- 
tors finding their way to the Crown, a 
small hostel, which stands aristocra- 
tically apart from the village, and 
promises, on a board at the gate, 
good entertainment for man and beast. 
When we add to these the weekly 
visits of various pedlars and teamen, 
miscellaneous beggars, and sometimes 
in the summer a pic-nic party from 
the neighbouring town, we feel almost 
inclined to alter our opinion of Scar- 
field, and to consider it entitled to 
more respect than we were at first 
disposed to allow it. Whatever de- 
gree of importance we may attach to 
it, we are sure to receive the hearty 
concurrence of our valued friend Igna- 
tius Hubble, F.R.S., who considers it 
unequalled in England, and has resid- 
ed in the principal mansion, called 
Manor-hall, for twenty or thirty years. 
His wealth, his learning, his having 
written and published a book, and at 
last his venerable age, and a pig-tail 
of unusual length, have made him uni- 
versally acknowledged as the “ princi- 
pal inhabitant.” The farmers take 


off their hats—the squires shake his 
hand, and even the great Sir Wilfred 
Hammond, the owner of the estate, 
used not unfrequently to stay whole 
weeks with him, and make his house 
What the cause of this 


his home. 





intimacy may have been it is difficult 
to conjecture, for two people more un- 
like than the scientific and literary 
Ignatius, and the fox-hunting, wine. 
bibbing baronet, can no where be 
found. ' It has been surmised, indeed, 
that mutual convenience may partly 
account for their friendship, for it was 
always remarked that a good many 
thick parchment parcels were visible 
during Sir Wilfred’s visits, and that 
for a few days after he had gone up 
from Scarfield, he seemed to have 
amazing quantities of ready money, 
This circumstance could not fail to 
strike any body who compared it with 
his usual state of impecuniosity ; for 
Sir Wilfred is one of those extraordi- 
nary individuals only to be met with 
in this land of attorney-stewards and 
broad-acres ; who are owners of mag. 
nificent estates, and sometimes have 
only a faint recollection of the colour 
and shape of a guinea. It certainlyis 
a great defect in the economy of na- 
ture that a man’s income does not al- 
ways expand in proportion to his 
family ; and few people regretted this 
mal-arrangement more bitterly than 
Sir Wilfred. A stud at Newmarket, 
which he had kept without feeling the 
expense of it, fifteen years before, was 
a dreadful draw on him, now that he 
had a son at Cambridge; and even 
the pack of hounds he had started as 
a bachelor, made prodigious inroads 
on his fortune now that his wife had 
saddled him with Madame Carson's 
bills. It may seem strange that he 
did not give up Newmarket and his 
hounds ; but the thought never enter- 
edhishead. He thought a great deal 
oftener of his son giving up Cam- 
bridge, and his wife deserting Madame 
—but the son went on with his studies, 
my lady went on with her dress, New- 
market rejoiced in his racers, and 
Tom Herrick still hunted his pack. 
Mr Flashy continued to “ do for him,” 
as, in legal phraseology, he expressed 
it, and Sir Wilfred, about twice in the 
year, paid a flying visit for a few days 
to our worthy and ready-money friend, 
Ignatius Hubble. 

Dear good old Ignatius! what a 
flood of good-humour inundated your 
countenance as day after day Sir Wil- 
fred and you drew your chairs closer 
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to the fire, if it were winter, and to the 
bow-window in summer, and passed 
between you the huge flat-bottomed 
decanter that held two good quarts of 
claret, and yet modestly called itself a 
bottle of wine! Not, oh venerable 
and esteemed Ignatius, that you were 
addicted to the pleasures of the table 
—falsely so called—or that you de- 
graded the high character of a philo- 
sopher and a scholar by an unseemly 
regard for creature-comforts in a liquid 
shape, but simply because you knew 
that the good-natured visitor would be 
sedate and silent, prepared to swallow 
with pleasure and edification whatever 
you chose to pour into him—whether 
through the medium of a green glass 
nearly as large as a barrel, and in the 
shape of prime old Bordeaux—or 
through your own lips, tipt with ce- 
lestial fire, and in the shape of an ora- 
tion to which all the bees of Hymettus 
had contributed their honey, and no 
small portion of their hum. Then 
you knew that you might harangue to 
attentive ears on all manner of sub- 
jects—on the adventures of your youth 
—the studies of your manhood—the 
reflections of your age—your disco- 
veries in science—your experience in 
all things—your disappointments in 
love! Vor you know you were disap- 
pointed, though you sometimes pre- 
tend you jilted the widow ; Ignatius! 
it was the widow that jilted you. 
You’ve confessed it a hundred times 
to Sir Wilfred, and he has a hundred 
times forgotten the whole concern ; 
for your communicativeness on such 
topics has generally reached its height 
when the aforesaid decanter was for 
the second time in the very act of en- 
listing in the marines; an incident 
which had a very remarkable effect on 
the memory of your friend. But hark! 
the drawing-room bell is vehemently 
pulled for at least the twentieth time, 
and a sharp, clear, precise voice is 
heard saying to Abraham Slocock— 
“ Are you certain you told the gentle- 
men that tea was ready ?”” 

So Ignatius is a husband ?—perhaps 
a father ?—a patriarch with his table 
quite overshadowed with olive branch- 
es? Ah, no! abachelor has he been, 
and is likely to be to the end of time. 
And yet many of the comforts that 
only thé weaker vessels, as we politely 
call them, can bestow, are in our ex- 
cellent friend’s possession—sour looks 
when he is not exactly punctual, and 
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severe reprimands when he omits near- 
ly throttling himself with vast rolls of 
handkerchiefs if he puts his foot out 
of doors after mid-day, especially in 
aneast wind. Yes! we may safely say 
that Miss Barbara Hubble, a spinster 
sister of mature years, contrives to 
make his home as agreeable to him as 
if he had a wife. The part of children 
is played to the life by George and 
Mary Hope—the offspring of a favou- 
rite niece whom Ignatius has adopted, 
and whom all the world has long ago 
set down for his heirs. 

‘‘ But the theory of education, my 
dear Sir Wilfred, is very insufficiently 
deveioped. The faculties are treated 
as if they were potatoes or turnips 
that had been planted at a particular 
time, and at another particular time 
were expected to come to maturity. 
The faculties, I maintain, on the other 
hand, vary so astonishingly, so much, 
and so greatly in the period of their 
acquiring’ the fulness of their growth, 
that sometimes they are in a very im- 
perfect state even in old age. You 
have met with old people who were 
stupid, ignorant, dull ?” 

Sir Wilfred looked at his host 
through the mist that had begun to 
settle over his eyes, and observing that 
the old gentleman addressed the ques- 
tion to him in a very pointed manner, 
answered, “ Oh yes, dull enough, my 
good sir; but with a bottle of such 
claret as this we can do very well, I 
assure you.” 

*‘ Well, sir, the cause of their stu- 
pidity, even in extreme old age, is, 
that they have not completed their 
education. The generality of man- 
kind are not qualified for any place but 
school till they are fifty years of age. 
I myself, Sir Wilfred, was under a 
strict tutor till thirty-five ; I have re- 
gretted ever since that he died when I 
had reached that period, or he might 
have continued his superintendence of 
me till the present time.” 

«‘ He would be a pretty old gentle- 
man if he stuck so long on the perch,” 
hiccuped the listener. 

«‘ Not much above a hundred, which, 
bya recurrence to the patriarchal mode 
of life, might again be rendered the 

rime of manhood. I myself, Sir 
Wilfred, feel as if I were still in the 
teens of my understanding ; and with 
regard to your boy that you complain 
of, what is he but a babe ?—a suck, 
ling ?”’ ; 
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«He sucks me pretty hard,” said 
the baronet, emptying the bottle ; 
‘¢ five hundred last term, and no chance 
that I can see of weaning him.” 

«* An infant without teeth,” conti- 
nued Ignatius, “a creature scarcely 
in the dawn of existence, fit only for a 
rattle and long clothes” 

** Long clothes!” exclaimed the 
baronet, who was no dab at metaphor, 
and could not make out what might 
be the meaning of all this nursery 
phraseology, “ long clothes, my good 
sir? you mean long clothes-bills—do 
you know that you are talking of 
Arthur Hammond, my son, six feet 
high, strong as a horse, and waiting 
very impatiently for his first commis- 
sion in the blues? and where the 
devil I’m to find the needful, Heaven 
only ”»—— 

«‘ You misapprehend me, Sir Wil- 
fred, I speak in figures. I give you 
the ideal presentment of an intellect 
still in the cradle, scarcely old enough 
yet to amuse itself with wooden 
horses ’""—— 

*«* A cursed deal too knowing a 
judge for that ; no, Arthur has a good 
eye for a nag,” muttered the father, 
who was again lost in a fog. 


** With but the experience of two- 
and-twenty years to enable it to grope 
its way through the dark places of 
this world; you must indeed, my dear 
friend, view the slight aberrations of 
such extreme juvenility with more 


philosophical eyes. In thirty or forty 
years more, I have no doubt Mr 
Arthur Hammond will be a verysteady 
and rational young man. Get hima 
tutor, "tis the only way.” 

“A tutor for a fellow six feet 
high ?” 

«* My dear sir, if he were a walking 
pyramid ’twould make no difference. 
“Tis of the intellect I speak—that may 
be of the very minutest tenuity while 
the corporeal covering is gigantic as 
the sons of Anak. But the tutor’s 
business would be to model the plastic 
clay of the still flexible understanding 
into what shape he chose; he would 
curb, restrain, reward, and punish, 
till the youthful pupil” —— 

** Would probably lay hands on 
the tutor’s collar, and fling him into 
the nearest pond.” 

(Ting! ting! ting! «* Abraham, are 
you perfectly sure you told the gen- 
tlemen that tea was growing cold ?”’) 

“ But the old girl gets impatient, 
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my dear Hubble,” continued Sir Wil. 
fred, slowly rising, “and we can finish 
the rest of this business some other 
time.” 

“No time like the present,” re. 
plied Ignatius, pushing the madeira 
to his companion, who resumed his 
seat once more, * a tutor must un. 
doubtedly be procured, and by way 
of setting a good example, I am on 
the point of engaging one’s services 
myself.” 

“You, Mr Hubble? what do you 
want with a tutor ?” 

“1 have a nephew, Sir Wilfred, 
who turns out very differently from 
what I expected. Instead of feeding 
himself with solid food that would 
raise him up a Hercules among the 
sons of men, he stuffs himself with 
light unwholesome garbage—would 
you believe it, Sir Wilfred, he told 
me himself that he had not the slight- 
est relish for Bacon.” 

“ Very bad taste, that’s all; for I 
think a rasher with a few eggs—or 
even boil’d with good beans—oneof the 
best dishes a man can sit down to.” 

*‘ T allude not to eatables, my good 
sir,” replied Ignatius ; ‘ ’tis food for 
the mind I talk of. Yes! George 
Hope has disappointed me. With 
Buffon and Cuvier in my hands, I 
have endeavoured for hours and hours 
to explain to him the formation, qua- 
lities, instincts, and habitudes of the 
animal creation. I even presented 
him at his repeated request, with two 
horses on which to conclude his stu- 
dies in natural history ; and in a 
month, one of them was found sus- 
pended by a huge iron spike run 
through its body on the top of a high 
gate in the hunting-ground of the 
Duke of Beaufort. How it got there 
is a mystery to me to this hour; and 
the other (seized in all human proba- 
bility by a fit of delirium to which 
the equine genus are liable), leapt over 
fifty hurdles in less than five minutes, - 
and committed deliberate suicide by 
drowning itself in a broad ditch which 
intersects a line drawn between this 
church-tower and Highwell steeple.” 

‘«* Hehuntsand rides steeple chases,” 
muttered the baronet, without being 
audible to the pre-occupied Ignatius. 
“ He's a tight lad, young Hope, I 
must have him over to Hammondale.” 

«I may say the same,” continued 
Ignatius, “ with regard to the princi- 
ples of buoyancy and suspension. 
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urchased a boat for him that he might 
Pecome experimentally acquainted with 
the power of resistance offered by 
water to a body passing through it ; 
that he might see the influence of 
light currents of wind on the sails. 
He seemed to attach some importance 
to the size of the vessel, and professed 
a strong desire to make his experi- 
ments on a large scale. The scene 
he fixed on was Southampton water in 
the neighbouring county ; and would 
you believe it, Sir Wilfred, I thought 
he was busily engaged in taking his 
scientific observations, till yesterday’s 
post brought me a letter dated from 
Stornoway, and accompanying an 
order on me for 150 pounds in fa- 
vour of Rory M‘Tosh, fish-curer and 
bailie.” 

‘« Joined the Yacht Club,” snored 
Sir Wilfred; * go it, George.” 

«“ You therefore perceive that a 
tutor is indispensable.”’ 

« A pilot more likely ; those rocky 
seas are no joke to a young one,” said 
the baronet. 

« A pilot, indeed, as you expressit, 
Sir Wilfred, is what both our young 
men require; a person of firm and 
decided character to hold the helm 
steadily in all the storms he may en- 
counter; a person of mature years 
and great experience. Money would 
be no object with me could I but pro- 
cure so.inestimable a guide for the 
wandering steps of my youthful charge. 
Surely, Sir Wilfred, at one or other 
of our glorious Universities, a gentle- 
man with these qualifications could be 
found.” 

«If you don’t grudge the money,” 
said Sir Wilfred, ‘‘ you can get any 
thing you require.” 

“| would not grudge the money.” 
“ Then leave the tutor getting to 
me; by George! I'll get you a fellow 


« My prar Son, 

“ Mr Flashy wrote fo me to say, 
that not another shilling could be rais- 
ed among the tenants, and that, as he 
was about to separate from his partner, 
he must clear off all old scores, and 
therefore sends in his bill. The ras- 
cal; he thinks he has his noose too 
firmly round my neck for me to kiek ; 
but he shall find he is mistaken, | 


Caapter II. 


To Arthur Hammond, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


shall teach your nephew Chaldaie in 
a week.” 

«* Languages I do not insist on. 
Those, I canteach him myself; ’tis 
life! life ! life!” 

** Send him to Paris, if life is what 
you want to show him. I learned 
more there in a fortnight, than the 
rest of the world could have taught 
me in a century. Frascatis—Tivoli 
—the Palais Royal—the Theatres— 
ah, my dear fellow, I’ve a great mind 
to be his tutor myself.” 

«*Tis not shows and spectacles I 
require. Of these, we have plenty 
here. I remember twelve years ago, 
seeing a Swiss giantess in London 
seven feet high, so that we need not 
leave our own island for extraordinary | 
sights ;—no, the life I mean is the 
co-existent, yet invisible life within us 
—the deep caves of reason, sentiment, 
and reflection, where the metaphy- 
sical genii are perpetually at work ; 
rearing subterranean palaces more 
stately and enduring than those of 
Aladdin—fit habitation for him who 
reigns over his subject thoughts, the 
king of the world of shadows which 
are more real than wood and stone— 
the etherial, pure, idealized soul.” 

“‘ Abraham!” exclaimed the voice 
we have heard before, ‘‘ go and tell 
the gentlemen that the tea is cold, 

the candles burnt out, and Miss Hope 
and I gone to bed.” 

« Then, Abraham,” said Mr Hub- 
ble, as the faithful domestic, with 4 
fidelity worthy of Homer's messengers, 
delivered the notice word for word, 
‘¢ bring in some fried bones, and lay 
the cognac on the table. I believe, 


ak Wilfred, you always take it 
co. — 

“¢ Without,” continued the werthy 
baronet, and sipt the last drop of his 
madeira with a sigh. 






know that, if I am pushed to extremi- 












ties, you will not refuse me your 
assistance, and an amazingly good 
offer has already been made for Ashy- 
well, if you will join me in breaking 
the entail. This I will not ask you 
to do, unless the necessity is very 
urgent; but as I think I see symptoms 
in Sir Hilary Jupp of an intention to 
call up his money, you had better run 
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up for a day or two to London, and 
visit him in his suburban paradise at 
Muswell Hill, and pay great attention 
to the tall young woman I introduced 
you to at Cheltenham. She is his 
only child, and they say will have ten 
thousand a-year; and as the whole of 
it was made by selling blankets, I 
don’t doubt you would be able with 
that sum to keep yourselves warm and 
comfortable. In fact, my dear Ar- 
thur, I have certainly held out some 
expectations of that sort to the old 
usurer, and I shall therefore consider 
it a piece of dutiful obedience if you 
will either marry her without delay, 
or keep her in hopes of it for as long 
as you possibly can. The thousand 
pounds you ask is paid into Drum- 
mond’s, but for Heaven’s sake, my 
dear boy, be careful ; for extravagance 
is the worst vice a young man can 
possibly indulge in. The week I spent 
at Scarfield has answered very well. 
Old Hubble is a real gentleman, 
though he has a little more ready 
money than is quite the thing; but 
bating that, and a cursed odd way he 
has of speaking like an encyclopedia, 
he is a most excellent and worthy 
man. Your mother continues as much 
attached as ever to his niece Mary 
Hope, and talks of asking her here 
again sometime next month. His 
nephew is at present in Scotland in 
his yacht, if I can make out old Hub- 
ble’s story, and is in want of a tutor. 
If you knew what a great rough Tony 
Lumpkin sort of a bear he was, you 
would be some little astonished at the 





old gentleman's fancying a tutor can 


be found to refine him; but people 
like Mr Hubble, ‘my dear Arthur, 
must be humoured in their whims, 
and I have promised to employ you 
among the big wigs and wise men in 
Cambridge, to procure for him a per- 
son such as he requires. I shall also 
write by this day’s post to my friend 
Colonel O’Donahue, who is living 
near Wallingford, tolook me outa bear. 
leader in Oxford, and his task will be 
easier as I have the name of a person to 
whom he is to apply—Jerome Whiffle, 
A.M.—in whom Mr Hubble has such 
confidence (from having read a book 
of his on education), that he will en- 
gage with him at once, if Mr Whif- 
fle will undertake the charge. In the 
mean-time, be on the out-look, and if 
O’Donahue fails in securing Whiffle, 
you will be prepared with a substi- 
tute from Cambridge. I shall desire 
the Colonel to write to you whether 
he succeeds in his commission ; which 
will be a saving of time, and also of 
trouble to me, as letter-writing is not 
my forte. Be careful of the thousand 
pounds, and never play high with a 
bad partner; don’t forget to visit 
Muswell Hill, and I think, on farther 
acquaintance, the squint you observed 
will disappear. Believe me, your af- 
fectionate father, 
«* WiLrrep Hammonp. 


** No news yet from the Horse 
Guards—but we may expect to hear 
very soon.” 


To Sir Wilfred Hammond—Hammondale. 


s¢ Dear FaTHER, 

«« Many thanks for the draft on 
Drummonds, which I will keep as long 
as it will stay by me, as a memorial of 
your fatherly regard. The hint about 
Miss Jupp shall be attended to, and 
the squint as little observed as possi- 
ble. As to George Hope and his tu- 
tor, I rejoice very much you told O’- 
Donahue to write to me as to the suc- 
cess of his enquiries, as I should have 
assuredly failed in getting any one so 
oer for the place as Mr Whiffle. 

he Colonel writes me on the subject, 
so your mind may be quite at rest. 
Young Hope will obtain all the po- 
lish and experience that the pride of 
‘ Oxford can impart, and the old gen- 
 tleman’s experiment on the slow de- 


velopement of the mental powers on 
which you have told me he is so elo- 
quent, can be carried on under the 
most favourable auspices. I am glad 
my mother is going to ask the young 
girl, Miss Hope, to visit her again. I 
thought her society was of great use 
to the old lady last summer, and I 
have no doubt will be equally agree- 
able this. I am pushed for time, as 
Euclid is waiting, and I remain, dear 
father, your affectionate son, 
«* AnTHUR Hammon.” 





“So far, so good,” said Sir Wil- 
fred on receipt of this missive from his 
son. ‘ Old Hubble will see that I 
have exerted myself to oblige him. 
The ten thousand a-year will reconcile 
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Arthur to the squint—the villain 
Flashy shall be paid off, and all will 
go well—I'll run up for a few days to 
town, and get a horse for Tom Her- 
rick in place of Brown Tiger, which 
js certainly grown groggy. Another 
conversation with Sir Hilary will do 
no harm at the same time. I wish I 
had told the boy at once, I had made 
an arrangement for him to marry the 
girl. That last five thousand could'nt 
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have been had without it; the next, I 
fear, won’t come without the actual 
marriage ; for the old blanket-maker 
begins to ride rusty.” —_—. 

——aA pity that plans so deeply 
laid, should be so completely over- 
thrown as were those of poor Sir 
Wilfred ; as we are under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of explaining to 
the reader in the course of the follow- 


ing pages. 


Cuapter III. 


It is much to be lamented that ladies 
begin to require spectacles just at the 
time when they grow most inquisitive. 
The prying propensities of fifty, join- 
ed to the clear eyesight of twenty-five, 
would have made our hitherto invisi- 
ble friend Miss Barbara Hubble, per- 
fectly intolerable. As it was, people 
were astonished at her powers of vi- 
sion, With a particularity that only 
belongs to an eye-witness, she could 
describe events that occurred at the 
same moment at opposite extremities 
of the parish ; and it was remarked, 
that if a slight degree of impropriety 
could be elected in the events of 
which she was an observer, the per- 
spicacity of her vision seemed super- 
naturally increased. She could see it 
at five miles’ distance, though invisible 
to any eyes but herown. Miss Bar- 
bara, in short, was one of those pure 
and happy creatures that one reads of 
in fairy tales, who have no means of 
understanding in their own persons 
what faults or imperfections may be, 
and are therefore forced to study them 
in the characters and conduct of other 
people. It will easily be imagined 
that Miss Barbara, having freed her- 
self from all the blots and blemishes 
that human kind are liable to in this 
world, had come to the conclusion that 
she was a chosen vessel, and sure of 
felicity in the next ; a felicity which, 
according to the old adage, must be 
very much inhanced in value, how- 
ever diminished in enjoyment, by the 
very few people whom she allowed to 
share it. For heaven, according to 
some notions, is something like a re- 
ligious tea-meeting, to which only a 
very small and select party can be ad- 
mitted ; where the share of the toast 
and muffins that falls to each is com- 
putable by simple division ; and where 
each has, therefore, an interest in keep- 


ing the number of guests as low as 
possible. 

One day, about a fortnight after 
Sir Wilfred’s visit to Scarfield—in- 
deed it was on the 15th day of August, 
1838— Miss Barbara had occasion to 
go to the upper portion of the village 
to enquire into certain rumours touch- 
ing the behaviour of one of the inha- 
bitants, and was accompanied, as far 
as the little stream on which the vil- 
lage is situated, by her grand-niece, 
Mary Hope. A basket slung over 
her arm, and a fishing-rod in her hand, 
showed that she intended 


*¢ To ply the sport 
Which that sweet season gave ;” 


and Mary was indeed allowed to be 
one of the best casters of a line that 
fished on the Scarfield water. In fact, 
if you looked in Mary’s face, you 
would allow her to be any thing in the 
world—for such faces and figures are 
not seen every day, and we have a 
very poor opinion of the fish that did 
not catch hold of her hook immediate- 
ly, that they might have a nearer 
view of such a beautiful creature. If 
we were a fish——but we shall not 
mention what a lot of foolish things 
we should be inclined to do,—suffice 
it to say, that Mary Hope was the’ 
prettiest girl in England; dark hair, 
blue eyes—step like a fawn, smile like 
an angel—and for all other particu- 
lars, as to shape and figure, we refer 
you to the Venus of Canova. 

«¢ Remember,” said the old lady as 
they-parted at the little foot-bridge, 
‘that I consider your conduct highly 
blameable, and”—— 

‘* Conduct, grand-aunt?” 

“In fishing, I mean. That man 
Yarrel that you study so much, and 
the wretch called Christopher North 
with his rhapsodies in praise of fish- 
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ing, are worthy of eternal reprobation 
—for fishing as practised by you is 
sinful in the highest degree ; but as 
my brother encourages you in it, I 
ery aloud in vain.” 

«* But how is it sinful, aunt Bar- 
bara ?”—enquired the young lady. 

** At any rate, if youfish, do it with 
real flies.” 

«¢ Oh! t’would be so cruel.” 

«¢ Cruel ?—what is cruelty compar- 
ed to deceit? You delude the unfor- 
tunate fish under false appearances, 
and are therefore virtually guilty of a 
lie. But go your ways. Good Mr 
Whiffle will soon be here, and you 
shall profit from his exhortations.” 

Miss Barbara pursued her way af- 
ter this rebuke, and Mary followed 
the windings of the stream, and soon 
arrived at the point of the river where 
the ripples on the water promised the 
best sport. It was a beautiful nook, 
where a gigantic willow hung over 
the wide reach, and Mary laid her 
basket on the ground, and was pro- 
ceeding to put her rod in order, when 

* - * 


— — Aunt Barbara had transacted her 
business at the upper end of the vil- 
lage, and administered sundry preven- 
tives of iniquity, in the shape of tracts 
against smuggled gin and other illicit 
delectations, and was on her way home 
again, when the straw-hat of her niece, 
glinting near the willow, attracted her 
observation. She adjusted her spec- 
tacles with renewed accuracy on the 
long thin bridge of her nose, at sight 
of the well-known Dunstable, and 
could scarcely believe the evidence 
of her eyes, corroborated by her sil- 
ver-mounted Dollands, when she saw 
standing by the side of her niece the 
figure of atall young man. She saw 
even the bright brass buttons on his 
light green coat, she saw his grey 
beaver—light, fancy-coloured waist- 
coat, and from his general appearance, 
could not resist the inevitable conclu- 
sion that he was the most gentleman- 
ly, handsome-looking man she had 
ever gazed on in the course of her 
life. 

Long stood Aunt Barbara on the 
little eminence that overlooks the ri- 
ver for nearly a mile of its course, 
watching the motions of the pair.— 
They were evidently well acquainted, 
they stood so near each other. They 
were evidently delighted, Mary had 
so entirely neglected her fishing. 





The Tutor tc 
What's that she sees ?—His hand goes - 


gently round Mary’s waist ; the grey 
beaver gets into a state of the most 
alarming proximity to the Dunstable 
bonnet, and Heavens!_— 
At that very moment a slap on 
the shoulder sent the spectacles she 
had so sedulously fixed, spinning about 
a yard beyond her red tipt nose, and 
Aunt Barbara’s farther observations 
were unavoidably suspended by an in. 
ability of seeing any thing at the dis- 
tance of twenty feet. 

“Hallo! oldaunty! Here we are, 
all alive and kicking. How are ye, 
old one ?—how’s nunky ?” 





‘* George!—you've broken my spec. . 


tacles—when did you come home ?— 
run after Mary. Such a thing! ah! 
what a sinful world!” 

“ Why, what’s the matter? Is this 
a way of receiving a dutiful nephew 
after the dangers of the deep, and a 
hundred perils besides ? Cheer up, old 
lady, and don’t stand gazing up the 
brook as if you expected to see some- 
thing wonderful under the old wil 
low.” 

«* T’ve seen it, George. Where are 
my spectacles?—the gipsy—the cun- 
ning, double-faced fishing, gipsy— 
that’s the fish she’s after! Oh! the 
wickedness of the unregenerate slut !” 

“© What's all this ?” exclaimed 
George, helping the old lady to re-ad- 
just her peepers. 

** Do you see nothing, George, just 
under the great tree ?—a white bon- 
net ?—a grey hat ?—a man’s grey 
hat?” 

‘¢ Neither hat nor bonnet—the devil 


'a thing is moving near the water but 


the miller’s brown cow—and now, that 
I look at her, I declare the mark on 
her rump is something in the shape of 
Mary’s poky bonnet.” 

‘“‘ I certainly see a cow,”’ answered 
the aunt, “ but I am as certain as I 
am of my existence that I saw a man 
speaking to Mary, a tall handsome 
man,—lI should knowhim again among 
a thousand, George! I saw him with 
my own eyes put his arm round Mary's 
waist ; and Ais hat, George, and her 
bonnet were just going together when 
your sudden attack ”——_ 

** Wakened you out of your dream 
and showed you that the whole vision 
was nothing but a white streak on an 
old cow. Come, come, aunty, don’t 
try to set me against Mary, for I wont 
believe a word to her discredit—no, 
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by heavens, though fifty aunts were to 
wear out fifty pairs of spectacles in 
prying out hats and bonnets on all the 
cow’s rumps in England.” 

The aunt and nephew pursued their 
way in silence, for George was irate 
at the accusations brought against his 
sister, and aunt Barbara was imagin- 
ing mischief in her heart, and only 
waiting for a public opportunity of 
accusing her in presence of her good 
uncle and, if possible, of the godly 
Mr Whiffle. As they passed the 
Crown they perceived symptoms of an 
arrival in the yard—a post-chaise was 
standing as if recently come in, and 
a thin lank-haired young man was 
lifting a pretty heavy trunk from the 
dicky, which he then carried in the 
direction they were going. 

“ Ho, my friend,” said George, 
* you seem a stranger here. Where 
are you off to?” 

“ Unto the domicile of one who 
dwelleth in these parts, called Ignatius 
Hubble, Esquire.” 

“* And whose is that huge box, if I 
may ask ?” 

“ It appertaineth unto the good and 
learned Jerome Whiffle, sometime a 
dweller in the tents of sin but now a 
portioner in Canaan.” 

“« And what the devil is this Canaan- 
ite going to do at my uncle's? By 
Jove I’ve a great ”>—— 

“To subdue the rebelliousness of 
an unlicked cub called Hope.” 

A grasp, as of a Boa Constrictor, 
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laid on the shoulder of the young man 
made him pause—a flush of momen. 
tary anger passed across his face, and 
even a slight intention was visible of 
resenting the insult, but in an instant 
all such thoughts were checked, and 
he continued, 

“If I have offended by speaking 
too plainly the object of my master’s 
coming, restrain your anger. Do I 
speak to the young alumnus ?” 

‘‘ My name is George Hope, and 
when I have found out what all this 
rigmarole singing through the nose 
can mean, I will let both you and your 
master know a little more of me.” 

«* How glad I am he is come!” ex- 
claimed Miss Barbara, turning her 
eyes to heaven. “ Oh, George, you 
are afortunate youth ; your uncle has 
fixed on the great Mr Whiffle as your 
tutor—he is to have the entire manage- 
ment of all your actions—to teach you 
all the sciences ; he has written a work 
on conic sections and defluxions, and 
is the cleverest man in England; and 
so good! His books, I am told, are 
truly edifying, and his very domestic 
speaks like a true sheep.” 

‘* He Jooks uncommonly like one, 
and that’s the same thing,’’ replied the 
nephew, hurrying on with increased 
speed, as he could make neither head 
nor tale of the extraordinary story his 
aunt had told him, and was anxious 
for an explanation from the lips of Mr 
Hubble himself. 


Cuarter IV. 


That worthy gentleman was so de- 
lighted to see his nephew, and had so 
many questions to ask, that the pre- 
sence of the thin young man with the 
trunk was scarcely noticed. 

“ Your aunt has already told you,” 
began the senior, “ of your future 
happiness in acquiring the assistance 
of one of the most learned men of any 
age or country; but before I resign 
my charge of your intellectual ad- 
vancement, answer me a few questions. 
I see by your tartan-coloured waist- 
coat and plaid trousers, as well as by 
a letter lately received, that you have 
visited the northern limits of this 
island. Did you make any observa- 
tions on the needle in those hyperbo- 
rean regions ?” 


*¢ I did’nt like,” replied the youth, 
whose thoughts reverted to the artifi- 
cer of the aforesaid waistcoat and 
trousers in the Isle of Sky, “ to trust 
totheignorant natives, but I’ve brought 
home plenty of stuff to be fitted up by 
more scientific hands.” 

«* What ?—simple notes?— We shall 
work them out with the help of Mr 
Whiffle, and I am highly pleased, my 
dear George, that you attend to ob- 
jects of such incalculable importance.” 

‘«* By Jupiter !” thought the simple- 
minded George, “ this fellow, Mr 
Whiffle, is nothing but a tailor.” 

“ Another thing which, in those 
lofty districts, is worthy of notice, is 
the quantity of rain or moisture, 
whether in the form of dew or mist, 
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which falls in the course of the year. 
Have you taken any notes on the sub- 
ject?” 

** Hav’n’t I? that’s all,” replied the 
young philosopher. “ I’ve brought 
home two or three gallons of the 
purest dew I could find.” 

«© My dear boy,” exclaimed the gra- 
tified senior, “« Mr Whiffle, I am sure, 
will be delighted with your conduct. 
We shall have many a happy evening 
discussing the specimen you have 
brought. And the yacht, George,— 
what have you to say on the subject of 
sailing ?”’ 

‘* Ah, sir, that’s a sad story. I fell 
in with the Western Yacht Club in the 
Mull of Cantyre, and a gentleman of 
the name of Nichol Jarvie challenged 
me to race.” 

“* Speak in scientific language, 
George,” interrupted Ignatius, “ it 
aids perspicuity of thought—proposed 
to you, you would say, a series of ex- 
periments on the propellability of your 
respective yachts.” 

‘¢ Just so; I hoisted all sail and pull- 
ed hard on the wind in hopes of wea- 
thering the point. By this I saved a 
tack and left Jarvie half a league 
astern. The breeze rose every minute ; 
and that fool, the cautious Scotchman, 
took in two reefs in his mainsail and 
luffed in the wind’s eye; I tore along, 
and didn’t care a rush though it blew 
all my canvass to rags—I hoisted more 
sail, and had just set my sky-scrapers 
when, all of a sudden, came a devil of 
a squall, and I found myself swimming 
for life, and was only picked up after 
half an hour's battle, by another of 
the squadron—the crew was saved at 
the same time.” 

‘* Twas a noble self-devotion in the 
cause of science,” exclaimed Ignatius 
with enthusiasm. ‘ You understand 
the cause, I suppose, of the catas- 
trophe ?” 

‘* She was crank built, and her spars 
were too high.” 

«« But the process of her disappear- 
ing ?” continued Ignatius. 

** She foundered.” 

«* My dear boy, use philosophical 
-terms. Your yacht, under the sudden 
‘impulse of the wind, was unable to 

displace a quantity of water propor- 
tionate to the increased weight im- 
parted to her by the impact, and there- 
fore the velocity which would other- 
‘wise have continued in a horizontal 
direction on the surface, took a per- 


pendicular course downwards. The 


same causes have been ascribed to the 
rotundity of the world, namely, the 
velocity of projection, as Mr Whiffle 
will explain. 1 expect him here every 
moment.” 

“ He hath already appropinquated 
to this vicinage,”’ snuffled the lank- 
haired young man, who had been a 
listener to the preceding conversa- 
tion, ** and will domiciliate himself in 
this goodly tabernacle within a short 
space.” 

“‘ Indeed?” said Ignatius, “ I re. 
joice to hear it. Leave the trunk here, 
my friend ; some one shall take it up 
to Mr Whiffle’s room, and go you into 
the kitchen, where | have given direc. 
tions for you to be attended to.” 

“‘ Gratias agimus, Vale!” replied the 
youth with a bow, and betook himself 
to the hospitable regions ruled over by 
the buxom cook. 

“He speaks Latin too,—a good 
omen, George, for you; it resolves 
itself, in fact, into a question in the 
rule-of-three, if he teaches his servant 
Latin, what will he not succeed in 
making his pupil ?” 

*‘ He shan’t succeed in making a 
fool of me,” muttered the doughty 
George, “ if a broken head can cure 
him of the wish to try. But, ha! here 
comes Mary.” 

The meeting of the brother and 
sister was warm and hearty—and all 
recollection of grey hats or white- 
streaked cows seemed banished from 
their recollection. What a strange 
thing it would be after all if aunt Bar- 
bara’s eyes had deceived her! George 
had scarcely ended his narration and 
had hurried Mary off to some other 
room, when the sonorousvoice of Abra- 


ham Slocock startled Mr Hubble from ° 


a brown study by announcing Mr 
Whiffle. He was a tall man, solemnly 
drest in pepper and salt, with a light- 
coloured wig whose smooth combed 
locks rested on his shoulders. His 
nose was ornamented with a pair of 
uncommonly large spectacles, and his 
whole appearance was not unlike that 
of Mr Liston in the character of Do- 
minie Sampson. Though there was 
something ludicrous in his first address, 
Mr Hubble was too much of a philo- 
sopher to have a worse opinion of him 
on that account, and received him with 
great cordiality and respect. 

“ Your trunk has arrived some 
time,” he said, after a few preliminary 
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common places, “ and if you approve 
of the bed-room I have designated for 
your occupation, it shall be carried up 
to it immediately.” 

‘«‘ | have no choice of rooms. Dio- 
genes lived in a tub,” replied Mr 
Whiffle. 

“ True, sir, and I hope you join me 
in my admiration of that illustrious 
philosopher, who, in a state of manners 
the most effeminate and depraved, 
taught the simplicities of life both by 
precept and example. Do you believe, 
sir, that his father was banished from 
Sinope as a passer of counterfeit coin ?” 

« I’ve no proofs,” replied Mr Whif- 
fle. ‘ Quinetilian, indeed” —— 

« Well, sir, I will yield to any opin- 
ion of the Rhetorician of Calagurris.” 

“« He says,” continued Mr Whiffle— 
« But if you really want a disquisition 
on the subject, I shall be happy to fur- 
nish you with one at some future time. 
Meanwhile, if you desire any informa- 
tion on matters so simple, allow me to 
refer you to my Famulus, whom you 
have already seen. Are you acquaint- 
ed with the ancient Punic ?” 

“I regret to say,” answered Mr 
Hubble, “ that, with the exception of 
the scene in Plautus, I don’t know a 
word of it.” 

“‘ T'll teach it you; but, in the mean- 
time, will you introduce me to my 
pupil? I am anxious to begin the du- 
ties of my-office.” 

Mr Hubble did not altogether like 
the cavalier manner in which he was 
turned over to the servant for the re- 
solution of his doubts on the family 
history of Diogenes, nor the boastful 
offer of instruction in Pheenician, but 
yielded with his usual good-nature, 
and accompanied his guest in search 
of George Hope. 

There was something so amusing to 
that young gentleman in the grotesque 
appearance of his tutor, that he did not 
show such indignation at the assump- 
tion of authority by Mr Whiffle as 
might have been expected; and when 
we consider the deference paid him by 
Mr Hubble, the silent awe of Mary 
Hope, and the rapturous admiration 
of Aunt Barbara, we must conclude 
that the learned pedagogue had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with his re- 
ception. A few hours wore off the 
awkwardness of a first meeting under 
such circumstances, and by the time 
dinner was concluded Mr Hubble saw 
clearly that his new inmate was the 


most deep read of mankind, or at least 
had the most learned domestic ; Aunt 
Barbara was fascinated with his studied 
compliments and attentions, and even 
George Hope began to consider him 
not quite the useless bookworm he 
had at first believed him, more par- 
ticularly as he gave a very good ac- 
count of the Priam colt at Newmarket, 
in answer to a question by Mr Hubble 
on the nature of the Pythic games. 
On ordinary occasions Ignatius be- 
took himself to his couch, or at least 
to his bedroom, at a very early hour. 
This night, however, he prolonged 
his sitting in the drawingroom till past 
nine o'clock, and even then only bade 
the party good-night, when Abraham 
Slocock begged to speak with him for 
a few minutes alone. 

* I’m sorry, sir,” said Abraham, 
*‘to leave so good a master, but I 
must give you warning.” 

«© Why, Abraham ?—has any one 
offended you ?—have 1?” 

“ Oh not you, sir; I will say that 
you are a perfect gentleman, and a 
very good master to me, though they 
say you're as great a scholar as the 
best.” 

“ Though Ym a scholar? explain 
yourself.”’ 

* Well, then, there a’int no use to 
mince the matter; we all know that 
Latin is the devil’s language, and we 
ha’nt no doubt that that e’re fam’lus, 
as he calls himself, of Mr Whiffle, is 
an imp of Satan.” 

‘* Because he speaks Latin ?>—I feel 
ashamed at such super’”»—— 

“* Ashamed or not, sir, Molly and 
me ca’nt stay in the house with him; 
he has converted the morals of half 
the maids already—lI seed him myself 
a kissing of our old cook.” 

“ Indeed? but, after all, it may be 
only a peculiarity of the young man ; 
or, more likely, a translation into 
visible signs, for the edification of the 
uneducated, of the old proverb, Abra- 
ham, which says ‘ He that loves good 
dishes kisses the cook— Quit dapibus 
datur coquam osculatur.’”’ 

*‘ But then, sir,’ continued. Abra- 
ham, ‘ Jane Marsel, Miss Mary’s 
maid, ain’t cook, and he did exactly the 
same,.to her. And for the matter of 
that, he tried the same trick with 
Molly herself—but she hit him such a 
pelt on the side of the head, he'll re- 
member it the longest day he has to 
a eee 
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*¢ Strange that such frivolity,” mused 
Mr Hubble, * should be joined to so 
much erudition, His knowledge of 
the Greek measures is amazing.” 

«* So it is of the English, sir,—par- 
ticularly quarts—he has drunk a whole 
gallon of your honour’s best October, 
and is hollowing out as loud as he can 
for cold swizzle and cigars.” 

“* I regret to say I have none of the 
latter "’—_—. 

«* But he has given me the key of 
his master’s trank, where he tells me 
there’s a whole box of them. I’ve 
got the trunk here, sir.”” 

Abraham fitted the key to the lock. 

* Stop!” exclaimed Mr Hubble; 
* are the cigars his own property? 
They’re in his master’s keeping.” 

. © No, sir, they’re in Ats keeping, so 
that’s all right enough; sich things is 
always parquisites.”’ 

* Well, then,” said Ignatius, who 
was willing to be convinced by even 
less cogent arguments than those of 
Mr Slocock, so anxious was he to see 
the learned stores of his respected in- 
mate, ** but be careful not to injure 
the rolls of manuscripts, or the valu- 
able editions of the classics; gently, 
Abraham, I trust there is a copy of 
his own immortal work on education 
among them.” 

Thus permitted, Abraham lifted up 
the lid, but no papers met the view. 
Shirts, cravats, silk waistcoats, a gay 
and brilliant wardrobe, and at last, near 
the bottom of the trunk, to the delight 
of the examiners, a volume or two, 
and an open letter. Eagerly were the 
precious spoils laid hold of. But alas! 
the printed ones consisted only of the 
Racing Calender,-the Sporting Ma- 
gazine,—* the Better’s Ready Reck- 
oner of Odds up to a Hundred”—and 
the Army List. 

* He must be engaged in some en- 
quiry into the sports of the ancients,” 
said Ignatius. 

** His sports lie more among the 
young ones,” answered Abraham. 

« The letter will perhaps explain,” 
continued the master. ‘ Let me see; 
it has no address, and is signed Ter- 
rence O’Donahue. Who is he? I 
know no scholar of that name.” 

* Dear Atty,—Your jolly old go- 
vernor has given me a commission to 
pick up an old fellow of the name of 
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Whifile, for tutor, or some such thing, 
to some Johnny Raw of his acquaint. 
ance. It is a great pity he did’nt 
apply to me a week sooner, for the old 
man was alive ¢ at that time,’ but just 
as if on purpose to disappoint me, he 
died last week of oid age, for he was 
seventy or eighty years old. I called 
at his rooms in College, § Andis Mr 
Whiffle at home?’ said I to the scout, 

«*¢ Troth is he,’ said he (and I saw 
in a moment he was a countryman of 
mine) ‘ and his long home, too; for 
we've jist come from the berrying.’ 

«© *« Ah! my dear,’ said I, ¢ I’m 
sorry; for I wanted him for tutor for 
a friend’s friend, and I do'nt know 
what to say to him.’ 

“« You can just give my master's 
compliments,’ said the youth—a real 
Kerry boy, his name is Dermont 
Brady—‘ and say he is particularly 
engaged.’ 

«¢ And this strikes me to be a good 
piece of advice, so you can deliver that 
same message, and look out among the 
dons of Cambridge” 

At this point of the letter Mr 
Hubble stopt, and no wonder, for the 
epistle fell out of his hands, and his 
eyes were fixed in the extremity of 
amazement on the ceiling. 

«* What can possibly be the mean« 
ing of all this? Who is the tall man 
in the spectacles ?” 

s¢ Brother, I should think, to the 
fam’lus in the kitchen,” suggested 
Abraham, “ for he’s playing just the 
some game in the parlour that the 
other is doing below. I seed him 
squeezing Miss Barbara’s hand all the 
time of tea.” 

‘* My sister’s ? nonsense !” 

“ It’s no nonsense,” continued the 
observant Slocock ; “ and I seed him 
a-whispering up in the corner behind 
the harp with Miss Mary, when you 
was a talking Greek to the fam’lus at 
the sofa.” 

«* You amaze me !—I begin to have 
suspicions that we are deceived in some 
extraordinary manner.” 

“I never knowed no good come of 
Latin, or any of them tongues.” 

Silence!” said Mr Hubble. “1 
will find out the mystery. Accom- 
pany me once more into the drawing: 
room.” 
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But the half-hour of his absence 
«had written strange defeature there.” 
Mr Whifile, with an eloquence that 
went to the very heart of Aunt Bar- 
bara, had explained the system he in- 
tended to pursue with regard to his 
pupil. No theory without well proved 
grounds; no precept without con- 
vincing example. 

“ Very right, sir.” 

«‘ For instance, Miss Barbara,” said 
the Tutor, softly taking the lady’s 
hand, if I talk to him of the loveli- 
ness of the female character, the 
beauty of a meek and religious tem- 
per, 1 know where to direct his atten. 
tion to a model of those virtues.” 

“ Oh, sir !”—— 

‘Yes, my dear madam, and if I 
thought I could depend on your con- 
currence, I would extend my tuition 
to the female infant now seated at the 
piano.” 

“ Female infant? You mean my 
niece ? She is indeed only a babe, and 
scarcely worth the trouble of instruct- 
ing.” 

*“ With such a pattern for imi- 
tation, my labours would be very 
easy,” replied Mr Whiffle. * And as 
I would incite them to the practice of 
all that is good by pointing to you, 
my dearest friend,—so I would deter 
them from vice, from vanity, from fri- 
volous occupation, by showing them 
the actual scenes where such things 
are in fashion. Oh, Miss Barbara! 
that you would assist me in teaching 
these young creatures the stupidity of 
a fancy ball!” 

** But they have no great partiality 
for one, have they ?” 

“ They may at some future time ; 
and you know, my charming friend, 
that prevention is better than cure. 
There is a masquerade at Winchester 
this very night.” 

“ Ts there ?” 

** How horrible it would be !—what 
a weight upon our consciences! if by 
any neglect on our parts, they were 
left in ignorance of the sinfulness of 
such a meeting !”’ 

* Explain it to them, dear sir.” 

** Show it to them, you would say. 
Yes, my charming, my wise companion 
In this noble office, we must make 
them spectators of the inanity, the dul- 
ness of the proceeding. Yes!” he 


continued in an eloquent enthusiasm, 
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‘¢ we will take them and show them 
the artificial flowers with which the 
yawning abyss beneath their feet is 
covered. You, acting as the guiding 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, and I 
as simple Mentor, the adorer of the 
blue-eyed maid.” 

“ Well,—I don’t know—but—my 
blue dress would just do. And one of 
the stuff'd owls, from my brother's 
collection, could be sewed into my 
sleeve. And you think they would be 
benefitted by our going ?”’ 

“* Decidedly—and I felt so sure of 
your concurrence, that I ordered the 
chaise that brought me here to wait 
for us at the Crown.” 

Aun additional pressure of the hand, 
and a glance from the huge eyes of 
the spectacles, that seemed to glow as 
if they had been burning-glasses, and 
had set fire to the tinder of Miss Bar- 
bara’s heart, completed the success of 
the Tutor’s oration, and Miss Barbara 
hurried off to accoutre herself. A 
few words explained Mr. Whiffle’s 
system to George Hope, who did not 
stand to argue on the merits of it, but 
jumped at the plan with all the impe- 
tuosity of his nature, and rushed to 
his room “ to arm him for the 
fray.” 

“‘ So now they’re both disposed of,” 
said Mr Whiffle, turning to Mary 
Hope; “ and I have but a moment to 
explain to you my reasons for all this. 
My father insists on my marrying an- 
other—nay, don't start or make a 
scene, I told you the same this morn- 
ing—he is such a violent man, and 
besides has such pressing reasons for 
the match, that, unless I can give a 
particularly good excuse for not com- 
plying, he will go mad, and get into 
scrapes with a person who has him in 
his power.” 

‘* How? gracious! who can have 
power over ”’ 

«© When a man is in debt he is 
more dependent than aslave. If he 
found me married — settled — then, 
don’t you see, it would be no fault of 
his that he could not fulfil his engage- 
ment ; and, in short, it’s all settled— 
your uncle is in bed—your aunt and 
brother will be taken care of by a 
friend of mine, who is here in the cha- 
racter of my servant; and we, my 

dear Mary, with four stout posters, 
shall goon be down to Birmingham ; 
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and once on the railway, catch us who 
can.” 

There is no saying what effect this 
and similar speeches might have had, 
if the matter had not been otherwise 
decided by the entrance of Mr Hub- 
ble and his man. 

Mr Whiffle seemed somewhat awk- 
ward at the sight of his host; but; 
whether from a consciousness that a 
gentleman on one knee has a somewhat 
absurd appearance, we cannot tell. 
However, he sprang up in a moment. 

«* I told ye how it were, sir,” said 
Abraham Slocock—“ old or young, 
it’s all one to them scholars—l'll ne- 
ver teach no son of mine to read or 
write.” 

« The gentleman and his domestic 
are certainly somewhat Turkish in 
their notions of matrimony,” replied 
Mr Hubble, calmly. ‘ Have the 
kindness to explain to me the meaning 
of this behaviour.” 

‘¢ Certainly, sir,” said Mr Whiffle, 
unabashed ; “ ’tis part of my system, 
as detailed, you may remember, in 
my book. Tacitus, you recollect, sir, 
and Herodotus—but my Famulus will 
explain— Hesiod also, and Tertullian, 
all agree in” 

‘* Well, sir, what of them ?”’ 

«* Let me send for my Famulus,” 
replied Mr Whiffle ; “ he will quote 
to you the passages in a moment. 
*Tis too easy a task for me.” 

** Then it will, perhaps, be equally 
easy for you to account for the news 
contained in this letter,” said the gen- 
tle Ignatius, holding out O’Dona- 
hue’s epistle, which had caused him so 
much surprise. 

« A forgery—in fact, as Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis says, or rather Ana- 
— Georgics— but my Famu- 

us a 

«* Anacreon’s Georgics!” exclaim- 
ed Mr Hubble—“ the proof grows 
stronger against you every word you 
speak, and I am under the disagree- 
able necessity of sending for a con- 
stable, and taking you into custody as 
a deceiver.” 

__ © How do you like me now ?” said 
Miss Barbara, as she glided into the 
room, dressed in blue silk, with an 
immense owl resting on her arm, and 
a long staff in her hand for a spear. 
‘* Will they know, do you think, that 
I am wisdom personified ?” 

« My sister !’’ exclaimed the hor- 
ror-struck Ignatius—‘‘ There’s mad- 
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ness in the whole house—Barb 
are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

«* Ashamed of the righteous deed of 
showing George and Mary the sin. 
fulness of a masquerade ?—of show- 
ing them the artificial flowers on a 
yawning abbess? as Mr Whiffle says 
—though who it is that is going in 
that character, I can’t tell—of show. 
ing them ”——— 

** How foolish their aunt can be, 
you should say,” continued Mr Hub. 
ble— pray where is my nephew 
George ?” 

“ Here I be, Nunky!” said that 
individual, who had occupied the time 
of his absence in dressing himself in 
tight drawers, and painting his face 
red and white, in imitation of Mr 
Grimaldi—having resolved to astonish 
the assemblage in the character of 
clown. ‘“ What do you want with 
me ?” 

Mr Hubble held up his hands in 
despair, and scarcely knew whether 
to be glad or sorry, when a violent 
ringing at the bell announced a visitor 
at that untimely hour. The door 
was opened, a noise was heard on the 
stair, and into the drawingroom stalk. 
ed a stout gentleman, considerably 
advanced in wine. 

“ Sir Wilfred!” 
Hubble, delighted. 

** My father!’’ exclaimed, at the 
same moment, Mr Whiffle; and the 
baronet, gazing round him for a long 
time, at last found words. 

** Are ye all wild?—Why, what 
mummery is all this ?—And you, you 
rascal, what has brought you from 
Cambridge here? I told you to go 
to Muswell Hill.” 

“Can't indeed, sir,” replied our 
friend Mr Whiffle. 

“ And why not, sir?—it can’t be 
for want of a conveyance, for I nearly 
drove against two carriages in the 
lane.” 

“ Got a prior engagement, sir.” 

«* Then, by heavens, sir, you're n0 
son of mine.” 

« A son of yours, Sir Wilfred?” 
interrupted Mr Hubble. I wasnt 
aware—a juvenile indiscretion, per- 
haps.” = 
. © A full grown one, Mr Hubble, 
pursued the baronet ; “ the rascal is 
Arthur Hammond—you wanted me 
to get him a tutor.” 

** And he came here as tutor to my 
nephew.” 
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«: And as suitor,” continued Arthur 
Hammond, “ to another member of 
your family—the fair and” —— 

« Yes, my dear brother,” chimed 
in the goddess of wisdom; * he has 
indeed been so marked in his atten- 
tions, that, for the sake of my own 
reputation ”—— : 

“ Do hold your tongue about your 
reputation, sister,” answered Mr Hub- 
ble. “ I think I see my way through 
this.”” 

«“ Then I wish you would give me 
a hand, for every thing is as dark as 
pitch,” said Sir Wilfred. 

“ | fear if I have the giving of any 
hand, it must be my youthful niece’s 
to this young gentleman.” 

« And Miss Jupp—or rather Miss 
Jupp’s papa?” enquired Sir Wilfred. 

“I shall send you a full acquittance 
on the wedding-day—I will engage 
for that—for, as my experiment on 
my nephew’s education has unfortu- 
nately failed, I must begin de novo, 
and shall insist on no time being lost 
in presenting me with a subject for 
fy experiment ; if possible, a boy.” 

«“ Why, what is the man talking 
of?—Do you know what he means, 
Miss Barbara?"’ enquired Sir Wil- 
fred, bewildered. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Mi- 
nerva— I have been most infamous- 
ly treated, and have just one question 
toask. Pray, sir,” she said, going 
up to Arthur Hammond, “ do you 
wear a grey hat?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Light waistcoat and green coat?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Then,” said the goddess, turning 
triumphantly to the imitator of Gri- 
maldi, “ I told you ’twas no cow— 
and she is a naughty, cunning, de- 
signing minx, and cares no more for 
fishing than ”—— 

“ I can explain all that,” inter- 
rupted Arthur. 

“ Without the Famulus?”’ enquired 
Mr Hubble, with a smile— Who is 
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“ A capital fellow, and great friend 
of mine—a double first classman of 
Oxford, who will be happy to finish 
the dissertations, in his own person, 
he began with you in disguise. Be- 
ing no scholar myself, I referred you 
always to him—and I hope he an- 
swered all your queries satisfac- 
torily.”’ 

“Send for him,” cried Sir Wil- 
fred, “ and let us have a night of it. 
All’s well that ends well; and since 
every thing is so nicely settled, I 
would rather have you for my daugh- 
ter-in-law than twenty Miss Jupps.” 
So saying, he kissed Mary Hope, and 
shook hands with Arthur very warm- 
ly. ‘ But what’s to become of the 
commission ?”’ he added. 

Arthur shook his head. 

s* T’ll settle that too,’’ said Mr 
Hubble—“ if you will get it trans- 
ferred to my nephew George, he can 
conclude his studies on the peculiari- 
ties of the horse-tribe in her Majesty’s 
dragoons. And so let us all to sup- 
per; for to-night, in honour of these 
happy events, I intend to depart from 
my usual habits, and exchange my 
cotton night-cap for one of a more 
cheering kind. And I may take this 
opportunity, my young friend, to re- 
mind you that Anacreon did not write 
the Georgics. Those immortal produc- 
tions are the noblest efforts of the bard 
of Mantua.” 

If any one doubts that the supper 
was delightful, Mr Hubble intensely 
eloquent, Sir Wilfred inspired, and 
Arthur enraptured, we have only to 
say that we were so informed by the 
highest authority, namely, our own 
eyes—and have no reason to doubt 
the truth of the information—though 
we have at the same time a sort of dim 
recollection of two Abraham Slococks, 
with four candles, lighting us up an 
infinity of stairs, and at last assisting 
us to climb into two beds. 
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Tue frequent allusions in the pub- 
lie press to this most interesting and 
important subject appear to have ex- 
cited a certain vague and undefined 
anxiety in the minds of the reflecting 
and religious portion of the commu- 
nity. Unfortunately, those allusions 
being themselves generally vague and 
unsatisfactory, could lead to no other 
and more practical result. Facts have 
not been sufficiently brought forward, 
suspicions and rumours have been sub- 
stituted for them, and consequently, 
many who would be prepared, upon 
discovering real danger, to join in en- 
deavouring to avert it, refrain from all 
exertions, believing the time of peril 
still far distant. It is to such persons 
we desire now to speak, with the view 
of calmly and temperately stating the 
true position and prospects of that 
great semi-political power, which, in 
former times, enthralled and debased 
this country. We do not purpose to 
enter on religious controversy, though 
we are deeply sensible both of its ne- 
cessity and utility, nor to unveil to 
persons who may be already aware of 
them, those pernicious errors which 
our Protestant forefathers were wont 
to call “ the soul-destroying heresies 
of Rome.” Our object at present is 
of a different kind, though it is not, 
we are convinced, under existing cir- 
eumstances, of inferior importance. 
We desire to prove that Popery, both 
at home and abroad, is in the posses- 
sion of immense strength, and has 
been, and is now, marching forward 
with giant strides to its old ascenden- 
ey; and from a proof of these facts, 
we wish to proceed to an endeavour 
to arouse all who pretend to zeal for 
Protestantism, to united and vigorous 
efforts in the cause which now pecu- 
liarly involves the continuance of our 
civil and religious liberties. To facts, 
and to facts alone we shall appeal for 
a confirmation of our statements, and 
although the information of which we 
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are in possession is unavoidably less 
extensive than we could wish, it is 
still enough to justify alarm and to 
awaken the public spirit.* If it fail 
altogether in doing so, we are certain 
that information, as complete as ever 
satisfied a jury, would equally fail in 
reanimating the torpid mind of the 
people ;—for proof will then be af- 
forded, that there is an indifference to 
the principles of Popery, and therefore 
a carelessness about the degree of its 
success. We hope, however, better 
things; we trust that the lamentable 
apathy hitherto observable, was the 
result not of growing laxity, but mere- 
ly of temporary ignorance ; and if so, 
nothing can be requisite to the resto. 
ration of public interest in the Pro. 
testant, but a fair and full declaration 
of the true position of parties in this 
country. 

It is well known that the Roman 
Catholics of England and Scotland 
took very little part in the agitation 
which brought about the act of 1829, 
After the suppression of the Rebellion 
in 1715, when so many Roman Ca- 
tholic families in the north of England 
were ruined, and when all the others 
very properly came under the close 
surveillance of the government, very 
little indeed was done to disturb the 
Hanoverian dynasty, save by the de- 
luded but enthusiastic loyalists of the 
Highlands. But when the bold Re- 
bellion of 1745 was suppressed, as the 
former had ulso been, the hopes of 
the House of Stuart fell altogether, 
and the Roman Catholics throughout 
Great Britain became gradually more 
and more attached to the reigning So- 
vereigns, and more and more anxious 
to gain confidence by displaying their 
loyalty and contentment. Generally; 
they took very little part in political 
strife, and were alienated almost equal- 
ly from both of the great parliamen- 
tary parties. When the measure for 
admitting them to the legislature was 





* We principally allude to the return moved for, last Session, by Lord Ashley, of the 


sums paid in our various Colonies to all the different religious persuasions. 
turn will not be ready till next year, and consequently, much of the matter which tends 
to criminate the present Government is at present not available. Enough, however, we 
believe, is in our hands to betray their animus, and to prove the singular success of the 


Popish machinations abroad. 





That re- 
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taken up by the Whigs, they for a 
long time recommended themselves 
and their claims chiefly by refraining 
from all violent efforts, and from all 
participation in those democratic ex- 
pedients, and that seditious turbulence 
on which the Irish entirely relied. At 
the period of the French Revolution, 
most of the English and Scotch Ro. 
man Catholics joined the ranks of the 
alarmists, and deprecated most stre- 
nuously the principles and the prac- 
tices of their Irish brethren. In many 
counties, their influence, though great, 
was never exerted; in some, it was 
given to the Tory candidates; they 
took very littleinterest, however, in the 
contests ; they attended Court very 
little ; they participated sparingly in 
the sports and expenses of other coun- 
try gentlemen; and thus while their 
wealth was increasing, their respect- 
ability and local influence were increas- 
ing also. Times have now altered. 
The Roman Catholics now see clear- 
ly their interest in the success of the 
liberals, and therefore, with very few 
exceptionss* they have thrown their 
weight into that scale, and have joined 
in the projects of Mr O’Connell for 
advancement of their political power. 
How great that weight is in England 
alone, we wish now, before proceeding 
farther, to explain; because it has 
been much underrated, and because, 
from its having been only lately 
brought into use, it is not generally 
at all understood. 

In the peerage, the Roman Catho- 
lies number the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Shrewsbury, Fingall, and 
Newburgh; Lords Petre, Stourton, 
Stafford, Vaux, Arundel, Clifford, 
Dormer, and Lovat; besides, among 
the Scotch and Irish peers who have 
votes in the election of representatives 
in the imperial parliament, the Earls 
of Traquair and Kenmore ; Viscounts 
Gormanston, Southwell, and Frank- 
fort; Lords Trimlestown, Louth, 
Dunboyne, and Ffrench. Of these, 
especially of the peers of Parliament, 
we need scarcely add that they include 
some of the most wealthy, ancient, and 
influential noblemen in the kingdom. 
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Among the baronets we find the fol- 
lowing Roman Catholics, nearly all of 
whom may be ranked with the richest 
of the class to which they belong: 
Sir C. Throckmorton, Sir J. Gerard, 
Sir T. Stanley, Sir T. Haggerston, 
Sir E. Blount, Sir H. Hunloke, Sir 
C. Wolseley, Sir H. Titchborne, Sir 
Clifford Constable, Sir E. Mostyn, 
Sir F. Vincent, Sir T. Gage, Sir H. 
Bedingfield, Sir B. Wrey, Sir J. Law- 
son, Sir J. Smythe, Sir J. Swinburne, 
Sir E. Vavasour, &c.; and besides 
these, there are many baronets of Ire- 
land and Scotland we might mention, 
who profess the same religion. Again, 
in the list of the wealthy landed gen- 
try of England many, very many, are 
Roman Catholics; and (as the fol- 
lowing specimens will show to our 
readers resident in various parts of the 
country) some of them are among the 
most powerful proprietors in their 
respective counties. These names of 
opulent and ancient families are se- 
lected from a much larger catalogue 
now before us: Salvin, Constable 
Maxwell, Mitford, Trafford, Giffard, 
Plowden, Weld, Silvertop, Blunt, 
Stonor, Doughty, Charlton, Canning, 
Eyton, Howard of Corby, Howard of 
Greystoke, Cary, Chichester, Lang- 
dale, Blundell, Standish, Dalton, 
Scarisbrick, Hales, Tempest, Whe- 
ble, Mornington, Lacy, Bodenham, 
Wright, Phillips, Digby, Best, Jones 
of Llawarth, Waterton, Eccleston, 
Stapleton, Fitzherbert, Riddell, Cla- 
vering, Aston, Talbot, Strickland, 
Rookwood, Walmsley, Eyre, Middle- 
ton, Scudamore, Berkley, Touneley, 
&e. &c. There would be no difficulty 
in naming several in this list and that 
of the baronets above, with landed 
property to the amount of £40,000 
a-year, and a few with even larger in- 
comes. It is therefore clear that the 
Roman Catholics of England (for to 
these we at present confine ourselves) 
have at their disposal all the means 
necessary to secure for their party 
great political importance and power. 
Nor are these means entirely neglect- 
ed. It is true that in the House of 
Commons the Roman Catholics num- 





* It gives us great pleasure to mention these exceptions, honoris causd. 


We believe 


they are confined to Sir Clifford Constable, in Yorkshire; Sir John Gerard and Mr 
Trafford, in Lancashire; Mr Osbaldiston Mitford, in Northumberland ; and Mr Gif- 


ford, in Staffordshire. 


All these gentlemen are stanch Conservatives, and from their 


very large properties, enjoy great influence in their respective counties, 


- 
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ber only forty,* of whom no more 
than six are English members; but 
for the smallness of this force it is very 
easy to account when it is remembered 
that there are many Protestants as 
zealous in the work of innovation as 
the Roman Catholics could desire; 
who are less liable to suspicion; and 
who, therefore, not only have better 
chance at an election, but also are in 
Parliament the best tools Popery could 
select. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that the influential Roman Ca- 
tholics of the West Riding are as will- 
ing to support Sir George Strickland 
as one of their own. persuasion ; and 
it is not very marvellous that the 
«‘ liberal” Roman Catholics of Nor- 
thumberland support Lord Howick, 
who declares for the annihilation of 
the Irish Church, as warmly as they 
could possibly support any one even 
of their warmest Jesuits. If the votes 
of the pseudo-Protestant and of the 
avowed Roman Catholic are to be 
exactly the same in the House of Com- 
mons, common sense and policy dic- 
tate to the Papists a preference for 
the former; and while so many of 
these convenient persons are to be 
found, there is no necessity for crowd- 
ing the House of Commons with men 
openly adhering to a religion, which, 
peradventure, may yet again become 
the object of popular alarm. But at 
Court, where the required work can- 
not be efficaciously performed by de- 





(0 

puty, we find the Roman Catholics 
contrive to appear in person. The 
Treasurer of the Household is a Ro. 
man Catholic, the Marchioness of 
Wellesley, Lady Bedingfield, and the 
Earl of Fingal, all of whom have been 
about the Court for some time, are 
Roman Catholics; and several others 
of the same kind have been placed in 
minor situations. Not a few places 
have been filled by individuals quite as 
well pleasing to Popery ; namely, in. 
dividuals notoriously of no religion at 
all. Many very high offices in the 
state are now held either by Roman 
Catholics or persons of this class. In 
Ireland, it is well known that nearly 
every legal situation which has fallen 
vacant during the existence of the pre. 
sent Government, has been given to a 
Roman Catholic. As instances, we 
may mention that the Master of the 
Rolls, the Chief Baron of the Exche. 
quer, the Chief Remembrahcer, the 
Clerk of the Hanaper Office, the At- 
torney and the Solicitor-General, the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s confidential legal 
adviser, are all Papists; and if as yet 
there are no more in similar stations, 
the reason is simply that there have 
unfortunately been very few legal va- 
cancies. In the colonies the same 
gross mal-administration of patronage 
prevails. The newly appointed Go- 
vernor of New South Wales is Sir 
Maurice O’ Connell, whose very name 
speaks volumes. But this is not all.f 








* As it is well that the names of these persons should be generally known, we sub- 
jointhem. English members: The Earl of Surrey, Lord Fitzalan, Messrs Langdale, 
W. Stanley, Standish and P. H. Howard. Irish members. Messrs Archbold, Bryan, 
Bellew, Chester, Fitzsimon, Maner, O’Connell, M. O’Connell, M. J. O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, Morgan O'Connell, R. O’Ferrall, Reddington, E. B. Roche, J. H. Talbot, 
H. Ball, H. W. Barron, G. S. Barry, H. Bridgman, D. Callagan, J. Power, W. Roche, 
R. L. Shiel, T. Wyse, O’Connor Don, M. J. Blake, R. D. Browne, A. H. Lynch, J. 
P. Somers, C. O’Brien, Colonel Butler, J. J. Bodkin, Sir R. Nagle, and Sir Wm. 
Brabazon. Itis proper to add, that Lords Surrey and Fitzalan have always most hon- 
ourably abstained from violating their oaths by voting on Church matters. No better 
condemnation of the rest could be required. 

+ Connected with the subject of the increase of Popish political influence, there is 
one topic which we cannot overlook, though it is rather a delicate one to mention; we 
mean the private progress made by the Roman Catholics among the leading liberal 
families. Weare reluctant to refer to this matter, but it is necessary to do so. 

It is notorious, that the Duke of Leeds, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Albemarle, 
Lord Kinnaird, Lord De Mauley, Mr Ward, M. P., and many more professing Pro- 
testants, married Roman Catholics. Such, too, is the case with many of the female 
Protestant nobility ; for instance, the Duke of Sutherland’s sister married Lord Surrey ; 
Lord Sefton’s daughter married Mr Towneley, the wealthy Lancashire Roman Catholic, 
&c. &e. These seem private matters, but we mention them, because they throw no 
little light on public ones. And then again, members of several liberal families have 
recently been converted, or rather perverted to Popery. We may name among others, 
a brother of Earl Spencer, Sir Charles Wolseley, Mr Philips, son of the late Whig 
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Popery has been advancing not only 
in wealth and influence, honour and 
official power; it has been progress- 
ing in every other direction, and by 








every other means. Its proselyting 
zeal has been rekindled ; its Jesuitical 
arts have been applied ; its experience 
has been brought to bear; it has 
watched every opportunity of turning 
the balance between contending poli- 
tical parties; and thus gradually it 
has gone forward, till its course seems 
plain, and its path smooth and clear. 
While Protestants have been quarrel- 
ling, or while they have been sleep- 
ing, Popery, with stealthy steps, or 
by bold manceuvres, has been gaining 
ground, disarming some, deluding 
others, conquering more, and march- 
ing onward to a position, whence it 
can defy opposition; nay more, can 
in turn overbear and threaten all. 
Many have ridiculed the pretence of 
those who foresaw such encroach- 
ment and such a triumph; many, 
even up to the present time, have so 
little heeded the matter, that they 
know not whether to ridicule or resist. 
Yet the slightest fair enquiry would 
have convinced the most sceptical that 
the peril was indeed fast approaching, 
and that a struggle must sooner or 
later come, if early efforts were not 
made to obviate the necessity of fu- 
ture struggles. We believe that it is 
now too late to stay the course of the 
successful superstition, though it can- 
not be too late to check and impede 
it; at any rate, it is high time that 
the people should ascertain the truth, 
however painful and alarming, and 
should act on the dictates of sound 
policy, when at length a sound judg- 
ment is formed. 

In1792, there were not, in the whole 
of Great Britain, thirty Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels; there are now five 
‘hundred and nineteen, and forty-three 
building. In that year, there was not 
one single Roman Catholic college ; 
there are now ten, and sixty seminaries 
of education, besides chapel schools. 
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Very lately, Mr Blundell of Jace 
Blundell, a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man of great wealth, in Lancashire, 
died, leaving L.200,000 to the Roman 
Catholic bishop of London, doubtless 
for the increase of similar establish- 
ments ; and by the Catholic magazines 
and Catholic directories, we observe 
some other bequests of great value— 
one, particularly, from a Miss Demp- 
sey, who is stated to have left her 
whole property (which is called con- 
siderable) to her church. There are 
other symptoms of extraordinary zeal 
and activity, and money is well known 
to have been received from abroad, 
particularly from the Leopoldine In- 
stitution of Austria. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic population of Great Britain is 
now very little short of Two Mr- 
Lions; that there is, as we have 
shown, great wealth among their lead- 
ers; and that, when more money is 
wanted, all the terrors of a death-bed 
are now, as they ever have been, em- 
ployed by the priests—with their 
threatenings of purgatory, and their 
promises of masses for the soul—to 
extort a parting gift or legacy to the 
church. Before the Reformation, this 
system had been carried to such an ex- 
tent, that, both in England and Scot- 
land, the Church of Rome possessed 
upwards of one quarter of the whole 
land of the country ; and nowadays, 
the same arts that gained that enor- 
mous property being employed—why, 
we ask, should they not be propor- 
tionately, or at least partially, success- 
ful? By law, devises of land for 
ecclesiastical or charitable purposes 
are void, by the force of aets which 
first were placed on the statute-book, 
centuries ago, to check the Papists— 
which they constantly evaded then 
with wonderful sagacity and cunning, 
and which they may evade again ; * 
or if not, donations are still valid un- 
der certain circumstances, and per- 
sonal property may be bequeathed as 
before. There is, therefore, every 





member for Leicestershire, Mr Roche the member for Cork county, Mr Kenelm 
Digby, Sir Bourchier Wrey, and Mr Benett, the son of the Whig member for Wilt- 


shire. 


On facts of this kind, when they accumulate, no comment is necessary. 


* For a great deal of curious information respecting the astonishing avarice and 
grasping ingenuity of the Romish ecclesiastics in this country, we refer our readers to 


Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book II., Chapter XVIII. 


The passage to which we 


refer, occurs under the head of ‘‘ Alienation in mortmain,” and will well repay the 


trouble of perusal. 
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fair prospect that the two millions will 
be speedily fully provided with reli- 
gious instruction ; and when we con- 
sider the immense number of Protest- 
ants who are Protestants only in name, 
and the very large portion of such 
who are wholly neglected, we own 
we see nothing unreasonable in the 
expectation that Popery will gain 
many more victims. In Mr Bicker- 
steth’s tract on the Progress of Po- 
pery,* eighteen parishes are enume- 
rated, with their population and Pro- 






not provide for one-tenth of the whole 
of that population, which exceeds one 
million of souls! Then, in Ireland, for 
years the proportion of Roman Catho. 
lics to Protestants has been gradually 
and steadily increasing through the 
former laxity of the Established 
Church, the zeal of Popery, and the 
recent bitter persecutions which have 
tended so much to the encouragement 
of Protestant emigration.t In that 
unhappy country there is a college, 








* Published in London, 1836; Seeley and Burnside. We cannot refrain from 
using one quotation, which Mr Bickersteth takes from Mr Scott—the able author, we 
presume, of the Continuation of Milner’s Church History. It refers to the extent of 
Popish persecutions. ‘* No computation can reach the numbers who have been put 
to death, in different ways, on account of their maintaining the profession of the Gos, 
pel, and opposing the corruptions of the Church of Rome. A million of poor Wal 
denses perished in France ; 900,000 orthodox Christians were slain in less than thirty 
years after the institution of the order of the Jesuits. The Duke of Alva boasted of 
having put to death, in the Netherlands, 36,000, by the hands of the common execu- 
tioner, during the space of a few years. The Inquisition destroyed, by various tor- 
tures, 150,000 within thirty years, These are a few specimens, and but a few, of 
those which history has recorded ; but the total amount will never be known till the 
earth shall disclose her blood, and no more cover her slain.” When to these things 
we add the days of Queen Mary in England, the Swedish butchery, the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, the Sicilian Vespers, the Inquisition at Goa, the suppression of the 
Reformation in Italy, the Irish massacre of 1641, the Council of Constance, the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, truly we may well rally to resist the domination of the 
harlot, ‘‘ drunk with the blood of the saints.” But it is said, forsooth, Popery has 
changed ; that the Ethiopian has changed his skin, and the leopard his spots! Oh 
mockery! We read, in the Record and Times recently, an account of the banishment 
of some hundreds of poor Protestants from Zillerthal, in Tyrol. The incident recalls 
the recollection of Milton’s noble sonnet on the persecution of the same people in 
Cromwell's time—a sonnet that should be in the very heart of every Englishman. 

** Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

E’en them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worship’d stocks and stones, 
Forget not ; in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heav’n. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learn’d thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe,” 

} Besides the facts stated above, we call the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing quotations from the ‘‘ Catholic Directory” of 1838, They will show the spirit and 
progress of Popery in Ireland as clearly as anything with which we have ever yet met. 
Diocese of Ardagh.—‘‘ There are religious libraries and Christian doctrine confrater- 
nities in almost every parish ; and it is hoped that ere long they will be established in 
all. With one or two exceptions, every parish has one or more newly built and 
slated chapels.” * * * * ‘Education has been greatly extended during the last 
few years; particularly that religious education which consists in an accurate knowledge 
of the mysteries and other saving truths of Christianity." Catholic Directory, page 101. 

So much for the national system of education ! 

** Religion has been steadily advancing in the diocese of Dromore. * 
Although one of the smallest and certainly one of the poorest dioceses in Ireland, yet 
within the last few years sixteen new chapels have been built, and some of them 
among the best and most tasteful erections in the country.”—Page 105. 

There are only seventeen parishes in Dromore, and yet we hear of sixteen new 
chapels ! 


** In no city within the same short space have so many religious and charitable in- 


* * * 
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supported by public money, for the 
free education of priests ; and of these 
there are now scarcely less than 2500, 
with four archbishops, twenty-three 
bishops, eight colleges, besides May- 
nooth, several monasteries and many 
convents, nunneries, societies, clubs, 
and private seminaries. In Scotland, 
also, it is unfortunately too true that 
Popery has been of late rapidly ad- 
yancing, particularly in the west. In 
Glasgow alone there are now 30,000 
Roman Catholics, and even in Stirling 
they have recently erected a handsome 
chapel. In the colonies they have, 
under various names (as, for instance, 
the Bishop of Trinidad is called Bi- 
shop of Olympus), bishops at the fol- 
lowing places :— Quebec (with a coad- 
jutor) ; Montreal (with a coadjutor) ; 
Hudson’s Bay ; Kingston, Upper Ca- 
nada (with a coadjutor) ; Newfound. 
land; St John’s, New Brunswick ; 
Nova Scotia; Trinidad; Ceylon ; 
Jamaica; Mauritius; Madras; Cal- 
eutta; Australasia; Cape of Good 
Hope. In all these places they have 
extensive establishments. In Ceylon, 


‘ their bishop is only lately appointed ; 


and in the Catholic Magazine of Sep- 
tember 1838, just published, they 
boast of having 100,000 persons at- 
tached to their church in that island. 
In India they pretend to 600,000 ; 
and though that number is question- 
able, still it is not denied that their 
converts constitute no inconsiderable 
portion of the southern population. 
In Trinidad nearly the whole peo- 
ple are Roman Catholics, and sixteen 
new missionaries have lately sailed to 
complete the Popish victory.* From 
New South Wales, Bishop Broughton, 
the excellent Protestant diocesan, 
wrote to the Christian Knowledge 
Society in January 1836, to the fol- 
lowing effect: —** Protestantism is much 
endangered in this colony ; the efforts 
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of Rome in this country are almost in- 
credible. It is traversed by the agents 
of Rome. TI earnestly desire means of 
counteracting these machinations. The 
Protestant schools can be maintained 
no longer, and a grant is required to 
maintain schools in connexion with the 
church, and in the churches them- 
selves.” 

In Canada, Popery is the established 
religion of one province, and is libe- 
rally assisted in the other; while, dur- 
ing the period that interyened between 
1831 and 1835, although 300,000 more 
emigrants had arrived out, the grant 
to the established church was gradual]- 
ly diminished from L.16,000 per an- 
num to L.3,500 per annum. In the 
Cape of Good Hope much has already 
been done in Graham’s-Town and 
elsewhere ; particularly in the new 
parts of the colony. In Newfound- 
land the Roman Catholics form a ma- 
jority of the House of Assembly, and 
have gained otherwise a complete as- 
cendency. A petition was presented 
to Parliament last session by Mr 
Gladstone, signed by 927 respectable 
inhabitants of the town of St John’s, 
which was ordered to be printed. 
From this important document we ex- 
tract the following passage :— 


‘¢ Tn this island, the population of which 
may be estimated at 75,000, of whom 
about one-half are Protestants and the 
other half Roman Catholics, it may be 
proper to remind your Honourable House 
that there are no legal distinctions affect- 
ing any class of Her Majesty's subjects ; 
and were the Roman Catholics permitted 
to follow the impulse of their own minds, 
and to act individually as their own wishes 
might prompt them, there would be no 
cause for apprehending that they would 
differ from their neighbours in matters of 
a civil nature. But it unfortunately hap- 
pens that their clergy have acquired a 
thoroughly despotic and absolute control 





stitutions sprung up as in the metropolis of Ireland. 


The metropolitan church in 


Marlborough Street, and the new church of St Andrew, in Westlan Row, and St Paul, 
Arran Quay, are splendid proofs of the zeal and piety of the Catholic inhabitants of 


Dublin. 


That capital and its environs can now boast of twenty Catholic churches, one 


monastery, fourteen convents, five institutions of the Sisters of Charity, three Sisters 
of Mercy, six charitable societies for promoting spiritual and corporal works of mercy,” 


&e, &e.—Page 109. 


114, 


Diocese of Ossory.—‘‘ Some new chapels and convents are in progress.” Page 


‘* The Roman Catholic population of Cloyne and Ross, by the last census, amounts 
to nearly 400,000, and gives an average of nearly 7,000 to each parish.” —Page 130. 


* See the Report of the Church Missionary Society for 1838, page 80. 
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over a very large proportion of the lower 
orders of their creed, by which means 
they are enabled to concentrate and direct 
the efforts of the body against each mem- 
ber individually to an extent that would 
scarcely be credited by any who do not 
witness their conduct, and in a way 
that is altogether destructive of the civil 
and religious liberties of the people at 
MENG. 2 3 

** In the first place, they denounce them 
from the altar as persons hostile to the 
priests, and as opposed to the authority of 
their Church, and then warn their congre- 
gations not to deal or hold any intercourse 
with them, designating them commonly as 
*mad dogs ;’ a term by which it is under- 
stood that the individuals to whom it is 
applied have not adopted the political 
views of their priests, and are therefore 
to be regarded as if excommunicated; and 
being thus branded, they are, to a very 
considerable, and in some instances to a 
ruinous extent, injured in their business, 
are constantly exposed to much personal 
insult, and are not unfrequently ill-treated 
in the open streets by the lower orders of 
their own creed, who deem it a meritori- 
ous service thus to carry into effect the 
denunciations of their own priests.” 


In the South Seas, equal activity is 
displayed. Dr Lang, the principal of 
the Church of Scotland College in 
New Sonth Wales, writing home on 
the 6th October, 1836, thus expresses 
himself :— 


** The moral influence of the Christian 
church of New South Wales will extend 
eventually to the neighbouring islands of 
New Zealand, containing a native popula- 
tion of half a million of souls, and com- 
prising an extent of territory almost equal 
to that of the British Islands; to the 
western islands of the Pacific, numberless, 
and teeming with inhabitants; to the In- 
dian Archipelago, that great nursery of 
nations; to China itself. That the Ro- 
mish propagande has already directed her 
vulture eye to this vast field of moral in- 
fluence, and strewn it, in imagination, with 
the carcasses of the slain, is unquestionable. 
Spanish monks and friars have within the 
last few years been sent from the recently 


formed republics of the South American to 


the eastern islands of the Pacific. Other 
groups, still more distant from the Ameri- 
can continent, have recently been survey. 
ed and taken possession of by Romish 
missionaries direct from France; and the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of New South 
Wales is already taking his measures for 
co-operating with these missionaries from 
the westward, by transforming the sons of 
Trish convicts in New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land into missionary priests, 
and dispersing them over the length and 
breadth of the vast Pacific.” 


In the United States, although it is 
not forty years since the first Roman 
Catholic see was created, the Christian 
Observer, as quoted by Mr Bickersteth, 
states, “ there is now a Catholic popu- 
lation of 600,000 souls under the go- 
vernment of the Pope, an archbishop 
of Baltimore, twelve bishops, and 341 
priests. The number of churches is 
401; masshouses, about 300 ; colleges, 
ten ; seminaries for young men, nine; 
theological seminaries, five ; novitiates 
for Jesuits, monasteries and cenvents 
with academies attached, thirty-one; 
seminaries for young ladies, thirty; 
schools of the sisters of charity, twenty- 
nine; an academy for coloured girls 
at Baltimore ; a female infant school; 
and seven Catholic newspapers.” In 
the West Indies unexampled efforts 
are now made among all classes, prin- 
cipally from the missionaries of Cuba, 
where Popery reigns in undisturbed 
supremacy and unrivalled splendour. 
Even in China, beyond the borders of 
which Protestants have failed to pene- 
trate, and whence they are now effec- 
tually (though we trust only for a 
time) excluded, the Jesuits have been 
working with a marvellous courage 
worthy of a better cause, and with a 
success which may well justify their 
boasting.* There is no corner of the 
globe which their restless feet have not 
invaded ; there is no danger they have 
not braved; there is no artifice they 
have scorned; and, of course, no 
scruple has been allowed to deter men 





* For the boasting to which we allude, and other important information on the sub- 
ject of Roman Catholic missions, we must refer to ‘“* Dr Wiseman’s Lectures, Lon- 
don, 1837,” and the “‘ Roman Catholic Missions of Australasia, by W. Ullathome, D.D., 


Vicar-General.” 


Published, Liverpool, Rockcliff and Duckworth, 1837. 


Some of 


the statements of the former work, particularly those relating to Protestant missions, 
have been refuted in the Rev. James Hough’s ‘‘ Protestant Missions Vindicated.” 


Seeley, London, 1837. 


By the Catholic Directory of 1838, it appears that the Pa- 
pists actually have two bishopricks in China! 
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who proclaim that ‘ the end can sancti- 
fy the means.” We believe it must be 
admitted, however, that the difficulties 
they encounter are not equal to those 
with which the Protestants contend. 
It is not very difficult to make a Pa- 
pist of a Pagan. No one who has read 
Southey’s History of Brazil can be 
astonished at the success of Roman 
Catholics in their missionary efforts, 
and no one who has read Dr Buchan- 
an’s © Christian Researches,” and 
noted there the horrors inflicted on 
their victims, and the apology for 
Christianity taught by them, can have 
the slightest sympathy with their exer- 
tions. To them, if to any in the pre- 
sent day, applies the awful censure, 
« Woe unto ye Pharisees, ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more a child of hell than your- 
selves.” But it is with the facts we 
have now to do; we wish chiefly to 
show that they have progressed; we 
leave others to determine how and why. 
We find in Europe symptoms that 
Popery is once more at war with the 
Bible, and struggling for ancient as- 
cendency. The following extract is 
from a fulmination of the Bishop of 
Bruges, dated Lent, 1838. We take 
it from the Monthly Extracts of the 
Bible Society of the 30th April, and it 
is accompanied with a notification that 
similar decrees have been made in 
France. 


‘* We are desirous that all our dioces- 
ans should be apprised anew, that i is 
severely prohibited to every one, who is not 
provided with special permission to read and 
hold forbidden books, to purchase a Bible, 
or a commentary on the Bible, or any other 
books whatever, of the emissaries of the 
Bible Society, or to receive them gratis, or 
to retain such copies as they have in their 
possession. In any case we deem it our 
duty to state, that while holding error in 
detestation, individuals are nevertheless 
bound to abstain from all acts of violence 
towards the emissaries of the society in 
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question ; the constituted authorities alone 
being empowered by the laws, both human 
and divine, to employ force of arms and the 
exercise of justice.” 


Such is freedom in that popishly 
revolutionized land! In Holland, we 
hear with deep sorrow, that supersti- 
tion is again making way, and is ra- 
pidly beating down that Protestant 
vanguard of Europe. In Leyden, 
three Roman Catholic chapels have 
been erected, and we understand, on 
unquestionable authority, progress has 
been made to an alarming extent. In 
France, the Archbishop of Paris has 
ventured on that which few French- 
men now attempt—the counteraction 
of their arbitrary king. He has ad- 
dressed the monarch, and has com- 
menced to agitate for a renewal of the 
pomp and power of Romanism ; and, 
with his party, he has already render- 
ed the educational system as closely 
Popish as possible. In the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia,* the Archbishop 
of Cologne has preferred the authority 
of the Pope to that of the King, and 
in direct contravention of the law, has 
displayed the bigotry of his religion, 
by forbidding Roman Catholics to 
marry Protestants. In Tyrol, as we 
have already mentioned in a note, 
hundreds have been banished from 
their native land, and expelled even 
beyond the extreme borders of the 
whole Austrian Empire for daring to 
worship the God of their fathers as those 
champions of truth dared to do in 
ancient times. Thus in every part of 
the world, Popery, now in close al- 
liance with infidelity, is pursuing its 
triumphant course, is trampling on 
the consciences of mankind ; render- 
ing whole districts desolate of the 
word of life ; and thwarting, with sys- 
tematic zeal, the genuine ministers of 
the gospel. One short step more will 
enable that: despotic power to com- 
plete the victory, to attack all recu- 
sants with pristine cruelty, and con- 
vert the most faithful countries into 





* In the Rhenish provinces the Roman Catholic population amounts to 1,678,745 souls. 
In the whole Prussian dominions, inclusive of those provinces, the number is not less 


than 6,000,000 ! 


In Nassau, they form nearly three-fifths of the populafion, and in 


both Baden and Bavaria, they are more ‘than double the number of all the various Pro- 


testant sects. 


In Hanover there are upwards of 200,000 Roman Catholics, and in 
Austria they constitute the mass of the community. 


Such, also, is the case in France, 


Spain, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, Poland, Sicily, Sardinia, South America, Madeira, 
parts of Greece, Ireland, the Azores, the Cape de Yerd Islands, the Phillipine Islands, 
Lower Canada, Martinique, Isle of France, &c. &c. &e. 


- 
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slaughter-houses of afflicted truth. 
Every where under fraudulent liberal 
pretences the Roman Catholics are 
gaining over the unwary ; and on such 
they are fastening the clanking fetters 
which our nobler ancestors, swelling 
with the dignity of freemen, burst 
asunder, The Jesuits who were put 
down when it was convenient to be 
quiescent, and when the jealous eyes 
of real Protestants were watching 
every trick, and were prepared to re- 
sist every nefarious design, are now 
ealled again into action, and are al- 
lowed in a degenerate age to under- 
mine with impunity, and to prosper 
without remark. Nothing intrigue 
could procure is wanted, nothing false- 
hood could purchase is required, no- 
thing concentrated ability and enor- 
mous wealth could obtain is now un- 
possessed by the Papists. With each 
concession they have obtained, their 
demands have increased ; with every 
victory they have won, their morbid 
ambition has risen ; and with accumu- 
lated strength, with augmented power, 
with expanded hopes, they have ap- 
plied themselves to each fresh under- 
taking,—resolved, however, even if 
that be gained, to deem it nothing more 
important than an ‘ instalment.” 

But let us look at home, and scru- 
tinize more narrowly in our own once 
free and blessed land the insidious 
and successful encroachments of Po- 
pery. In 1793, the franchise was 
granted to the Roman Catholics, and 
they were rendered admissible to cor- 
porations; in 1795, the grant was 
made to the College of Maynooth, and 
shortly after they were admitted to 
the bar, and to the higher ranks of the 
army. ‘They then clamoured in Ire- 
land and petitioned in England to be 
admitted to the legislature, making 
sundry plausible professions as to their 
intentions and principles. These are 
very well known, but they cannot be 
too generally circulated, and there- 
fore, we will give specimens, and three 
only. In 1805, a petition was pre- 
sented to Parliament, signed, among 
others, by Mr O'Connell, praying for 
«‘ Emancipation.” The petitioners 
stated, 

** That the Roman Catholic party 
felt bound to defend the right of pro- 





perty as established by the laws now 
in being, and they solemnly abjured 
all and every idea of subverting the 
Church, or of using any privilege 
that might be granted to them to effect 
that object.” In 1812, a similar pe- 
tition was presented in an emphatic 
speech by Mr Brougham ; that peti- 
tion said, 

“© We distinctly disavow any inten- 
tion to subvert the Protestant Esta- 
blishment, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting a Roman Catholic Establish- 
ment in its stead.”* Lastly, in 1826, 
the Roman Catholic bishops address- 
ed the Protestants of England in a 
document, of which the following is 
an extract. 

“ Bearing equally with you, our 
fellow subjects, the burdens of the 
country, and upholding equally its 
institutions and its glory, we claim to 
be admitted to a full participation in 
all the rights of British subjects, 
Every principle and practice hostile, 
in the remotest degree, to those insti- 
tutions, we most explicitly disclaim. 
Year after year we repeat the humi- 
liating task of disavowal, still we 
suffer the penalties of guilt.” 

These, and many other similar de- 
clarations, deluded a very large por- 
tion of the people ; and at length Par- 
liament was recommended to consider 
the Roman Catholic claims. The 
King’s speech on that occasion was 
as follows : 

«‘ His Majesty recommends that 
you take into your deliberate conside- 
ration the whole condition of Ireland, 
and that you should review the laws 
which impose civil disabilities on his 
Roman Catholic subjects. You will 
consider whether the removal of those 
disabilities can be effected consistently 
with the full and permanent security of 
our Lstablishments in Church and 
State, with the maintenance of the re- 
Sormed religion established by law, and 
of the rights and privileges of the bi- 
shops and of the clergy of this realm, 
and of the churches committed to their 
charge.” In answer to that speech, 
all parties in both houses unanimous- 
ly concurred in an address, pledging 
themselves to have those important 
objects in view when settling this long 
agitated question. Consequently, two 








* For these, and very many other interesting particulars, see the Bishop of Exeter’s 
admirable speech, delivered March 1, 1838, published by the Protestant Association. 
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clauses were inserted’ in the bill, one 
forbidding any Roman Catholie Ec- 
clesiastic to assume the style and title 
of any bishop of the United Church 
of England and Ireland ; in defiance of 
which, the Roman Catholic prelates 
have recently assumed the title of 
nearly every Protestant bishop, and 
have been left unprosecuted by the Go- 
vernment ; and the other, imposing the 
following solemn oath on all Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament. 

** I do swear, that I will defend to 
the utmost of my power, the settle- 
ment of property within this realm as 
established by the laws; and I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemn- 
ly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present Church Establishment, as set- 
tled by law within this realm; and I 
do solemnly swear that I never will 
exercise any privilege to which I am, 
or may become entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion, or 
Protestant Government in this king- 
dom; and I do solemnly in the pre- 
sence of God profess, testify, and de- 
clare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of 
this oath, without any evasion, equivo- 
cation, or mental reservation what- 
ever.” 

Such were the circumstances under 
which the Popish bill passed, and such 
was the oath on which the friends of 
the Ecclesiastical Establishments and 
of Protestantism relied for their pro- 
tection. What has been the result ? 
We ask every reasonable man if every 
year since 1829 has not seen the poli- 
tical power of the Roman Catholics 
increase? And we ask further, if so 
much has been done in the first nine 
years after Emancipation, what may 
not the second nine years witness ? 

In 1833, a bill passed, for which the 
Papists in the Houses of Parliament, 
with a very few exceptions, voted, 
abolishing ten bishoprics in Ireland, 
abolishing church rates in that coun- 
try, and taxing all benefices above 
£300 a-year. Inthe same year, the 
grant to the Kildare Place Society, 
which had for many years carried on 
an extensive, and, we believe, very be- 
neficial, and not unpopular system of 
bible education, was withdrawn; and 
in place of it, the national system of 
education was established, to which 
fifty thousand pounds is annually 
granted, and which is conducted by a 
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board consisting of about equal pro- 
portions of Papists, Socinians, and no- 
minal Protestants. As might have 
been expected, the Bible has been ex- 
eluded from the schools. In lieu of it 
sundry extracts (not taken from the 
authorized version but translated by 
this “ liberal” board), have been sub- 
stituted ; and, in consequence, the Pro- 
testants have almost in a body ab- 
stained from connexion with sucha sys- 
tem, and the Papists are therefore left 
in undisturbed enjoyment of the large 
Government grant, while the Pro- 
testants are left without one word of 
sympathy or encouragement, and 
without the assistance of a shilling 
from the public treasury to which 
they contribute so considerable a pro- 
portion. So much for the year 1833, 
the first opportunity which the public 
excitement about the Reform bill had 
allowed for the consideration of gene- 
ral measures. In the following year 
Mr O'Connell moved a resolution that 
tithes should be appropriated to pur- 
poses of general public utility ; andin 
1835 came forth the celebrated appro- 
priation clause, by the operation of 
which the Protestant ministers were 
to be withdrawn from 850 parishes in 
Ireland ; and, as by that clause whenever 
there were less than jifty Protestants 
in aparish the church should be shutup 
and the property given—given on the 
spot, to Popish education under the 
resident Popish priest, it is evident 
that there was a direct premium on 
Protestant extermination in those 
places where rather more than fifty 
professors of the truth were found. 
In 1834 and 1835, too, Mr O’ Connell 
and others of his party for the first 
time attended meetings in support of 
the Voluntary principle, that is agita- 
ted for the total destruction of the 
Church they had solemnly sworn to 
uphold. Happily both this notable 
scheme and the spoliation clause mi- 
serably failed, and then other mea- 
sures became requisite. As the Ro- 
man Catholies found that they could 
not grasp the whole, or a large part of 
the Church property, they determined 
to introduce at least the narrow edge 
of the wedge, and to share something, 
however small, as a beginning. Ac- 
cordingly, last Session, when the Pri- 
sons’ bill was under discussion, Mr 
Langdale introduced a clause, provid- 
ing that whenever in any prison there 
shall be upwards of fifty persons of 
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any denomination, there shall there be 
a chaplain of that denomination paid 
by the Government. Thus, under 
cover of ** any denomination,” the Ro- 
man Catholics, who were alone con- 
cerned in the success of the trick, con- 
trived to introduce a provision for the 
payment of some of their clergy ; and 
Mr Baines, as the organ of the Dis- 
senters, after stating, in terms which 
we do not hesitate to call false and 
disgraceful, that there were “ no dis- 
sentersin prison,” supported Mr Lang- 
dale’s clause, and carried it. But it 
was thrown out in the House of Lords, 
though not, it appears, to the dis- 
couragement of the parties chiefly con- 
cerned, for we observe, by the “ Ca- 
tholic Magazine,” that it is to be re- 
newed next Session ; and, on Dr Lin- 
gard’s suggestion, with the additional 
provision that it shall extend to all 
persons confined for debt, as well as 
those incarcerated for criminal offen- 
ces. 

But this is not the only measure 
on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics that has signalised the present 
year. For first, on the 26th February, 
at a meeting held at the Sabloniere 
Hotel, a society was instituted for the 
*¢ Diffusion of Catholic Publications,” 
which was at once taken up by many 
eminent and wealthy individuals. And, 
secondly, at another mecting, held 
more recently, at which the advice and 
presence of Mr O’Connell were ob- 
tained, a formidable kind of associa- 
tion was formed, to be called “‘ The 
Catholic Institute.” Of this body the 
Earl of Shrewsbury is declared _presi- 
dent ; and, on the 26th July, a circular 
was published, which we find in the 
Catholic Magazine of August. The 
following noblemen and gentlemen 
therein named as the Vice-Presidents, 
and others it is said have been ap- 


plied to, though their answers _ 
not yet been received :— 


The Earl of Newburgh. 

Lord Clifford. 

Lord Lovat. 

The Hon. Charles Langdale, M.P. 

Sir Henry Bedingfield, Bart. 

Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P. 

Philip H. Howard, Esq., M.P., of 
Corby Castle. 

A. H. Lynch, Esq., M.P.* 

Charles Towneley, Esq. of Towne- 
ley, Lancashire. 

Wm. Constable Maxwell, Esq., of 
Eringham Park, Yorkshire. 

John Menzies, Esq., of Pitfodels. 

William Lawson, Esq., of Brough 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

Andrew L. Phillips, of Garrendon 
Park, Leicestershire. 

Philip Jones, Esq., of Llanarth, 
Monmouthshire. 

James Wheble, Esq., of Woodley, 
Berkshire.t 

Robert Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley, 
Worcestershire. 

Joseph Weld, Esq., of Lullworth 
Castle, Dorset. 


Among the objects declared—we 
say declared, in contradiction to enter- 
tained, for we do not expect from Ro- 
man Catholics much openness or ean- 
dour, are the following :—We give 
them as embodied in the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th “ Resolutions, MWe. 11.” 
‘“‘ That the funds of the institute shall be 
applied by the committee in providing 
a suitable place of meeting, and in re- 
compensing the secretary, and such 
officers as they may consider neces- 
sary, for the purpose of conducting 
the affairs, and keeping the accounts 
of the institute; and that a further 
portion of the funds shall be applied 
in printing and circulating such pub- 





* Mr Lynch has recently been appointed to the office of one of the Masters in 


Chancery, worth four thousand a-year. 


+ This gentleman is at present high-sheriff of Berkshire, and-recently took advantage 
of the occasion to proceed at the head of a procession, and lay the first stone of a new 


Popish chapel at Reading, 


Mr Mornington, another Roman Catholic, being high- 


sheriff of Herefordshire last year, did the same at.Hereford; and, in that case, he 
marched out in very great pomp, and with the militia band playing the grand ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus’’ of Handel. The Catholic Directory says two thousand persons were pre- 
sent, ‘‘ including the Mayor and his family, and several members of the Town Council.” 

In Leicestershire, on laying the foundation of a chapel at Grace Dieu, Mr Ambrose 
Lisle Phillips “‘ appeared i in the dress of a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county, and Sir 


Charles Wolseley in a court dress.” 
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lications as, having the previous sanc- 
tion of a clergyman duly authorized 
by the Vicar Apostolic of the London 
district, may be deemed useful to ob- 
viate calumny, to explain Catholic te- 
nets, defend the purity and truth of 
Catholic doctrines, and circulate use- 
ful information on these subjects.” 

No. 12. Resolved, “ That the com- 
mittee shall also undertake the exa- 
mination of all cases of religious op- 
pression, or of deprivation of rights of 
conscience of the poorer and less pro- 
tected classes of Catholics, under any 
circumstances.’”* 

No. 13. Resolved, “ That the com- 
mittee shall be authorized to appoint 
sub-committees of not less than five 
members out of their own body, for 
any purposes of the institute, and also 
to organize local committees, and to so- 
licit and avail themselves of the co- 
operation of individuals in different 
parts of Great Britain and the colo- 
nies.” 

The result of this plan has been an 
arrangement for the complete organi- 
zation of the whole Roman Catholic 
population. Not only are there to be 
district committees, but also there are 
to be parish committees, and these 
again are to be subdivided. This ar- 
rangement, in all its parts, bears evi- 
dently the stamp of Mr O’Connell’s 
authorship. It is precisely like those 
organizations which he has formed in 
Ireland—sometimes publicly—some- 
times in secret—for the purpose of 
overbearing the Government. We 
hope, then, that this will convince the 
Protestants of Great Britain, if every 
thing else fails to excite them, that 
Popery is preparing for greater move- 
ments than have hitherto been made. 
It seems that now the Roman Catho- 
lics deem themselves strong. enough 
to follow the course of their Irish bre- 
thren, and are preparing to consum- 
mate their intrigues by intimidation. 
Such was the policy adopted in Ire- 
land. At first, nothing was heard but 
professions of loyalty, nothing but 
promises of peace; but when the time 
came to speak out, first for emanci- 
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pation, then against tithes, and af- 
terwards for repeal, all cloaks and 
coverings were cast aside, and the 
tremendous machinery so long pre- 
paring was suddenly unveiled to view. 
Nor let it be supposed, that those ap- 
pliances and means which, in the sis- 
ter island, have given Popery such vic- 
tories, are here wanted. Every ele- 
ment of strength in one place, is en- 
joyed in the other. The priests are 
equally diligent; the public press (at 
least in London) is, to a very great ex- 
tent, in the hands of the Roman Catho- 
lics ; the Government are disposed to 
assist in any “ heavy blow or great 
discouragement to Protestantism.” 
These are all most important matters. 
The moment is propitious. In our 
Church has sprung up a new school 
of semi-Popish divinity, recommend- 
ed by the virtues and talents of its pro- 
fessors, eating its way to the very 
core of the Protestant system of theo- 
logy.t Modern Liberalism, infidelity, 
ultra high Church doctrines, the prin- 
ciples of political expediency — all 
these things have joined to help Popery 
forward in its prosperous and triumph- 
ant career. No secret is made by 
many, of their indifference to its rise, 
no sufficient impediment is offered to 
its plans ; and we regret to add, that 
the non-conformists—those whose an- 
cestors were boldest in their hostility 
to the then rampant heresy—are too ge- 
nerally either passive spectators of its 
progress, or active auxiliaries of its 
political designs. Public opinion, 
which formerly always evinced more 
or less of a Protestant spirit, now in- 
dicates no symptoms of that healthful 
and necessary characteristic. Bulwark 
after bulwark of our constitution and 
of our religion, has been lost through 
perfidy, apathy, or defeat ; and now, 
at the present time, this nation, once 
renowned for the integrity of her 
counsellors, and the Christian princi- 
ples of her parliament, is at the mercy 
of a profligate demagogue, intent on 
the introduction of a grovelling super- 
stition, and ahumiliating foreign des- 
potism. We can no longer look for 





* The first fruits of this resolution was,the clause in the prison’s bill to which we 


have alluded. 


It was introduced immediately after the formation of the institute. 


t We allude to those unfortunate and deeply to be regretted publications—‘* Tracts 
for the Times,” ‘* Froude’s Remains,” and Palmer’s ‘‘ Church of Christ,” ‘‘ Newman’s 


Sermons,” &c. &e. 


The time has gone by when those works can be passed over with- 


out notice, and the hope that their influence would fail, is now dead. 
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that providential care which for ages 
was the guide and guardian of us as a 
Protestant people ; we are no longer, 
as even in Cromwell’s days, the ac- 
knowledged safeguard of the Protes- 
tants of Europe. All is changed ; our 
power is weakened, our prosperity has 
decayed, and the prospects presented 
to our contemplation are such as in 
the days of old would have aroused 
the population as one man, to manful 
exertions to the preservation of their 
freedom and their faith. Too long, 
alas! have we been deluded by the 
vain idea that the enlightenment of 
this generation was proof against the 
assaults of Popery. Bitter experience 
now calls on every preacher to warn 
his people with the solemn mandate— 
‘let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.”” To that warn- 
ing we add our feeble counsel, and bid 
every man who pretends to patriotic 
feelings, to look around on the portent: 
ous signs of the timés, and fearlessly 
to do his duty to his country and him- 
self. We all have now a common 
enemy thundering at the gates, and he 
is a traitor who refuses to repel the 
danger; doubly, then, is that man a 
foe to the land in which he now enjoys 
ancestral blessings that his children 
may claim to have handed down un- 
impaired, who gives up a single post 
he was bound to guard, or meanly 
sells his birthright for honours, or 
places, or from base sectarian ambi- 
tion. 

In concluding our glance at this 
question, we have only to proceed as 
we have proposed, to call for vigorous 
and united exertions in the Protestant 
cause. We do so from a most deep, 
and painful, and conscientious convic- 
tion of the important consequences to 
which resistance or assistance to Po- 
pery under present circumstances must 
surely lead. We do so from a know- 
ledge of the necessity of immediate 
efforts, and with a hope that our appeal 
will not be entirely in vain. Little 
has yet been done by the friends, and 
much, very much, by the enemies of 
the Constitution. There never was a 
time before in this country, not even 
during the reign of the last infatuated 
monarch of the Stewart dynasty, when 
evils more terrible threatened the land. 
At that period, memorable in the his- 
tory of this country which was then 
marvellously saved, memorable in the 
history of Europe which has often 


since owed its rescue from oppression 
or Popery to the contagious spirit of 
this emancipated island—at that period 
our Universities, our Legislature, our 
executive Government in England and 
in Ireland, our corporations, and our 
Court were for a time in the grasp of 
the popish tyrant, and were content to 
impose on the people the scornfully 
rejected thraldom of apostate Rome, 
But by the providence of God, the 
Protestants of Ireland rallied round 
the banner of their faith, and drove 
even their proud foreign invaders 
from the shore. Popery then call- 
ed all its energies, and throwing 
forth its whole force on the stub- 
born and awakened population, broke 
itself on the rock they had erected, in- 
stead of sweeping every vestige of its 
strength from the surface of the land 
it protected. Like the heroic Dutch- 
men, when they conquered the power 
of Spain and expelled the Inquisition, 
the people exclaimed “ Turks rather 
than Papists.’ Thus Popery fell 
prostrate before the determined spirit 
of a Christian nation, that knew and 
could value its privileges. We ask 
our fellow-countrymen why the same 
agency should not overcome the same 
evil now? Away with the petty jea- 
lousies which prevent men from co- 
operating together, which give the 
country and its interests a secondary 
place in the hearts of all who have a 
crotchet to prate of, or a paltry preju- 
dice to display. Away with all maud- 
lin sentimentality about “the religious 
have-nothing-to-do with politics,” atthe 
time when all the means of disseminat- 
ing Christianity in the country are 
assailed through the instrumentality 
of political partisans. We do not 
ask any to become party men, we ask 
only for justice and for consistency. 
To the Dissenters we say—* You de- 
clare yourselves against endowments, 
behold Popery endowed both at home 
and in the colonies.” To the Whig 
who still affects to act on the principles 
which distinguished his ancestors and 
placed the family of Brunswick on the 
throne, we say, “ Enquire if Govern- 
ment is now carried on with the objects 
the Whigs of 1688 professed to have 
steadily inview.” Ifa man call him- 
self a friend of freedom, we ask him if 
he hopes for that blessing, when the 
iron hoof of the Papacy is crushing 
the land, and the poisonous falsehoods 
of her superstition are corroding the 
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hearts of the people? No matter what 
any one avows himself, Dissenter, 
Whig, Liberal, or Conservative, 
Churchman or Patriot, we appeal to 
him to deceive himself no longer, to 
believe, ere it be too late, the facts 
which it is impossible to deny, that 
Popery, the same now as when the 
whole western population groaned in 
bondage, is gaining ground by crafty 
devices and open violence, is coming 
forth from the dungeons of persecution 
and the cells of bigotry, once more to 
prostitute Christianity, once more to 
conquer and to enthral. To the sim- 
pleton who talks of Popery being 
changed, we retort, with the evidence 
of Dens’s Theology, the assumption of 
infallibility, and the recent instances 
of violated oaths; and if the Papist 
himself impudently takes up this con- 
temptible jargon, we know of no an- 
swer but to laugh him to scorn. A 
very short time will prove who is right, 
and will show whether our statements 
are as fanciful and our fears as absurd 
as some will pretend to believe them. 
To the verdict Time will give, we re- 
fer all who are too ignorant to know 
the truth and too idle at once to seek 
it; but this we beg them to remember, 
that each increase of danger increases 
the responsibilities of those who, being 
warned, neglected to avert it ; and fur- 
ther, as dangers and responsibilities 
augment, so also do difficulties, pari 
passu. We therefore once more ear- 
nestly call on all who value Protes« 
tantism, on all to whom the blessings 
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we enjoy are dear, to acquit themselves 
of a solemn duty now resting on every 
one who has the slightest influence and 
the smallest power. Everything worth 
preserving is at stake; policy and 
each higher obligation unite to excite 
us to exertion ; the means of useful- 
ness are possessed by all; the evils of 
delay increase and accumulate; we 
have experience of the past to guide 
us, and hopes of the future to excite 
us, and above all, the noblest cause that 
ever yet animated the spirits of free- 
born men. The choice is between 
the system enthroned in the passions 
of corrupted nature, that has cursed 
every land on which it has trampled, 
the master-contrivatice of priestcraft 
and fraud, which has dignified the in- 
solence of pride and monopolised the 
presumption of power, which has pal- 
liated crime, indulged depravity, and 
restored idolatry, which for centuries 
has warred against the temporal and 
eternal happiness of man, and dero- 
gated from the honour of God; and, 
on the other hand, that mild benignant 
sway that inculcates piety and pro- 
motes peace, succouring the afflicted, 
protecting the oppressed, giving free- 
dom to the enslaved, that shines on 
the spirit of human-kind with beams 
reflected from the clear refulgency 
of heaven. It is the cause for which 
martyrs have perished, for which our 
purest patriots have courted peril, and 
which now affords to all classes of the 
people the promise of liberty and 
knowledge. 
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LETTER FROM TOMKINS—BAGMAN versus PEDLAR. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH; ESQ. 


DEAR AND RESPECTED SIR, 

Tue kind interest which on many 
occasions you displayed in my welfare 
and pursuits, had but ill prepared me 
for the severe blow which my private 
and professional feelings have lately 
received at your hands. I cannot bring 
myself to enter, even under this provo- 
cation, on a direct controversy with 
one whom I have long regarded as a 
friend and a father; but lappeal to your 
sense of justice to insert in the pages 
of Maga the following expostulation, 
addressed to another party concerned, 
which has long iain by me, nearly in 
its present shape, but which can now 
no longer be withheld from bursting 
into publicity, at once to convince 
yourself of the shameful partiality 
which you have shown for the follower 
of a different line of commercial busi- 
ness, and to overwhelm with confusion 
the presumptuous and pitiful competi- 
tor who has seduced you into so ground- 
less a preference. Referring you to 
your late observations on Mr Words- 
worth’s Excursion, and your attempted 
vindication of that gentleman's choice 
of a hero, I remain, dear sir, ever 
yours with much respect (after all that 
has passed), 

Isaac TomMKINs. 
Commercial Room, Hen and Chichens, 
Birmingham, 15th September, 1838. 


On hand at present an unusually 
excellent assortment of patent regis- 
ters; also self-adjusting pokers, fire- 
shovels, and warming-pans. The small- 
est orders attended to with the same 
punctuality as the largest. 





To Mr Morpocu Macetasnan, 
Travelling- Merchant, &c., 
At the sign of the Highland Bagpipe, 
Carlisle. 
(To lie till called for.) 
Murpocu, 

Ir would have been quite as well if 
the zeal of some of your friends in 
your behalf had been tempered with a 
sprinkling of discretion. You might 
long enough for me have enjoyed the 
reputation of a douce and decent man, 
if in an evil hour your self-conceited 
importunity had not overpersuaded 
Mr Wordsworth to make you the 
principal character, forsooth, of a phi- 


losophical poem ; and if the great ge- 
nius of that gentleman had not confer. 
red on you a factitious, but, as I con- 
fidently anticipate, a short-lived fame, 
to be now speedily converted into a 
less honourable but more enduring 
notoriety. I long ago asked Mr 
Jeffrey to allow me to put an extin- 
guisher on your pretensions ; but he 
would not trust me to do it, and un- 
dertook to crush you himself. The 
poor dear man accordingly did his 
petit possible in that way, and fora 
time I almost thought the thing was 
accomplished, at least on the north- 
side of the Sark; but it had not been 
put on a right footing. The snake 
was scotched but not killed, and you 
and your poet again reared your heads 
aloft like Skiddaw himself, as if no- 
thing had been the matter. Bitterly 
did I deplore the provoking popularity 
that seemed gradually pressing upon 
you, and often did I resolve to deal 
you a blow that should dispense with 
the necessity of its own repetition. 
You might, however, have been spa- 
red from this fate for some further in- 
terval, if the late ill-advised eulogium 
of our friend Mr North had not made 
the cup of my .¢sentment flow over in 
an irrepressible cascade, Christopher, 
it is plain to-me, is in his dotage. He 
seems now either to be without guile 
or gall in his crazy composition, or to 
exert them in the wrong places and on 
the wrong persons, and to be totally 
unable to tell the difference between 
drivel or dulness and sense or subli- 
mity. 

Without further preface I proceed 
to consider upon what grounds the 
author of the Excursion could adopt 
you as the prominent figure in that 
very able composition. The. subject 
leads at once to a question, often ask- 
ed but seldom answered, viz., Who are 
you? I shall afterwards, in order, pros 
ceed to consider another question, not 
so often asked, viz.. Who am I? and 
shall finally draw a comparison be- 
tween our respective positions, which, 
if I do not egregiously err, will for 
ever lay you, Murdoch Macglashan, su- 
pine in the dust of your own insignifi- 
canee, and elevate me, Isaac Tomkins, 
to a pedestal of popularity more lofty 
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and conspicuous than any one of us 
all, whether in the hard or in the soft 
line, has hitherto been able to attain. 

Firstly, then, of the first point, Who 

are you? I was unwilling, Murdoch, 
‘to smite you with a sense of degrada- 
tion in the eyes of Macpherson and 
his daughter, who keep the Highland 
Bagpipe, and I therefore addressed 
this letter to you, under the description 
of Travelling Merchant. Therein I 
adopted, out of delicacy, the phraseo- 
logy of your friend Mr Wordsworth, 
who speaks of you as ‘a vagrant mer- 
chant, bent beneath his load!’ Your 
title to the appellation of vagrant I 
am not prepared to contest ; on the 
contrary, I shall be able to fortify 
= possession of it by some stri- 
king proofs. But that you are a mer- 
chant I wholly deny. A merchant, Mr 
Macglashan, is what you neither are 
nor can in the least degree understand. 
The term implies an extent of credit, 
capital, intelligence, and energy, to 
which you never could prefer the least 
pretensions. I am aware that, bor- 
rowing the degraded use of the French 
word marchand, your countrymen 
dignify with the name of merchant 
the most pitiful shopkeeper in the 
most paltry clachan. But an Eng- 
lish merchant scorns to limit his ex- 
ertions to so narrow a field. His 
views and transactions embrace the 
globe itself. He sees, with a pene- 
trating eye, the whole complexity of 
commercial relations in every quarter 
and corner of the world ; is ready to 
supply the wants, and carry off the 
superfluities of all nations ; preserves 
or restores, like the winds of heaven, 
an universal equilibrium in the ele- 
ments of life and happiness, and by 
his knowledge of exchanges can at 
any time waft a remittance from In- 
dus to the Pole, with infinite benefit 
to others and a handsome per centage 
to himself. These are sublime achieve- 
ments that you never could aspire to 
or even dream of. You are no mer- 
chant, Murdoch, and you know it. 
You are, or you were, a hawker or 
pedlar, a packman, or petty chapman. 
In what estimation, public and private, 
the species of traffic involved in these 
terms, is, and ought to be held, will 
presently appear. 

Observe how your profession has 
been dealt with by the legislature. In 
a statute of Edward VI. (I am indebt- 
ed to a legal friend for the statements 
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now to be made), you are classed with 
tinkers, the very rubbish and refuse of 
mankind. By 5 and 6 Edward VI., 
ce. 21, it is provided, “ that no tinker, 
pedlar, or petty chapman shall wander 
about from the town where he dwell- 
eth, or exercise the trade of tinker, but 
such as shall be licensed by two Jus- 
tices of the Peace or more, under their 
hands and seals, upon pain of fourteen 
days’ imprisonment.” 

No doubt this statute was repealed 
by your countryman, James I., who 
thought it might bear rather hard 
upon some of his original subjects ; 
but it shows the status that your bre- 
thren held in those days, to which 
you might have been inclined to look 
back as to the age of chivalry in your 
honourable vocation. 

Again, by 9 and 10 Will. IIT. ¢. 7, 
a duty of L.4 per annum was imposed 
on the licenses of every pedlar, haw- 
ker, petty chapman, and other trading 
person or persons, going from town 
to town, or to other men’s houses ; 
and any such person not having or 
not producing a license when demand- 
ed, shall forfeit L.5, and for non-pay- 
ment thereof shall suffer as a common 
VAGRANT, and be committed to the 
House of Correction. 

By a subsequent act of Geo. III., 
the duties on licenses of hawkers and 
pedlars are placed under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Hack- 
ney Coaches ; and it is farther there- 
by provided, that every person to 
whom any such license shall be grant- 
ed, and who shall trade under colour 
thereof, shall cause to be written zz 
large capitals upon every pack, box, 
bag, trunk, &c. in which he shall carry 
his goods, the words “ LicENsED 
Hawker.” 

I have some reason to believe, though 
I would peril no part of my argument 
on this point, that for some years you 
travelled in the North of England 
without a license, and that this irre- 
gularity first brought you in contact 
with Mr Wordsworth, in consequence 
of his connexion with the revenue. 
It was very good-natured in him to 
deal so handsomely with so doubtful 
an acquaintance. 

Such is the eminent and honourable 
station to which you may boast of 
having attained at the acmé of your 
career. Its fitness to form the basis 
of a poetical or philosophical charac- 
ter must at once be apparent; but on 
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this subject I reserve my remarks until 
I have completed my review of your 
personal history. 

‘ Among the hills of Atholl you were 
born.’ Just so: I know the place 
perfectly —nearly half-way between 
Dalnacardoch and Dalwhinnie, the 
bleakest, barrenest, stoniest, and stu- 
pidest portion of the Perthshire High- 
lands. Your father, Dugald Macgla- 
shan, was a very decent carle, though 
fond occasionally of the mountain dew. 
He rented a little croft, which Mr 
Wordsworth has correctly described 
as “an unproductive slip of rugged 
ground,” and must, with his large fa- 
mily, have been in abject poverty. 
Nothing is said in the poem as to your 
costume in early life ; but it is certain 
that, till twelve years old, you had nei- 
ther hat to your head, shoes to your 
feet, nor breeches to your pelvis. In 
this condition you might have sat 
for the picture, drawn in another part 
of the Excursion, of that 


‘* Ragged offspring with their own blanch- 
ed hair, 

Crowned like the image of fantastic fear ; 

Or wearing, we might say, in that white 
growth 

An ill-adjusted turban for defence 

Or fierceness, wreathed around their sun- 
burnt brows, 

By savage nature’s unassisted care, 

Naked and coloured like the soil, the feet 

On which they stand, as if thereby they 


drew 
Some nourishment, as trees do by their 
roots, \ 


From earth, the common mother of us all.” 


You certainly realized one side of 
the Frenchman’s observation as to the 
differences of custom—* Par example, 
on lave les mains tous les jours—les 
pteds jamais.” 

I suspect strongly, too, that another 
feature of Mr Wordsworth’s portrait 
already noticed, might also apply, and 
that when any travellers passed by 
the Highland road, you were to be 
seen among other imps, running in 
your blue kilt alongside of the chaise, 
and whining for a bawbee, the only Eng- 
lish word you could then pronounce. 

Your attainments in literature must 
in boyhood have been somewhat limit- 
ed, if I may judge from probabilities. 
Gaelic unquestionably was your mo- 
ther tongue, and would be with 
difficulty exchanged for the very sin- 
gular lingua franca which your com- 
mercial pursuits afterwards compelled 
you to employ. Any books that you 


might pick up on the stalls of Pit. 
lochrie, or Moulinearn, the nearest 
towns to your abode, would not make 
a very handsome library; and Mr 
Wordsworth’s assertion that, “ among 
the hills, you gazed upon that mighty 
orb of song, the divine Milton,” seems 
to border on the incredible. Equally 
startling is the idea that you became 
an adept in the purer elements of truth 
involved in lines and numbers—that 
your triangles were the stars of heaven 
—and that you often took delight 
** to measure the altitude of some tall 
crag that is the eagle’s birthplace,” 
Had you ever a quadrant or theodo. 
lite for this last operation? I doubt 
it, and as to your knowledge of figures 
or numbers, I can only say, that old 
Jack Jones, of Griffiths and Co., who 
knew you well, used to tell us, in the 
Commercial Room, that you were as 
ignorant of the Italian method of book- 
keeping as a babe at the breast, and 
never could tell for your life whether 
cash should be debtor to sundries, or 
sundries debtor tocash. I may after. 
wards say something as to the likeli- 
hood of your acquiring the moral, 
metaphysical, and poetical feelings, 
which are said to have animated you 
in your mountain solitudes, My own 
beliefis, that the only strong emotions 
of which you were then susceptible, 
were those of hunger and thirst, or at 
least of hunger, which you must often 
have experienced on the hill-side in 
ravenous intensity. Jones used to say 
that he had seen you sometimes when 
a lad gnawing at a raw turnip on a 
cold day with the same relish as if it 
had been a pine-apple in summer. 
But my own impression is, that your 
acquaintance with turnip husbandry 
was derived from a district of country 
much more to the southward than 
your own. 
Thus reared and accomplished, you 
commenced that itinerant career, on 
the dignity of which I, have already 
commented. Whether ¢ from your na- 
tive hills you wandered far’ is matter 
of opinion, but I rather believe that 
Kinross and Kendal were to you as 
the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 
That in your long wanderings among 
the rural villages and farms, you saw 
a good many persons, and had observ- 
ed the history of several families, is un- 
eo true. From the national 
aculty of poy or a keen ob: 
servation of suspicious appearances, 
you had denoaianm anfeipation of 
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marriages and christenings, and with 
a vulture’s scent or sight (I decline 
entering into the Waterton Contro- 
versy), your presence at a burial was 
infallible. Here, indeed, your conduct 
was often far from praiseworthy : for 
on such melancholy occasions it was 
observed that the price of your ribbons 
and gown-pieces always rose in pro- 
portion to the affliction of the suffer- 
ers and your own sympathy with 
their loss. Indeed, you were ever a 
knowing fellow, and looked constantly 
to the main chance. I ask no better 
proof of this than a passage in which 
your friend Mr Wordsworth has un- 
wittingly let the cat out of the bag. 
He makes you say, after detailing the 
very heart-rending story of that poor 
woman Margaret, that at the mere 
sight of some springing plants about 
the place, “ those weeds, and the high 
spear-grass on that wall,’ you were so 
reconciled to the idea of her sorrows 
and death, that you turned away, “and 
walkedalong your road in happiness.” 
It is before said that you could afford 
to suffer, though we never hear of 
your affording to give Margaret five 
shillings ; and here even your sympa- 
thy disappears at a moment's warning. 
Was this the part of a friendly and 
sympathetic man who had received 
such touching acts of kindness from 
that bereaved and afflicted creature ? 
I suspect not. But, in truth, you were 
then occupied with thoughts which 
you were too cunning to let Mr 
Wordsworth know. You were making 
a professional application of Virgil’s 
phrase, ** primo avulso non deficit al- 
ter,” though in a different way from 
what the dentist did. Your notion 
was this: * Well, Margaret is away, 
but Martha succeeds. I lose one cus- 
tomer, but there soon comes another !” 
Even in your strongest perceptions of 
human grief, you did the thing in the 
way of business. You observed it, 
that you might tell it again. Like the 
penny-a-liners of the newspapers, 
you collected in your rounds the full 
particulars, and something more, of 
sad afflictions and moving accidents, 
that you might repeat them to your 
next customers, and thereby enhance 
the price of your wares. Have we for- 
got Shakspeare’s Autolycus? Accord- 
ingly, itis admitted, that you pretty 
well feathered your nest, and are now 
enjoying a better competency than be. 
— to many a better man. 

aving given this general sketch 
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present, in order to speak of myself; 
but, you will take notice, that I am 
not done with you, as Il intend to come 
back on the subject, and consider in 
detail the whole points in your cha. 
racter and career that bear upon the 
poetical part that you have been made 
to play. 

I shall not here anticipate, more than 
is necessary, the interesting particulars 
of my life, or the origin and progress 
of my own powers. ‘ Anch’ io son 
pittore.”” Tomkins too, perhaps, bas 
composed a long philosophical poem, 
** containing views of Man, Nature, 
and Society, and to be entitled, the 
Commercial Traveller, as having for 
its principal subject the sensations 
and opinions of a Poet, living on the 
road, and engaged in business.” Whe- 
ther and when I shall publish the 
whole of this poem, or any portion of 
a part of it, needs not now be explain- 
ed. But, if I am advised to commu- 
nicate to the public a prospectus or 
sample of it, you shall, with Chris- 
topher’s permission, have an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it in the pages of 
Maga. For my present purpose, it 
is enough that I reveal thus much of 
my life: Iwas born and bred in a 
civilized country: I spoke English 
from the moment when I could speak 
at all: as soon as I could walk I wore 
stockings and shoes: and I was early 
put into breeches, which I have never 
discontinued, except now and then 
when Mrs Tomkins put them on by 
mistake ; and except further on that 
memorable morning which Christopher 
has so facetiously recorded as exhibit- 
ing my femoral muscles in a defence- 
less condition. I received a good 
education in reading and counting, 
at school, acquiring at the same 
time a knowledge of some Latin 
words and some Greek letters. I after- 
wards served for some months as clerk 
in a coach-office, and was allowed 
occasionally to drive a few stages out 
of town, to give me a strong whip- 
hand. I was finally rounded off with 
a session of academical study in the 
metropolis of your own country,where 
I also distinguished myself greatly as 
a member of the Spouter’s Union. 
Fully prepared by this curriculum of 
instruction, wide awake and up to 
every thing, with an eye like an ar- 
row, and a tongue like a tavern bell, 
I entered on that honourable profes- 
sion for which I was all along design- 
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ed, and have now for about forty years 
carried the bag in various grades and 
departments, with some emolument to 
myself, and great satisfaction to the 
public. 

Now, Christopher, for here an 
apostrophe to you breaks involuntarily 
from my pen—look on this picture, 
and on that, and repent in sackcloth 
and ashes the grievous wrong you 
have done to me, and your own judg- 
ment. In your.September Number, 
you thus write as to the exclusive fit- 
ness of the Pedlar for the poetical 
hero of a work like the Excursion. 

«‘ What would you rather have had 
the Sage in the Excursion to have 
been? The Senior fellow of a Col- 
lege? A Head? A retired Judge? 
An ex-Lord Chancellor? A Nabob? 
A Banker? A Millionaire? or, at 
once to condescend on Individuals, 
Natus Consumere Fruges, Esquire? or 
the Honourable Custos Rotulorum ?” 

Where, Christopher, were you lo- 
cated when you thus wrote? You 
seem to have turned over the Oxford 
Calendar, the Red Book, and the Edin- 
burgh Directory. But was Picorr 
not at hand? Was he not, as usual, 
in the Sanctum, or were you really 
writing among the mountains at-the 
moment? It must have been so: for 
a glance at his portly volumes would, 
in your philosophical soul, have been 
followed by a flash-like perception of 
the truth. But oh! even in absence 
of Pigott, could Christopher forget 
his Isaac—North, his Tomkins,—the 
Master of Maga, his own son, THE 
Bacman ! 

Yes, Christopher, and you Mac- 
glashan, to whom I once more return, 
the question propounded as to the 
appropriate hero of the Excursion 


should have been thus answered. The’ 


Pedlar should have been discarded— 
the Bagman should have been install- 
ed in his place. How much more 
fittingly, how much more gracefully, 
would he have filled it! 
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I proceed to compare in detail the 
principal points in our respective con- 
ditions that affect the question of fit- 
ness for a poetical character. 


I. Early Life and Education. 


If there had been nothing elseto deter 
Mr Wordsworth from the choice which 
he made in your favour, he might, I 
think, have been moved by the consi- 
deration that he must thereby forego 
the praise of originality. This is not 
the first time that the developement of 
intellect and imagination in an hum. 
ble mountain-boy has been made the 
subject of poetry, and of good poetry 
too. We have most of us read Beat- 
tie’s Minstrel, and some of us may re- 
turn to that poem even after reading 
the Excursion, without feeling much 
disenchantment of the old charm 
which it exerted over us. Nay, the 
Minstrel may give us greater plea- 
sure than ever from our considering 
it as the original of so admirable an 
imitation. So closely has the idea of 
Edwin been followed by Mr Words- 
worth in your own history, that I 
think at least some aknowledgment 
was due to the source from which the 
conception must have been derived. The 
two stories coincide in almost every 
particular. The country, Scotland— 
the locality, a mountainous district— 
the youth's profession, pastoral—the 
forms of nature represented as the 
means of exciting and spiritualizing 
his mind—and the aim of it all to 
illustrate ‘ the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties.’ Let any one close- 
ly compare the passages that follow, 
and ask whether the balance of praise 
may not be held pretty equally be- 
tween them, considering, at least, that 
the one last quoted was the first writ- 
ten. They are both admirable, and 
certainly your friend’s is the more 
subtle and ethereal; but I suspect the 
general feeling would back the dead 
poet against the living one. 


WORDSWORTH, 





He had felt the power 


Of Nature, and already was prepared, 

By his intense conceptions, to receive 

Deeply the lesson of deep love, which he 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 


Such was the Boy—but for the growing youth 
What soul was his when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 


Rise up and bathe the world in Jight ! 


He looked— 
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Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch'd, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy. His spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind,‘in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God. 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request. 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love. 


BEATTIE, 


Lo! where the stripling wrapt in wonder roves 

Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine, 

And sees on high amidst th’ encircling groves 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine : 

While waters, woods, and winds in concert join, 

And Echo swells the chorus to the skies: 

Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 

For aught the huntsman’s puny craft supplies ? 

Ah! no, he better knows great Nature’s charms to prize! 


And oft he traced the uplands, to survey, 

When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, 

The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grey, 

And lake dim gleaming on the smoky lawn ; 

Far to the west the long, long vale withdrawn, 

Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil : 

But lo! the sun appears, and heaven, earth, ocean smile ! 


And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 

When all in mist the world below was lost : 

What dreadful pleasure there to stand sublime, 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast, 

And view the enormous waste of vapour tost 

In billows lengthening to the horizon round, 

Now scooped in gulfs, with mountains now embossed : 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound, 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls along the hoar profound. 


In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene ; 

In darkness and in storm he found delight, 

Nor less than when on Ocean wave serene 

The southern sun diffused his dazzling sheen. 
Even sad vicissitude amused his soul; 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a teat so sweet, he wished not to control. 


In these two quotations we cannot serve, that while the Doctor has the 
help seeing a resemblance both in the merit of having led the way, he is in 
general purpose and in the individual some points, also, the more accurate of 
pictures, particularly in that of the the two. Edwin's country was either 
rising sun; but I may further ob- Aberdeenshire, or any other place, 


- 
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real or imaginary, that might suit the 
poet or the reader. You, Murdoch, 
are tied down to the district of Atholl, 
—for this took place before you be- 
came a pedlar,—and I request to know 
from what bold headland in that neigh- 
bourhood you ever beheld the sun rise 
while ‘ Ocean’s liquid mass beneath 
you lay?” Iam not aware of any 
point in the Perthshire Highlands 
from which the sea is at all visible ; 
and there can be none where Ocean is 
seen lying in a liquid mass beneath 
the spectator’s eye. 

When I further consider that the 
Excursion is, in its general plan, a 
vindication of those very principles of 
hope and faith which Beattie so well 
inculcated in his Minstrel, before a 
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French Revolution had occurred to 
frighten him into them, I think it 
would have been as well if, in the 
choice of his leading character, Mr 
Wordsworth had avoided this addi- 
tional point of resemblance. If he 
wished to escape, as much as possible, 
the censure of imitation, he should 
have let alone the herd-boy and taken 
up the embryo Bagman. Here was 
scope for a truly creative mind—here 
was a fresh and virgin sward untrod 
before by the Muse’s foot—here Words. 
worth might have boasted with his 
mighty master of attuning his harp to 
things unattempted yet in prose and 
rhyme—here he might have sung with 
Lucretius— 


‘© Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo: juvat integros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire ; juvatque novos decerpere flores 
Insignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora Muse.” 


But independently, Murdoch, of 
the want of originality in your sup- 
posed story, I beg leave to demur to 
the philosophical correctness of the 
principles advanced in it. It is quite 
clear that individuals reared in the 
country are not the most distinguished 
for quickness or experience, and it 
seems to me a very questionable pro- 
position, whether they are even the 
best and warmest admirers of natural 
beauty. Certain I am, that among 
persons of better station, those who 
have been bred in towns, and have 
made them their chief residence, are 
generally much more enthusiastic and 
enlightened lovers of rural scenery 
than those to whom the country is 
their constant domicile: and I don’t 
see why it should not be so likewise 
with those of humbler condition. By 
the mere countryman, the country 
is regarded too much in a profes- 
sional point of view. It is his place 
of business—his shop—the scene of 
his daily drudgery—the source of his 
animal subsistence and commercial 
profit: and its different appearances 
must, therefore, strike him more ac- 
cording to their utility than according 
to their picturesque or imaginative 
character. A farmer or shepherd looks 
at the features of nature with reference 
to questions of crops and stocking— 
and speculates how many returns of 
wheat the dale may yield—how many 


head of cattle may be reared on the 
hill in summer or winter. But to the 
townsman, visiting the lofty mountain 
or the blooming valley, amid his inter- 
vals of toil and care, they appear en- 
tirely in a poetical point of view. 
They are not in his eyes combined 
with the prosaic thoughts of usefulness 
or money-making: they are wholly 
beautiful or sublime. They are not 
stained by every-day associations: but 
rise or expand before him in all the 
sacredness and pufity of an ideal 
picture. What associations they do 
bring are in the highest degree plea- 
surable and endearing. They tell 
him of freedom newly gained— of 
health and cheerfulness about to be 
restored—of misery and weariness left 
behind. All the elasticity of lightened 
spirits—all the enchantment of roman- 
tic illusion —combine to make him 
drink in the forms and hues of natural 
imagery with an avidity and joy un- 
known to those who are for ever in 
the midst of them, and who, for the 
most part of their time, must regard 
them with callous indifference while 
occupied in the tame or vulgar avo- 
cations of a work-day world. Hear 
accordingly what the poets say on this 
theme. Hear Horace.  O rus, 
quando ego te aspiciam!” Such is 
the aspiration of the man surrounded 
by the vexations of urban life, Hear 
Milton— - 
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As onewho long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight ; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. 


So much for ordinary or direct per- 
ceptions of nature. Then as to the 
poetical vision of her charms, the case 
is perhaps still stronger against the 
mere native. In addition to the dis- 
turbing effect of those associations, 
which, in his thoughts, cling to all 
natural objects as interwoven with 
his daily routine of employments, the 
education of his mind seems to be un- 
favourable for lofty or inspired con- 
ceptions. If poetic power consists 
in clothing external objects with hu- 
man or spiritual life, we must enquire 
where this creative and intelligent prin- 
ciple is best to be fostered. It appears 
to me, that the spirit of intelligence 
must be first caught, not from a visual 
perception of rocks, or fields, or groves, 
but from a contemplation of the human 
face divine, and a sympathetic contact 
with that world of wonders, the human 
heart. This feeling must, I should 
think, be gained in society, and is na- 
turally thence transferred to the great 
or graceful features of natural imagery, 
which we feel to be beautiful or sub- 
lime as we are enabled to animate 
them with emotions or influences ana- 
logous to those of spiritual beings. I 
am not sure that I have either de- 
monstrated the truth of this view, or 
made it very intelligible ; but, if not, 
it will be more nearly on a par with 
some of your own speculations. This 
I feel quite sure of, that the perfect 
developement of the human heart and 
intellect, whether in wisdom or in 
taste, is to be discerned, not in him 
who dreams away his days on a hill- 
side as a herdsman or a herdsman’s 
master, but in him who opens his senses 
and feelings to all the varieties of na- 
tural objects and suggestions, rural or 
urban, moral or physical, solitary or 
social. 

But waving the further debate of 
this more difficult controversy, I de- 
mand next whether, if a country boy 
is to be made the hero of a philoso- 
phical poem, the locality of Blair- 
Atholl is the best that can be chosen 
for the place of his birth and nurture. 
I opine not, I have always considered 


it essential to the free developement of 
the higher faculties that the lower ap- 
petites and necessities should first be 
reasonably well provided for. Nei- 
ther the rational nor the imaginative 
powers can begin to act with effect 
until the stomach shall have previously 
received a regular supply of nutritious 
food, and the surface of the body have © 
been comfortably protected from the 
external air. This last prerequisite 
Iconsider of peculiar importance. The 
connexion of the intellect with the 
posterior portions of the human form 
has been long recognised both in pri- 
vate families and in public schools; 
and no channel of instruction more 
direct and efficacious has yet been dis- 
covered. But with this view it is 
necessary that the cuticle should be 
preserved in a state of considerable 
sensibility. The constant exposure, 
therefore, of these important regions 
to the biting blast or the damp soil must 
be attended with a corresponding cal- 
losity in the intellectual susceptibili- - 
ties. Hence it happens that, so far as 
I have heard, there is no well authen- 
ticated example on record of any con- 
siderable progress in mental refine- 
ment in the case of an individual who 
has long worn the kilt or philabeg ; 
and I am disposed to ascribe to this, 
rather than to any other cause, the 
general inferiority of the Celtic tribes 
to those of Gothic origin. I may ob- 
serve, in passing, that the late Sir 
James Mackintosh affords no contradic- 
tion to this remark, as it is well known 
that he was early put into breeches. 
Samuel Boyse is the only poet, so 
far as I remember, who is said to have 
appeared in public without that article 
of attire. But this singularity was in 
him only occasional, and must doubt- 
less have impaired the man’s genius, 
such as it was. Altogether it appears 
to me that your friend Mr Wordsworth 
has here fallen into the common error 
of many foreigners with reference to 
Scotland, in overlooking the distine- 
tion between the different divisions of 
that country. The occurrence of in- 
tellect or poetry in an Ayrshire 
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ploughman, or a Selkirkshire shep- 
herd, is as different a phenomenon as 
possible from a miracle of the same 
kind springing up in a Highland pa- 
rish, where the inhabitants are wholly 
unaccustomed to clothe either their 
thoughts or their thighs in a Saxon 
dress. 

It appears, therefore, perfectly plain, 
that as to the history and locality of 
your early years, Mr Wordsworth has 
committed an egregious blunder in 
trying to make a philosopher of you. 
How much more suitably would the 
lot have lighted upon me. In what 
scenes or circumstances could a youth 
be more effectually trained to a know- 
ledge of men and things than in those 
which I have generally described as 
surrounding me in my boyhood? Not 
staring for days at a bleak mountain 
or a swampy glen, but looking sharp 
about me in large cities and crowded 
streets—not poring over the stupid 
features of wedders and black cattle 
as my only companions and acquaint- 
auce, but gathering a reciprocity of 
intelligence from the eyes of my fel- 
low-men, ready to take every advan- 
tage of me if I did not anticipate them 
in the attempt—not starving upon oat- 
meal porridge and shivering in a scanty 
petticoat, but well-fed and warmly 
clothed, yet fully apprised that the 
continuance of these comforts from 
day to day depended on my own vigi- 
lance and activity—not moping my- 
self dumb in solitude, or jabbering in 
a barbarous tongue, but practised to 
utter or disguise my thoughts as expe- 
diency might prompt, and never at a 
loss either for wit or words. Whether 
the object was to describe the progress 
of a poet or of a philosopher, of a man 
of reflection or a man of experience, 
here was the shop in which his ap- 
prenticeship should have been served. 
The opening which W. W. could not 
here see, we, I. T., may some day 
soon demonstrate, by practical proofs, 
to be the right road at once to popu- 
larity and fame. 


II. Profession and Pursuits of ma- 
ture years. 


Here I confess the originality of 
Mr Wordsworth’s adoption of your 
story. Il know of no previous at- 
tempt to dignify the destinics of a 
‘Pedjar. But the question is, whether 
the Bagman would not have been 


equally original and more to the pur. 
pose. Let us consider this matter 
a little in detail. 

One of the most important elements 
of wisdom is experience. Now here | 
have clearly the advantage of you in 
several ways. I have already admit- 
ted that you had the means of be. 
coming acquainted with a few indivi- 
duals of your species, and of picking 
up several family anecdotes. But 
rate your observations in this way as 
highly as you please, I undertake to 
centuple them. I have had a wider 
field than you. Que regio in terris 
nostri non plena laboris! What cor- 
ner of the island, from Gosport to 
John-o’-Groats, from Penzance to 


Peterhead, has not been delighted - 


and benefited by the visits of Tom- 
kins? Then, again, my observations 
have been much more multifarious. 
I move at a more rapid pace than you 
pedestrians, and consequently must 
see ten times as much in the same 
time. I travel over more popu- 
lous districts, and consequently must 
see twenty times as much as you in 
the same space. What ups and 
downs, what choppings and changes 
have I witnessed in my day, in com- 
mon.as well as in commercial life. 
How many feasts and frays—how 
many births and marriages — how 
many breaches of promise, crim. 
cons., and separate maintenances— 
how many fortunes made and spent— 
how many imprisonments, jicrt fa- 
ciases, insolvencies, and bankrupt com- 
missions. If I were to tell you a hun- 


dredth part of these last, it would make - 


your hair stand on end. Then, Mur- 
doch, consider that a Bagman is not, 
like a Pedlar, a solitary, but a grega- 
rious animal. The proverb with you 
is, Two of a trade—with us, Birds of 
a feather. You have nothing like 
our Commercial Room, where we en- 
joy the benefit of the traditionary 
wisdom of ages, and the accumulated 
knowledge of the whole profession. 
To this hive the whole bees of our 
commonwealth contribute their ho- 
ney. This of itself would place us a 
thousand miles in advance of you 
and your limited individual glean- 
ings. “ O! noctes cwnaque Deum!” 
O the three D's! as Sprigs used to 
say—Dinners, Drink, and Devils! 
O! if you heard us in a winter's 
night with song upon song, and story 
upon story, Mr Wordsworth says 
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et, 
ur- that you sing a good stave yourself. a thing I never would permit Mrs 
ter He says that, at his request, you Tomkins to do. When she did not 
would sing nurse herself, | always insisted on her 

uts 5 . having a married woman or a widow. 
a] % Old songs—the product of your native But to return to my own case: I was 
in meg en : speaking in praise of the narratives of 
rit. A skilful Sarees of sweets wee our Commercial Room, which I assure 
be. oo ee = a argaety aces aia you would rival, as in some respects 
vi- £8 ee ee they resemble, the Decameron of 
ng It does not strike me that this is the Boccacio. Were you ever bank- 
ut description which a person of very rupt, Macglashan? I dare say not, 
as musical ear would give of very good you never were respectable enough 
to music. Is your friend, pray, not a to be in debt. Bankruptcy, | assure 
ler little timber-tuned? But what were you, is a fearful thing until you are 
ris these songs of yours? The Flowers accustomed to it, and then it is ex- 
or- of the Forest, or Auld Robin Gray? cessively interesting and romantic. - 
to Neither: They were the product of Jack Jones used to say, “ There is 
to your native hills. Gaelic, therefore; not a more tragic sitiation in human 
ted Achin frome, frome: or Machina- life than that there.” And then 
m- hourich, that Jenkins used to sing far Higgins would reply, “ No, nor a 
ns better than you could ever do; and more comic one than when you get 
IS. no great shakes after all. Then your certificate!” 1 wish you had 
‘ou as to stories, what is all the prosy heard Jones; and you may and shall 
ust stuff that a parson may tell you, about hear him. You and the public shall 
me the people lying in a churchyard hear more of him at a future period ; 
vu among the mountains, compared with and at this present time you shall 
ust what I have seen and heard. By the hear him in a little sketch of com- 
in by, in that chapter, one of the par- mercial distress, extracted from my 
nd son’s stories seems to me to have a poetical record, and which I assure 
yes very immoral tendency. I mean, you Jones used to give us ina style, 
ni- where a girl, that has a natural child, at once technical and touching, that 
fe. is taken out as a wet-nurse. This is was peculiarly hisown. Here goes. 
wih *© You all have heard,” 
sas The honoured Bagman thus pursued the theme, 
mt: ‘© You all have heard of him, my carliest friend, 
ar Who on the banks of Mersey's golden wave 
res Long grew a flourishing commercial tree, 
fa Fruitful and fair; his roots descended strong 
m~ To central earth, his stature reached the sky, 
in- And his broad branches shadowed half the globe. 
ke | Many and multifold his dealings were ; 
rs Cottons and coffees, and the extracted sweets 
ot, Of Occidental India’s luscious cane 
ras Enriched his crowded stores ; deep laden ships, 
ou Freighted or owned by him in whole or part, 

of Speckled the sea; and far along the land 
ke In many an enterprise of high design, 
ne The railway rapid, or the slow canal, 
ry His shares were countless as the stars of Heaven : 
ed While East and North and South with joy received 
n. Unnumbered bagmen on his errands bent. 
ur But chiefly was his name and honour known 
106 In every nook within his native shire 

s As the first partner of a banking firm. 
| High was their credit in the mouths of men, 
ey And wide as on the pinions of the wind 
oe Their issuing notes in all directions flew, 

x The mystic shadows of substantial gold. 

* ‘*¢ Such was the merchant, and the man still more 
S-. ; Was prosperous and blest. A loving wife, 
rs His sleeping partner now for twenty years, 
ry Graced the proud top of his domestic board ; 


ys Five daughters and three sons were ranged around, 


_ 
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And for his casual or invited guests 
Daily a dozen covers more were set. 
His stables far resounded with the neigh 
Of eoach-horse, hack, and racer, while around, 
The travelling chariot or the family:coach, 
With lesser vehicles of varied use, 
Employed the care of many a menial hand. 
‘* It seemed as if his happy fate had fixed 
A spoke in fortune’s wheel ; but now arose 
Reverses sharp and sudden ; favourite stocks 
‘ell to a discount ; ships went down at sea, 
And underwriters would not pay the loss. 
Blind, nameless whisperings floated in the air, 
And looks ambiguous, shakings of the head, 
Or archings of the brow, diffused alarm. 
Dim hollow murmurs rumbling in men’s ears 
Bespoke to all, except its destined prey, 
The coming earthquake ; and at length it came. 
*¢ One summer morning, at their opening hour, 
The tellers in the bank perceived with dread 
A throng unusual pressing round the doors. 
My friend was sent for ; he was out of town, 
At a fair villa on the Chester road. 
Swiftly he came ; but shuddered when he saw 
That ominous sight ; along the counter’s edge 
A row of faces eagerly advanced, 
Demanding audience, while contending hands 
Outstretched displayed their documents of debt, 
Receipt, or banker’s note, or bill mature, 
With a black troubled sea of heads behind. 
One row retreating for another row 
Made way incessant, as wave follows wave : 
And now the current setting fiercely in 
Proclaimed too well that dreadful thing—a run. 
All day the tide tumultuous rolled along 
With deafening roar—insatiate to devour 
The stately structure of a prosperous life. 
Not on that day was seen with wonted cheer 
The welcome visitor, with treasure fraught, 
Rejoicing to dismiss the anxious charge 
From his own keeping: if he came at all, 
He came with altered countenance, to reclaim 
What he had gladly lent the day before. 
Nor traders only swelled that gloomy crowd : 
The pale mechanic there, now paler seen, 
The trembling beldame, trembling more with fear 
Than with old age, brought forth, in tattered guise, 
The hoarded paper that expressed their all, 
And when they grasped the scarce expected gold 
With upturned eyes of joy fied fast away. 
O who shall tell the merchant's heaving breast 
And heavy heart: not easy was the task 
To wear an aspect smiling or serene, 
While ruin’s march was thundering in his ears : 
But when he marked among the rest a face 
Of one he deemed a friend, of one who oft 
Had ate his bread and tasted of his cup, 
Now seen remorselessly to join the cry 
Of that fierce pack that hunted him to death, 
This overcame him quite: and he retired 
To hide his feelings from the face of day. 


‘¢ The bank, at last, was almost drained of gold,— 
For at that period Bank of England notes 
Were not a legal tender,—and had now 
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Begun in part to pay in siver coin— 
When hark ! the tongue of an adjoining clock, 
More welcome sound ne’er fell on listening ear, 
Proclaimed the hours of business at an end. 
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‘* I cannot paint, though I can partly feel 
The miseries of that night : I had returned 
That evening from my journey to the north, 
But did not see my friend: the following morn 
I took his letters to him from the post : 

I scarcely dared to look on him: but stole 

A reverent glance of pity and of fear : 

He seemed indeed a strangely altered man, 

Yet he spoke cheerily: but when he read 

A letter that my hand too rashly gave, 

Prone at my feet he fell. The letter told 

Of aid spontaneous and unlooked for, sent 

By generous friends; and bringing a reprieve 

From swift destruction it o’erwhelmed him thus. 
The news spread quickly round: and soon the calm 
Of confidence dispersed the raging storm, 

My friend seemed happy, chiefly that his wife 

And daughters had escaped that dreadful day. 

But soon I saw the outward cicatrice 

Concealed a sad and mortal wound within, 

And ere the bank’s half-yearly settlements 

Thrice struek, had proved his wealth and name repaired, 
My friend and patron died, in prime of life, 
Beloved and honoured, of a broken heart.” 








You will not deny that a run is 
a very moving incident; and if Mr 
Wordsworth and you may say that 
my narrative smells too much of the 
shop and too little of the lamp, do it 
better yourselves, and I'll engage it 
shall be popular, at least among our 
fraternity. 

One further point of difference in 
our experiences I shall notice, which 
is, that your beat has been chiefly 
among mere rustics, while mine has 
led to an intimate acquaintance with 
the urban population. It cannot, I 
presume, be disputed that considerable 
towns are at once the result and the 
test of civilisation, and that they are 
the great receptacles of talent and 
wisdom. Who was the wisest man? 
I don’t mean according to the Mother's 
Catechism, in which, perhaps, you are 
more versant than myself; but I ask 
the question with reference to the re- 
cords of profane history. Ulysses 
unquestionably. And how was his 
wisdom acquired? Horace after Ho- 
mer tells us the reason :—* Qui mores 
hominum MULToRUM vidit et uRBEs.” 
How would it do if he had said— 
‘* Qui mores hominum paucorum vidit 
et acros?” This would scan as 
well, but would it be as good sense? 
Plainly not. On this high authority, 
therefore, you must concede that your 


limited acquaintance with compara- 
tively few persons in the rural districts 
of the border, is not to be compared with 
my knowledge of many men in many 
towns all over the island. 


III. Implements of Trade. 


In further considering our relative 
claims to poetical dignity, my atten- 
tion is forcibly arrested by the most 
conspicuous badge of a Pedlar’s calling 
—I mean tHE Pack. The first idea 
that it suggests is its effect in retardin 
motion. Resembling as you do a snail 
in his habits, by carrying, if not your 
house, yet your shop upon your back, 
you would fairly outdo him in a race on 
the donkey principle. But this is the 
least of it. The snail carries his bur- 
den freely and gracefully, because na. 
turally. Your condition as a Pack- 
man is a standing violation of the first 
law of nature in relation to the desti- 
nies of man. Let any body look at 
you with your chest making an angle 
of 45 degrees with your natural per- 


-pendicular, and ask if this is the posi- 


tion in which a lofty character is to be 
formed? Well did the poet say in a — 
trite but noble passage— 


‘* Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera 
terram, 
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Os homini sustime dedit ; ceelumque vi- 
dere 
” 
Jussiz, eterectos ap sipExa tollere vultus. 


Your own poet tells us that “ the 
primal duties shine aloft—like stars !” 
How should you ever get a knowledge 
of them with a pack on your should- 
ers? No, Murdoch, you plainly be- 
long to the cetera animalia. Down, 
then, on your marrow-bones, and per- 
form in a suitable position your ap- 
propriate functions of a beast of bur- 
den! One advantage, indeed, your 
profession in this respect may have 
brought with it, that the callosity of 
your dorsal muscles may have better 
prepared you for your present flagel- 
lation. 

As to the pack itself, Mr Words- 
worth has made the most of it when 
he says, 


** Within their moving magazines is lodged 

Power that comes forth to quicken and 
exalt 

Affections seated in the mother’s breast 

And in the lover’s fancy ; and to feed 

The sober sympathies of long-tried 
friends,” 


But were we to come to details, how 
poor and mean would the contents 
appear. I decline to vulgarise Mr 
North’s pages with an enumeration of 
articles so essentially unpoetical, and 
which every reader’s fancy can readily 
supply. 

See now the contrast between your- 
self and me. - In attitude how differ- 
ent! Nature, in my case, has not only 
escaped degradation, but has received 
assistance and embellishment. Nothing 
is so good for the carriage as driving 
a gig. Then, in our paraphernalia, 
what an immeasurable distance be- 
tween the pack and the bag! The 
one all that is coarse and clumsy—the 
other all that is graceful and genteel ; 
the one all body—the other all spirit ; 
the one prose—the other poetry. O 
that the pen of Wordsworth had been 
employed to describe the wonders of 
this magic repository, which, like For- 
tunatus’s purse, contains such bound- 
less resources in so narrow a compass ; 
always emptying yet never empty ; 
always filling yet never full. But if 
Wordsworth declines the task, Tom- 
kins himself must try it, and favour 
you with 


THE BAGMAN TO HIs BAG. 


i. 
My faithful Bag! no tongue can tell 
What rising joys my bosom swell, 
When, linked with thee, I speed along, 
And sound thy praise in many a song, 
While here and there I broach the cag, 
And drink to thee, my faithful Bag. 


Let paltry Pedlars bow the back, 
And pant and pech beneath the pack ; 
Thy soft expansion, void or full, 

Is light as lady’s reticule. 

No porter’s load I need to drag 
While thou art mine, my faithful Bag. 


3. 
No cumbrous stores thy depths conceal, 
Of hard or soft, of stuff or steel : 
But mighty Commerce finds in thee 
Her portable epitome. 
It costs me neither force nor fag 
To wield thy weight, my faithful Bag. 


4. 
From door to door as forth I go, 
And all thy tempting treasures show, 
The maidens round enraptured gaze, 
And feel their bosoms in a blaze ; 
While thus their tongues in concert wag, 
‘© Oh the dear Bagman and his Bag!” 


5. 
In gig or mail, as on I roll, 
Thy loved idea haunts my soul : 
But most when frosts are biting chill 
I blow a cloud, serene and still— 
Havannah fine, or simple shag— 
And muse on thee, my faithful Bag. 


6. 
Though varied scenes my eyes survey, 
As fate directs my wandering way, 
Yet still thy presence fills my heart, 
In street or store, in church or mart ; 
By flood or fell, on knoll or crag, 
I think of thee, my faithful Bag. 


7. 
Place me where ne’er a summer breeze 
With balmy breath refreshed the trees, 
Where fogs and frowning skies abound, 
And not a bill or note is found, 
My heart and voice shall never flag 
To love and laud my faithful Bag. 


8. 
Place me where overhead shall run 
The car of the too-neighbouring sun, 
Where far along the burning zone, 
Commercial houses scarce are known—~ 
Till thirst unquenched my mouth shall gag, 
I'll fondly sing my faithful Bag. 
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In the same strain and with equal 
success, I might contrast your iron- 
pointed staff with my gig whip—and 
your thick-soled and clouted shoon 
with my Sunday Wellingtons or tra- 
velling tops. 

I think I have now made out a sufli- 
cient case against you and Mr Words- 
worth, and demonstrated that, in all 
points of view, my character and his- 
tory are eminently suited for the hero 
of a great philosophical poem, and 
that yours are as eminently the re- 
verse. But before closing my letter 
let me shortly advert to those points 
which Mr Wordsworth, conscious of 
an impending attack, has put forward 
in his defence. 

Mr Wordsworth says that he has 
ever been ready “ to pay homage to the 
aristocracy of nature,” in which cate- 
gory he seems to include your case. 
I am not sure that I understand the 
phrase that here occurs in the poet’s 
prose. If by the aristocracy of na- 
ture is meant the pre-eminence of mere 
natural genius, the idea is not pecu- 
liarly applicable to your situation, and 
by comprehending too much will be 
found to contain nothing at all. In 
that view, a philosophical poem might 
be written to celebrate the natural ge- 
nius of a coalheaver, or hackney- 
coachman, for I presume that such ge- 
nius, if it exists, may be found alike in 
all situations of life. But I would ask 
whether, in the creation of her aristo- 
cracy, Nature does not give carte 
blanche to Education ? It seems pretty 
plain, at least, that Education must 
affix the seal before the patent can be 
issued. If by the aristocracy of nature 
is meant the nobility which results from 
educated genius, or genius sufficiently 
educated to make itself seen, the prin- 
ciple contended for may be true, but 
it is certainly not new. Every body 
pays homage to genius where it ap- 
pears, and where it does not appear, 
homage cannot be expected. 

If, again, it is not intended to refer to 
genius, but to good sense or respecta- 
bility, here, too, the sentiment is suf- 
ficiently trite, but it is not very rele- 
vant. Every body may not pay 
‘“‘ homage,” in a literal sense, to an 
honest or sagacious man in a shabby 
coat, but every body that knows what 
he is will have a certain regard for him 
proportioned to his good qualities. 
But it is one thing to have a liking or 
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respect for a worthy or decent man in 
the rank of a mechanic or travelling 
merchant, and another thing to exalt 
him above other men, equally worthy 
and decent, but of higher station and 
accomplishments, and to make him the 
oracle of a philosophical poem. 

In short, the more I consider the ex- 
pression in which this apology for you 
is conveyed, the less I understand it. 
We are all of us, in one sense, of na- 
ture’s making, and, in another sense, we 
are all of us the product, not of nature, 
but of education and society. Mr 
Wordsworth does not mean to set up 
as a model a man of natural genius with 
no education and no calling or socialem- 
ployment ; for he gives even you some 
education, and he gives you a profession 
not more natural than that of a general 
officer or a retired judge. If some 
education, then, may enter into the 
composition of nature’s aristocracy, 
why not a good education? If some 
profession may be allowed, why not the 
best and most extensive? Sure I am 
that, if the aristocracy of nature may 
be illustrated in you, it may be equally 
found in me, being, as I am, of at least 
equal natural endowments, and of 
analogous though superior pursuits. 
If nature allows her “ peerage”. to 
tramp about the country as pedlars, she 
need not to object to recognise them 
when driving their gig as bagmen. 
Upon the whole, I suspect we should 
return to our old notions on this sub- 
ject, and admit that the seeming pre- 
judices of society are here, as else- 
where, founded in truth. As a ge- 
neral rule, it will be found that noble- 
men, gentlemen, and bagmen are in 
the most favourable position for men- 
tal improvement, and that the idea of 
making heroes and sages out of ped- 
lars or potters is visionary and ab- 
surd. But indeed Mr Wordsworth 
shows us, in Peter Bell, the true ef- 
fects of a wandering pedestrian life. 
Peter, from birth and habits, might 
have been called up to nature’s House 
of Lords as well as yourself. But the 
truth there was too clear to be tam- 


‘pered with; and thus one of your 


associates by act of Parliament (see 
supra, Edward VI.), is written down 
a blackguard, while you, who are not 
essentially different, are promoted to 
be a gentléman and an aristocrat. 

But Mr Wordsworth refers to an 
authority in prose in support of his 
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poetry. He appeals to Heron’s Jour- 
ney in Scotland. Now I have been 
often enough at the assizes as party 
or bystander to know that this evi- 
dence would be treated as coming 
from a somewhat suspicious quarter. 
Heron, if I mistake not, was a native 
of Scotland, and it would be rash to 
trust too far to the testimony of a 
Scotchman, particularly of the last 
century, where the honour of his 
country, or the station of his country- 
men, was involved. But let us exa- 
mine what the witness’ says, and see 
whether it bears internal evidence of 
sober truth and strict impartiality. 
Passing over the reference to ancient 
history as mere hearsay, and the 
sneer against missionaries as not to 
the purpose, we come to his descrip- 
tion of what he professes to know as 
actual facts. 

*¢ It is further to be observed,’ Mr 
Heron says, “ for the credit of this 
most useful class of men, that they 
commonly contribute, by their personal 
manners, no less than by the sale of 
their wares, to the refinement of the 
people among whom they travel.” 
This is somewhat new. In this view, 
the manners of a packman should 
have become proverbial, yet I never 
heard them so characterised. A va- 
grant Chesterfield is quite an original 
idea. Their dealings form them to 
great quickness of wit, and acuteness 
of judgment!"’ That you may be acute 
enough in your dealings I don’t deny, 
but it is a pity that your poet’s plan 
did not permit him to give us speci- 
mens of the wit here lauded. May 
we soon expect a collection of your 
mots? If you don’t favour us, how- 
ever, we can fall back on the merry 
and humorous achievements of John 
Cheap the Chapman, a pamphlet well 
known in your own country, affording, 
for the price of one halfpenny, a good 
deal of wit, but not certainly remark- 
able for that refinement which Mr Heron 
had praised in the preceding sentence. 
** Having constant occasion to recom- 
mend themselves and their goods, they 
acquire habits of the most obliging 
attention, and the most insinuating ad- 
dress.” In recommending your goods, 
Puff, the auctioneer, was probably 
nothing to you, but as to your insi- 
nuating address, what did it consist 
in beyond what belongs to the most 
ordinary shopman in the most ordi- 


‘[Oct. 
nary haberdasher’s shop ? * As in 
their peregrinations they have op: 
portunity of contemplating the man- 
ners of various men, and various cities, 


they become eminently skilled in the’ 


knowledge of the world.” What are 
the various cities you were acquainted 
with? Two or three at the most; 
Perth and Dumfries, Edinburgh and 
Carlisle. But what parts of those 
cities did you visit? Not certainly 
the most elegant or improving ; who 
ever saw you on Prince’s Street in the 
metropolis of your own country ? No 
one ; you put up at the Highlander's 
Salutation in the Grassmarket, nor 
ever visited a more fashionable dis- 
trict than the Candlemaker Row, or 
Bristo Port: while your houffs in the 
other places were of a similar respec- 
tability. “As they wander, each 
alone, through thinly inhabited dis. 
tricts, they form habits of reflection 
and sublime contemplation.” This 
seems the main passage in the evi- 
dence ; but I think I have already 
obviated it. I can allow of no sublime 
contemplation in a traveller who bears 
a burden on his back, that won't let 
him hold up his head, or look be- 
yond his shoe-tie. ‘ With all these 
qualifications, no wonder that they 
should often be, in remote parts of the 
country, the BEST MIRRORS OF FASHION 
and censors of manners; and should 
contribute much to polish the rough- 
ness, and soften the rusticity of our 
peasantry !” O Murdoch, this of you; 
you the best mirror of fashion! with 
those corduroy knees, drab-coloured 
spats, as you call them, and ribbed blue 
stockings between; not to speak of 
that waistcoat with the flaps! This 
is too much; it out-Herons Heron; 
** Gentlemen of the jury,” as my 
friend Buckram used to say, * after 
this can you believe a word that this 
witness has told you?” 

From therest ofthis MrHeron’sstate- 
ment it appears that the travelling mer- 
chant turns out, after all, to be no wait- 
er, but a Knight Templar. “ When, 
after twenty years absence in that ho- 
nourable line of employment, he re- 
turned with his acquisitions to his na- 
tive country, he was regarded as a 
gentleman to all intents and purposes !”’ 
So then the Pedlar does not rest sa- 
tisfied with belonging to the aristocra- 
7 of nature, but takes his place as an 

squire in the ranks of artificial socie- 
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ty, and probably dines once a month 
with Custos Rotulorum himself, if he 
does not ultimately sit for the county. 
This shifting of your ground won’t 
do, Murdoch. It is very plain, on your 
poet's own showing, that you are no 
gentleman, even in your retirement ; 
and if in this and other points the tes- 
timony in your favour is shaken, it 
must altogether fall. 
But if there is any truth in the pas- 
sage quoted from Heron, assuredly it 
applies not to you but to me, Mu- 
tato nomine de ME Fabula narratur. 
There would be nothing absurd in ap- 
plying to me all the encomiums that 
are so misplaced as they stand. The 
personal manners and refinement— 
quickness of wit, and acuteness of 
judgment—the habits of obliging at- 
tention and insinuating address, all be- 
long more appropriately to Tomkins 
the Bagman than to any other being. 
Then unquestionably my peregrina- 
tions give me that opportunity of con- 
templating the manners of various men 
and various cities, and of acquiring an 
eminent knowledge of the world, the 
possession of which can be but scantily 
predicated of you. As to solitary 
wanderings and the formation of ha- 
bits of reflection and sublime contem- 
plation, who can boast of these advan- 
tages so justly or so largely as myself? 
Alone in my gig I traverse, not only the 
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most populous, but also the most thinly 
inhabited districts of the island, With- 
in an hour's drive from my own door in 
Sheffield, I find myself on my midland 
circuit in the wildest solitudes of the 
Derbyshire hills, and there, inspired 
by the genius of the place and an occa- 
sional auxiliary toenthusiasm of a more 
potent kind, I can indulge my sublime 
contemplations to a degree of intensity © 
that would be incompatible with the 
prosecution of a pitiful pedestrian jour- 
ney. With all these qualifications, in- 
deed, no wonder that J should be often 
the ‘ best mirror of fashion” that a 
country bumpkin can dress himself 
by. But you—that is a very different 
affair. 

Nothing more, then, need be said. 
The Excursion is undoubtedly a fine 
poem, and Mr Wordsworth is the 
greatest poet of his day; but he was 
quite wrong when he chose you for 
a hero, instead of giving the preference 
to, 

Yours always (in the way of 
business), 
Isaac Tomxins, 


On hand at present an unusually 


- excellent assortment of grates, stoves, 


and fire-irons. The smallest order 
executed with the same punctuality as 
the largest. 
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ON CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 


BY. M. GUIZOT. 


WE have, in several papers of late 
years, given our readers many inte- 
resting details respecting the state of 
religion in France. We have therein 
expressed our opinion that the subject 
in that country is becoming gradually 
ascendant, and experience has com- 
pletely justified this opinion. The 
very fact that M. Guizot has felt him- 
self called upon to publish a grave 
essay, having the above title, proves 
this. That distinguished person is, 
by his position, and the character of 
his mind, eminently a practical man, 
and he would not devote an hour of 
his time to any matter which he did 
not deem had immediate practical 
bearings. Religious questions then 
have, it appears, come to have an ac- 
knowledged importance in France, 
which will, we feel persuaded, become 
more and more prominent every day. 
When one of the most illustrious 
authors, and one of the soundest states- 
men in Europe, gives to the world, 
therefore, under this conviction, his 
deliberate thoughts on such serious 
topics, the sentiments he enunciates 
thereupon cannot fail to attract general 
attention, and to exert a considerable 
influence on the public mind. There 
is something very striking, too, in an 
active politician, in one who has been 
a leading Cabinet Minister in a great 
nation, and who is likely to be so 
again, considering discussions of a 
theological nature to fall within the 
domain of politics. But the reason of 
this is, that the political condition of 
the French kingdom is palpably affect- 
ed, not merely remotely so, as it were, 
by under-currents of health, or of dis- 
ease, but materially, on its surface as 
well as in its heart, both by the general 
indifference and laxity, and by the very 
partial earnestness of religious belief 
which prevail throughout that land. It 
is then necessity—a dire political neces- 
sity which there urges men, engrossed 
in state affairs, to pay an anxious atten- 
tion to the external effects of the two 
adverse Christian creeds, and of philo- 
sophy, in the positions which they re- 
spectively hold in France. Deeper 
than this they enquire not, and there 
is, therefore, nothing satisfactory in 


their speculations. Politicians who 
are philosophers rather than Chris- 
tians, are, of all men, the most inapt to 
understand even the political opera- 
tions of religion. The little work of 
M. Guizot, now under our considera. 
tion, makes this most manifest. It is, 
nevertheless, a singularly important 
production. It may be almost regard- 
ed as an historic document, and fature 
historians may refer to it as to a most 
authentic source of information re- 
specting the moral and religious situa- 
tion of the French people at the pre- 
sent period. We shall consequently, 
although it has been already widely 
circulated in the French journals, lay 


it, with as little mutilation as possible, - 


before our readers. From its literary 
merit alone it deserves a careful trans- 
lation. It is, indeed, a masterpiece of 
the artful style of composition. Never 
before, perhaps, except in the writings 
of Bossuet, was there an instance of 
more skill than this essay exhibits, in 
giving to superficiality, by the shadow 
of a deep mind reflected on it, the ap- 
pearance of profundity. We shall 
reserve our comments for the conclud- 
ing part of this article, and proceed 
now to the translation. 

“ It is,’ M. Guizot begins, “ of 
Catholicism and of Protestantism, not 
of religion, nor even of Christianity in 
general, that I design to speak. I re- 
gret that it is not possible to designate 
philosophy by any definite denomina- 
tion. But, to be at once and clearly 
understood, I hasten to say, that, on 
the present occasion, I mean by philo- 
sophy, every opinion, under any name 
or any form, which admits not of any 
system of faith as obligatory on the 
human intelligence, and which leaves 
man, on the subject of religion, as on 
all others, free to believe or not to be- 
lieve, depending solely on himself for 
his interior convictions. Itis of France 
and of France alone that I write. The 
state of Catholicism, of Protestantism, 
and of philosophy, is not the same in 
France, after our moral and social re- 
volutions, in a country which has un- 
dergone such revolutions, as it is else- 
where. 1 will advance nothing which 
does not result from positive facts, and 
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which cannot have a practical applica- 
tion. The moment has arrived to 
confront facts themselves, real facts, 
and to discard general terms which 
elude the questions they seem to decide. 
I am convinced that Catholicism, Pro- 
testantism, and philosophy, may, in 
the bosom of our new society, in the 
France of the Charte, subsist together 
in peace among themselves, and with 
her,—in a peace not only material but 
moral, not merely forced but volun- 
tary, without renouncing or compro- 
mising their distinct and separate 
views,—in truth and in honour. This 
I will prove. 

‘‘ I maintain as my first argu- 
ment absolutely, that this must be, it 
must be necessarily. The following 
is the state of things:—The Catholi- 
cism, the Protestantism, and the phi- 
losophy of the new French society can 
neither destroy each other, nor undergo 
such modifications as may seem good 
either to the one or to the other of 
them. They are ancient facts, power- 
ful, full of life, indestructible, at least 
for an incalculable length of time. 
They have stood their ground in the 
midst of the severest trials—trials of pe- 
riods of tranquillity and order—and of 
seasons of violence and chaotic confu- 
sion. Our New France, the France of 
the Charte, has been in process of for- 
mation and developement for centuries. 
All things have warred with her, and 
all has concurred to her triumph ; the 
church, the nobility, royalty, the 
court ; the grandeur of Louis XIV., 
the indolence of Louis XV., the Wars 
of the Empire, and the Peace of the 
Restoration. She has risen above her 
own faults as above the ascendency of 
her enemies. Catholicism was born 
at the same time as modern Europe, 
in thesame cradle. It has been iden- 
tified with all the operations of Euro- 
pean civilisation. It has survived all 
its transformations. In our days it 
has encountered the most terrible shock 
which ever struck a creed or a church. 
It has been lifted up even by the hand 
of its destroyers. It is regaining 
strength visibly day by day. Let us 
enter domestic circles ; let us visit the 
provinces, and we shall see what power 
it still possesses, despite the lukewarm- 
ness of many of its adherents, and even 
of many of its priests. The destinies 
of Protestantism in France have been 
severe, 
kings and the people, by the literature 
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of the seventeenth century, and the 
philosophy of the eighteenth. At 
times it has seemed to be extirpated 
by Catholicism, and at others to be 
absorbed by philosophy ; but it has 
suceumbed neither to persecution nor 
to disdain; it subsists, and hardly has 
it been endowed with liberty, when it 
recovers at the same time its ancient 
fervour. As to philosophy, it has ex- 
perienced many checks in the midst of 
its triumphs ; its vanities and mistakes 
may be easily exposed; it has much 
to repair, but nothing to fear; it re- 
mains master of the field. The prin- 
ciples which it has proclaimed have 
become rights ; these rights have be- 
come facts ; the new social state which 
it has produced will be no less favour- 
able to it than the old one it has van- 
quished. Evidently these three pow- 
ers are full of life, and have long pros- 
pects before them. They have been 
roughly assailed, bat in vain ; they have 
received no mortal blow, neither are 
they more subject to change than to 
death. Doubtless they may adopt cer- 
tain modifications in accordance with 
their new situation ; they will listen 
to reason ; they will recognise neces- 
sity ; but without denying their prin- 
ciples, without abdicating their nature. 
Such concessions they cannot make ; 
all that is characteristic and vital in 
them will endure. Without transfor- 
mation, then, and such as God and 
time has‘made them, they must exist, 
side by side, under the same social 
canopy. 

“If they live not together in peace, 
in sincere peace, what will happen? 
We shall see recommence the wars 
which our fathers have witnessed ; the 
war between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism ; the war between Chris- 
tian creeds and philosophy; between 
the Church and the New State; we 
shall see a revival of every sort of fa- 
naticism, lay and ecclesiastic, philoso- 

hic and religious. But this is not 
probable. One meets here and there, 
in books ‘and in journals, sometimes 
even in graver publications, certain 
attempts towards such a retrogression, 
certain Catholic acerbities against 
Protestant impiety, Protestant against 
Papist idolatry, bigoted against rea- 
son and enlightenment, philosophical 
against faith and the clergy. Yet all 
this constitutes mere verbal disputes, 
often sincere, generally cold, and al- 
ways impotent. ; No doubt the old 
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leaven of hatred and of feud deposited 
in all human convictions, still remains 
there, but it can no longer find a re- 
sponse in society. It is abhorrent to 
our manners, and still more to our laws. 
The Will will soon be wanting, even 
in hearts most inclined to this evil 
disposition, to give it effect. Those 
who continue to preach irritation 
either in Christian communions among 
themselves, or from the philosophic 
chair against Christianity, preach 
with the voice of the dying, aban- 
doned on a conquered field where 
they persist in remaining. Here is 
what is more likely to happen. Living 
neither in peace nor at war, neigh- 
bours without friendship, and jealous 
without passion, Catholicism, Pro- 
testantism, and Philosophy, and with 
them society at large, will become 
low, cold, and feeble. Dignity «and 
force, which result from lively, moral 
reciprocities, will both fail them. A 
dry and sterile spirit will pervade their 
purely official and formal intercom- 
munications. And we shall see that 
state of indifference, at once disdainful 
and subaltern, that naked frigidity of 
character, which must characterise 
communities depending barely on the 
mechanism of human laws, on a bu- 
reaucratic administration, devoid of 
morality,—that is, of faith and devo- 
tion,—spread, harden, become perma- 
nent, and in a manner legally and 
socially consecrated among men. Is it 
then to reach this goal that the human 
intelligence has for so many centuries 
unfolded its resources with so much 
brilliancy in our country? Is it to be 
quelled at this barren and ignoble 
term—at this degradation,—that all 
mighty believing hopes, that all puis- 
sant moral energies have striven to- 
gether, with so much exasperation, 
and so much glory, for the mastery of 
our society? No, They must save 
themselves, they must save our coun- 
try from this shameful peril. They 
must adopt, they must respect, they 
must serve loyally our new social 
state. They must live in harmony 
with mutual respect. I say they must. 
An immense advance is made in every 
great design, when success is regard- 
ed as indispensable, as vital, The 
conviction of necessity gives to those 
to whom this conviction is pleasing, 
great strength ; to those to whom it 
is displeasing, great resignation. 

passionate desire is more sustain- 
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ing than deceiving. And certainly 
such an ardour ought to be felt here, 
for the honour and the moral repose 
of our society are, for a long stretch 
of time, at stake. It cannot remain 
in the state of apathy and disquietude, 
of langour and strife, in which it exists 
at present. The soul must have at 
once more activity and more security, 
a firmer resting-place, and a higher 
flight ; and a real pacification of the 
great contending intellectual powers 
can alone accomplish this. How, 
then, is this to be brought about? I 
shall grapple without hesitation with 
the most prominent and gravest diffi. 
cu! which besets this project—the 
nature of Catholicism, and the condi- 
tions on which alone it can subsist in 
harmony with the new society which 
has made with it, and on which it has 
retaliated, such fierce war. But I 
leave out of consideration religious 
questions, properly so called, questions 
which regard the intimate relations 
between God and man, in which the 
salvation of the human soul is inter. 
ested. 

‘* Not that I regard these questions 
with indifference ; not that their im- 
portance is not now what it has ever 
been, immensely dominant. It is es- 
sential, on the contrary, constantly to 
repeat this, for in our time it is too 
much forgotten. The real object, the 
root, the essence of religion consists, in 
fact, in its spiritual properties. Its 
morality is valuable, no doubt, as the 
rule of conduct of men in their inter- 
course with other men ; it is valuable 
also in calming the mind to resigna- 
tion in the midst of the trials of life. 
These are the effects of religion upon 
the earth, where it occupies a vast 
space. But its sphere of action is 
much wider, extends far beyond hu- 
man society and the world; it binds 
man to God, reveals to him the secret 
of this awful communion, teaches him 
what he should believes and what he 
should do in his connexion with the 
Almighty, and in his prospects of 
eternity. These are indestructible 
facts, from which man may for a mo- 
ment withdraw his attention, but 
which he cannot efface from his nature. 
These are sublime wants, from which 
he cannot dissever himself even when 
he abuses and denies them. The logic 
of these facts, the satisfaction of these 
wants, that is to say, doctrine and its 
consequences, is truly religion, is ¢s- 
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pecially the Christian religion, the first 
which has really comprehended and 
embraced its objects. But in these 
questions, andin the doctrines in which 
they receive their more specific ex- 
pression, there is nothing which excites 
conflict between Catholicism and civil 
society. The State proclaims in this 
matter not only liberty but the rights 
of the Church, and declares herself in- 
competent to meddle with them. .. . 
Under this point of view, therefore, 
peace is assured, and may easily be 
maintained with sincerity between Ca- 
tholicism and our new society. The 
real difficulty lies in the following con- 
sideration. The Government of the 
Catholic Church consists in a power 
in all matters of faith and salvation 
which claims the character of infalli- 
bility... I put aside, however mo- 
mentous they may be, all second ques- 
tions respecting what conditions, and 
within what limits, this infallibility 
exists, or to whomit belongs ; whether 
to the Popeor Councils, or to the Pope 
and Councils united. I grasp the 
principle alone which pervades the 
Catholic faith under its every aspect. 
This principle itself is founded on the 
perpetuity of the Divine revelation, 
faithfully preserved in the Church by 
tradition ; and, in case of need, re- 
newed by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, which ceases not to descend 
upon the successor of St Peter, placed 
by Jesus Christ himself at the head of 
the Church. This is the essential vital 
principle, the base and the pinnacle, 
the alpha and the omega of Catholi- 
cism. Beforea power of such a nature, 
of such an origin, all discussion, all re- 
sistance, all separation, is rebellious. 
The new society, the France of the 
Charte, has also her principle, which 
has become that of her Government. 
It is this, that all human power is fall- 
ible, and ought to be controlled and 
limited; that all human society, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in such or such 
measure, under such or such form, has 
the right of controlling and limiting 
the power which it obeys. 

“I attempt not to attenuate the pro- 
blem. I set forth with exactness the 
two principles ; they differ essentially ; 
it is said that they are at strife. They 
would truly be at strife if they ever met, 
if they acted within the same sphere. 
But here J again light upon the remedy 
which I have alluded to above. When 
the church, many centuries ago, insist- 
ed so perseveringly upon the distinc- 
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tion of orm and temporal things, 
she acted in the interest of her own 
dignity, and to establish her own li- 
berty. But she did more, she main- 
tained the dignity of human nature, 
and laid the foundations of liberty of 
conscience. The separation of spiritu- 
al and temporal things, the doctrine 
of the church, and the separation of 
the religious from the civil state, the 
doctrine of the charte, the indepen- 
dence of religious society in matters 
of faith, the conquest of the Catholic 
church in the first ages of our Europe, 
and liberty of conscience, the conquest* 
of our new society ;—these rest funda- 
mentally on one and the same princi- 
ple. In their applications and their 
forms they vary ; in their origin and 
moral signification they accord tho- 
roughly. Herein there is consequently 
a medium of pacification and of har- 
mony between Catholicism and the 
new society. What is the 
obstacle to be encountered? One, ra- 
ther historic than rational, arising from 
the past facts of the ancient life of the 
two powers, much more than from 
their prime principles and their actual 
relations. The separation between 
spiritual and temporal affairs had its 
origin in the chaos of the middle ages. 
From thence it emerged like the sun* 
from a dark and stormysky. Princi- 
ples, powers, ideas, situations, were all 
for along time in this European world 
of ours prodigiously confused, obscure, 
inconsequent, incomplete, For a lone 
time temporal things were mixed wit 
spiritual, and spiritual things with tem- 
poral, deeply and inextricably, in the 
existence and constitution of Church 
and State. Hence arose temptations 
and incentives frequent and terrible to 
reciprocal usurpations. The confu- 
sion of facts, and the violence of pas- 
sions, strove incessantly together 
against the principle which had surged 
up to regulate and appease them. .. . 
But now, when those great ambi- 
tions which have troubled the world 
are no more than vain pretensions, it 
behoves them to avoid with care the 
last risk they have to run, that of fall- 
ing into ridiculous wranglings. Let 
the two powers, instead of submitting 
to the painful abasement of a momen- 
tary replunge into the effete and pu- 
trid elements of the old confusion, re- 
cognise fully, in right and in fact, their 
mutual incompetence. Let each take 
up its firm position in its own sphere, 
and profess with energy its own prin- 
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ciple ; the Catholic Church, her infal- 
libility and religious order ; the State, 
freedom of enquiry, and social order. 
Not only will they then live in peace, 
but they will respect and strengthen 
each other, not merely in hollow sem- 
blance, which would be unworthy of 
them both, but in earnest reality. . 
. . . As to the benefits which 
would result from this pacification 
to the Catholic Church and consti- 
tutional France, they are immense. 
What is the great evil which disor- 
ders our temporal society? The 
enfeeblement of authority. I speak 
not of that force which compels obe- 
dience ; never, perhaps, had power 
more of it ; never, perhaps, so much ; 
but of that authority which is ante- 
riorly recognised in principle and in 
a general manner, which is adopted 
and felt as a right, which has no need 
of recourse to force ; of that authority 
to which the heart and the understand- 
ing yield a voluntary allegiance, which 
speaks from on high with the empire 
not of constraint, and yet of necessity. 
This is truly authority. It is not, 
nevertheless, the only principle of the 
social state. It suffices not for the 
government of men. But nothing can 
suffice without it, neither reasonings 
repeatedly reiterated, nor self-interest 
well understood, nor the material pre- 
ponderance of numbers. Wherever 
this authority is wanting, however 
great the physical force may be, obe- 
dience is always precarious and base, 
always bordering on servility or rebel- 
lion. But Catholicism contains the 
spirit of authority—of authority syste- 
matically conceived and organized, 
laid down as a fundamental principle, 
and carried out into practice, with 
great firmness in doctrine and a rare 
knowledge of human nature. . . . 
Catholicism is the greatest and most 
holy school of respect the world has 
ever seen. France has been formed 
in this school, in spite of the abuses to 
which human passions have often 
turned its precepts. These abuses are 
little to be feared in future, and the 
great benefits may flow from the in- 
culcation of the precepts, of which we 
have great need. Catholicism has 
also its evils. Its coldness, its forma- 
lity, its predominance of forms over 
realities, of exterior ceremonies over 
interior convictions. But these evils 
arise from the incredulity, mostly hy- 
pocritical, of the eighteenth century, 
with which the present age is also. in- 
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fected; and also from the predomi- 
nancy, which was long excessive, in 
the church, of the governing over the 
vital principle, of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity over a religious life. . . . What, 
then, has saved Catholicism from ship- 
wreck? The popular faith. The 
Government fell, but the Catholic 
people survived. M. de Montlosier 
is right. In our days also, a cross 
of wood has saved the world. But 
this salvation is incomplete. The 
church is raised from the ground, 
but souls languish. Catholicism is 
wanting in faith, of a faith spring- 
ing out of deep inward convictions, 
The situation of Protestant- 
ism is more simple; some persons 
affect to believe it better. The gene- 
ral spirit which, since 1830, has pre- 
vailed in our political and domestic 
affairs and alliances, the analogy 
of principle between constitutional 
France and Protestant England, has 
given rise to an opinion that Protest. 
antism is in favour. There are even 
some people who pretend to have dis- 
covered a grand conspiracy to render 
France Protestant. This absurdity 
has no need of confutation. A very 
little time back Protestantism appeared 
not to be so well established in France. 
I speak not of the Restoration. But 
under the empire it was said that Pro- 
testantism had a republican tendency, 
that its maxims were opposed to all 
stable order, and to all strong power. 
The Protestant spirit and the revolu- 
tionary spirit were represented as be- 
ing closely allied. 
‘“‘ Thesame assertion is still repeated. 
It has become the theme of a party 
who persevere in exhibiting Protest- 
antism as incompatible with social or- 
der, tranquillity of conscience, and the 
monarchy. Happily Protestantism is 
not a religion of yesterday in Europe. 
It has an history to reply to this ac- 
cusation. . . . The French Reform- 
ed Church ought especially to be ex- 
empt from this ridiculous reproach. 
She enjoys her new liberty with mo- 
desty and gratitude. Never has are- 
ligious society been more disposed to 
show deference to the civil authority. 
. « Protestantism, therefore [we 
have omitted the reasons as too ge- 
nerally appreciated, and too trite to 
be repeated to an English public}, in 
this country can inspire no fears of a 
political nature; and in a religious 


point of view it may effect much good, ' 


but not in proselytizing and convert- 
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ing. Conversions on one side and on 
the other will be henceforward ex- 
tremely rare; and the importance 
which certain persons attach to them, 
either as a matter of gratulation or 
complaint, is somewhat pucrile. 
Truly such conversions are facts most 
grave to those who are engaged in 
them, but they are of no moment to 
society. France will not become Pro- 
testant; Protestantism will not perish 
in France. Among many other rea- 
sons, the following is decisive. It is 
not between Catholicism and Protest- 
antism that a struggle for mastery ex- 
istsat present. Impiety andimmorality 
are the enemies they both have to con- 
tend with. To revive theinfluence of 
religion is the work to which they 
are jointly summoned; an immense 
work, for the evil thereby to be 
removed is immense. When one re- 
flects with any seriousness upon this 
evil—when one sounds, though but 
partially, its abysses,—the moral state 
of the masses of our population,—the 
popular mind so vagrant, the popular 
heart so empty, desiring so much, 
hoping so little, fluctuating so rapidly 
from the fever to the languor of the 
soul, one is seized with melancholy and 
dismay. Catholics or Protestants, 
priests or laymen, whoever you are, if 
you are betievers, do not molest each 
other, but direct all your zeal towards 
those who have no faith. There is your 
field, there is your harvest. An open 
field for Protestantism as for Catholi- 
cism, where the one and the other may 
find full occupation, and where each 
has peculiar aptitudes and peculiar 
merits to labour profitably. We are 
suffering under diverse moral maladies. 
Some are tossed with doubt, and a 
sickly wavering understanding. These 
require the shelter of a port where no 
tempest can intrude, of a light which 
never flickers, of a hand ever present 
to uphold their faltering steps. They 
demand from religion rather support 
for their feebleness, than aliment for 
their activity. In raising them it must 
sustain them ; in touching their heart 
it must subdue their intelligence ; in 
animating their interior sensibilities, 
it must, at the same time, and above 
all, impart to them a profound senti- 
ment of security. Catholicism is mar- 
vellously suited to this character so 
frequent in our days. It has satisfae- 
tions for desires, and remedies for suf- 
ferings. It possesses at the same time 
the art of subjugating and of pleasing. 
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Its anchors are strong, and its perspec- 
tives full of attraction to the imagina- 
tion. It excels in giving at once oc- 
cupation and repose to the soul, and 
opens a welcome haven after great 
fatigues ; for without leaving the heart 
cold or idle, it spares it much effort, 
and lightens the burden of its respon- 
sibility. For other minds, diseased 
also, and severed from religion, more 
intellectual and personal activity is 
necessary. They also experience the 
want of returning to God and to a 
faith. But they have the habit of 
examining every thing for themselves, 
and will receive nothing for truth 
which results not from their own rea- 
sonings. They would flee from infi- 
delity, but liberty is dear to them ; and 
there is in the religious bent of their 
disposition, more thirst than lassitude. 
To these Protestantism may find access, 
for, in urging upon them piety and 
faith, it not only allows, but exhorts 
them to exercise their reason and their 
liberty. It has been accused of cold- 
ness, but wrongfully. In appealing 
incessantly to a free personal examina- 
tion, Protestantism works its way 
deeply into the soul, and generates a 
strong faith, in which the activity of 
the intelligence aliments the fervour of 
the heart, instead of extinguishing it. 
And by this characteristic it harmo- 
nizes well with the spirit of the age, 
which was, in the days of its youth, at 
once inquisitive and enthusiastic, as 
eager for conviction as for liberty, and 
which, despite its momentary exhaus+ 
tion, has not changed its nature, but 
will resume infallibly its double cha- 
racter. 

‘Let Catholicism and Protestantisin 
then never lose sight of our society. 
Let them each, according to its peeu- 
liar principle, seek out and medicine 
our social wounds, and cater to those 
moral wants which they are, respec- 
tively, most adapted to satisfy. In 
this task lies their true mission, their 
efficacious mission, not in eyeing each 
other constantly with hostility, and re- 
newing old controversies. In general, 
controversy has but little effect, and 
that not of areligious kind. . . . 
They should, therefore, discard con- 
troversy, and bend all their energies 
to their joint and yet separate work. 
Thus they may live in peace not only 
with our new society, but with each 
other. . . This alliance must 
take place. I repeat, it must. Iclose 
as I commenced this: paper, by insist- 
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ing on this necessity. Peace be- 
tween religious creeds is at present 
imposed on them all by our social 
state. Harmony in liberty is their 
legal condition ; it is the Charte. 
Let them adopt it, then, heartily as a 
fact ; let them render a loving obedi- 
ence to this rule. I fear not the dis- 
repute of a false prophet in predicting 
that religion will gain by it as much 
as society,” &c. &c. 





A production more completely 
French than the one from which we 
have laid such ample extracts before 
our readers, we believe was never be- 
fore given to the world. Almost 
every moral and mental characteristic 
of Frenchmen, and of Frenchmen, too, 
of the highest class of mind, is therein 
exhibited with a distinctness, a bre- 
vity, and a burnish of artful phrases 
and bastard logic which it wellnigh 
tortures the sense to contemplate with- 
in so narrow a compass. 

In what other country than France, 
upon the face of the whole earth, would 
a statesman undertake, not to restrain 
external actions, but to dictate, ex ca- 
thedra, to mind, regarding the thoughts 
and convictions of men on the most 
vital topics, as subject, even in their 
intellectual and spiritual develope- 
ments, to the mouldings and limita- 
tions of a barely political and social 
expediency? In what other country 
in the world could religious creeds 
and philosophy be viewed barely as 
material facts, to be dealt with, not in 
their outward forms, but in their in- 
ward life, in the same manner as if 
they were purely conventional institu- 
tions? For it is to the inward life of 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Philo- 
sophy, that M. Guizot addresses his 
dogmatic dialectics. Despite the re- 
fining verbal distinctions he makes, 
this is the fact. He would regulate the 
internal spirit of faith in France, under 
its two broad divisions, as well as that 
of the infidelity of indifference which 
he calls philosophy. In this we dis- 
cern the radical passion of Frenchmen 
for organizing, as they callit, all things. 
Mind itself they would manage as 
a great military chief would manage 
masses of material force under his 
command. They would array and or- 
der it, and send a detachment here 
and a detachment there, under diffe- 
rent captains and different banners, 
to achieve certain conquests which 
they deem desirable. There is a pro- 


fundity of impious assumption of the 
Divine power in such designs ; and it 
is precisely a design of this kind, most 
flagrantly set forth, that the Essay of 
M. Guizot unfolds. The French in 
their Great Revolution attempted to 
usurp adominancy of thissort. Their 
will was to destroy, their will was to 
create, their w7// was to mould and 
wield all the elements of human so- 
ciety, just as if they had to work upon 
plastic matter to be shaped by the 
hands of the artificer. And this 
abrupt, impatient, arbitrary wilfulness 
they called freedom. It is much the 
same now. Persecution, in principle 
at least, they abjure ; liberty, especi- 
ally intellectual liberty, and liberty of 
conscience, they proclaim emphatical- 
ly; but whilst they believe it within 
their competence, as it were, to orga- 
nize all mental energies, however di- 
verse in nature, and make them act 
together as parts of the same machine, 
towards the fulfilment of certain tem- 
poral and national purposes, there is 
the sublimation of tyranny in the very 
conception. Yet what else does M. 
Guizot propose? All the great con- 
flicting opinions of men within the 
French territory are, he affirms, to 
hear his voice, and kiss and be friends, 
He considers them, therefore, as sus- 
ceptible of yielding obedience to some 
intellectual fiat external to themselves, 
However absurd this phrase may 
sound, it simply expresses the sub- 
stance of M. Guizot’s meaning. But 
let us examine his propositions a little 
closer. 

He would bring about a pacifica- 
tion between the three powers: Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism, and Philo- 
sophy. But this is only possible in 
one way, viz: by neutralizing them 
all. It is in vain to say that each may 
find separate work without interfering 
with the others. They are in a most 
prominent sense relative existences. 
Take away their mutual relations of 
opposition, and they become at best 
but feeble prevarications. Their mu- 
tually antagonistic qualities constitute, 
wherein they differ, their very essence. 
It is preposterous to maintain that the 
doctrines of each can be zealously 
propagated, without hostile reference 
to the doctrines of the other two, espe- 
cially when they are all placed in active 
juxtaposition : for they are severally 
at variance, not on points of acknow- 
ledged minor importance, but on the 
most vital questions of revelation. It 
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is only by regarding these questions 
themselves as of very secondary mo- 
ment, that the pacification, on which 
M. Guizot insists, can be accomplished ; 
and whenever this may happen, they 
will all fade away into a colourless 
neutrality. 

But No, says M. Guizot; each of 
the powers should preserve its distinc- 
tive characteristics. How, however, 
being reconciled together, can this be? 
One of their most distinctive charac- 
teristics is reciprocal opposition, as a 
distinctive characteristic of the gospel 
in the earliest ages of the Church was 
opposition to Judaism, Paganism, and 
the schools of the Philosophers. M. 
Guizot’s argument is absurd, and at 
contradiction with itself. If it be 
worth any thing, the apostles at that 
period alluded to, should have carefully 
preserved all the distinctive character- 
istics of their doctrine, and made peace 
atthe sametime with the Jews, Pagans, 
and Sophists. They should have said 
to the devout Jews, go you and preach 
the Mosaic laws, we shall not interfere 
with you; and to the devout Pagans, 
go you and preach your gods and 
idolatries, we shall not interfere with 
you; and to the Philosophers, go you 
and enlighten the world with your phi- 
losophy, we shall not interfere with 
you. We shall merely address our- 
selves to the rabble, who believe in 
nothing, and who have no philosophy. 
And then they would have established 
exactly the same kind of pacification 
that M. Guizot recommends now. He 
would have Catholics, Protestants, and 
Philosophers, all act on this system. 
He would have them avoid all disputes 
and controversy. Controversy, he 
assures us, has never done any great 
good, and asserts, in a passage which 
we have omitted, that it was never 
called into prominent action till the 
time of the Reformation, though it is 
evident from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles of St Paul, that the 
inspired ambassadors of Christ were 
engaged, almost incessantly during 
their arduous lives, in controversial 
discussions with all gainsayers. 

M. Guizot will not, of course, admit 
the justice of the parallel we have 
drawn between the Christians, Jews, 
and Pagans of ancient times, and the 
Protestants and Catholics of the pre- 
sent day; and yet the comparison is a 
just one. The conversion of Papists 
will ever be in the estimation of ge- 
nuine Protestants as deeply needful as 
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the conversion of Jews and Pagans 
appeared to the primitive Christians, 
or as the conversion of the most re- 
probate of the outcasts of society, and 
vice versa, But M. Guizot would in- 
terdict this field of exertion both to 
Catholics and Protestants. Why? Be- 
cause he would not have them molest 
those who have already a creed which 
he considers, if it be sincerely and cor- 
dially embraced, quite sufficient to 
answer every desirable purpose. He 
would have religious impressions rife 
among the populace, but cares not of 
what kind they are, so they be recog- 
nised in Christendom. And he would 
have this view adopted by religionists 
who hold the most opposite doctrines, 
He would urge upon them the utmost 
zeal in the propagation of what they 
deem truth, and impose upon them, at 
the same time, complete carelessness 
with respect to the errors which cor- 
rupt and destroy the truths for which 
they. are incited to be so zealous, He 
would thus mate an enthusiastic ear- 
nestness with a sterile indifference, 
A grosser contradiction cannot be 
conceived. 

But it is easy to divine the thought 
of his heart. It is this: That Catho- 
licism, Protestantism, and creedless- 
ness, which he calls Philosophy, have 
all good in them, if not in equal mea- 
sures. He perceives that they have 
each certain properties, and produce 
certain effects which he has noted as 
beneficial. He has observed that the 
religious sentiment, even where it is 
denied, is common to them all; and it is 
this sentiment that he would desire to 
see cultivated. Whatever develope- 
ment it may assume, at least within 
the range of Christian and philoso-~ 
phic denomination, is to him equal. 
He wishes spiritual conviction to 
abound in society, but whilst he would 
allow these convictions to attach them- 
selves to particular tenets and forms of 
worship, he would have it, neverthe- 
less, admitted without dispute, that, 
in their generality, under all their 
guises, their operation is most excel- 
lent. The substance of religion he 
sees solely in a vague sentiment, re- 
sulting in some determined persuasion 
of the mind; its doctrines he looks 
upon as mere accidents. 

And this view is one very com- 
monly adopted by those who call 
themselves, in a Jarge and liberal 
sense, as they say, the friends of reli- 
gion, They do, no doubt, recollect 
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that Jews and Pagans, Stoics and 
Epicurians, and all the other nume- 
rous worshippers and philosophers of 
antiquity, entertained each the kind 
of sentiments and the kind of convic- 
tions they insist upon as constituting 
the essence of religious truth. But 
this consideration does not at all dis- 
turb their theory. Why? Because 
there is a profound incredulity at the 
bottom of all their speculations which 
have a theological aspect. They re- 
gard Christianity chiefly as a histor?- 
cal fact—a fact, they are willing to 
avow, which has been prolific of im- 
mense benefittomankind. In this sense 
they may deem it divine, and call it, 
with some sincerity, arevelation ; but 
that it is a revelation in the rigorous 
signification of that term,—that it con- 
tains an absolute and essential rule 
and standard of right and wrong with 
respect to the spiritual and moral na- 
ture of man; that such a rule and 
standard is any where to be found; 
that natural truisms do not compre- 
hend the substance of religion; that 
the doctrines of the Gospel are not 
mere accommodations and helps to 
the one universal sentiment of which 
we have spoken, which pervades all 
bosoms ; that they are not, therefore, 
plastic to manifold meanings of a 
Protean complexion; of a chamelion 
changefulness, compliant to every va- 
riety of temperament and humour, 
and to the social and political changes 
of the world—they have no notion. 
Christianity appears to them princi- 
pally admirable from its vagueness ; 
and its divinity they emphatically see 
in this: viz. that, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, philosopher or infidel, 
civil society has been much improved 
by its influence. 

We repeat, however, that this elas- 
tic conception of the Christian faith, 
with whatever plausibility it may be 
put forward, is rooted in incredulity. 
It proclaims that there is nothing 
positive and specific in Revelation of 
any paramount value; that its general 
propositions alone which respond to a 
common feeling and common want in 
the heart of man, are important ; that 
all the rest is conventional ; conve- 
nient it may be or not; for the most 
part effectively useful within a proper 
narrow sphere ; but always to be 
kept in the back-ground, and never 
suffered to interfere, by wranglings 
about its minor matters—differences 
about what people foolishly call fun- 
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damental doctrines, and such compa- : 


rative trifles—with these broad gene- 
ralities, on which all are agreed, and 
on which the cause of vital religion is 
represented to depend. 

It is impossible to put any other 
construction than this on M. Guizot’s 
scheme of religious and philosophic 
pacification in France. But how isit 
that he is blind to the fact, that this 
scheme, though now for the first time 
formally and dogmatically announced 
and recommended, has, without the 
expenditure of either wisdom or wit, 
logic or religious zeal towards its 
promotion, been in active operation 
in that country for at least half a 
century? He gives a most eloquent 
and fearful picture of the feverous 
unbelief, not disbelief, and the conse- 
quent extreme demoralization of mind 
which prevails among the overwhelm. 
ing majority of his countrymen; but 
in what, we ask, has this state of 
mind originated, but in the attenua- 
tion and dilution of all decided and 
definite doctrines and opinions with 
reference to revelation? Superstition 
produces one effect ; infidelity, or a 
positive denial of the truth of revela- 
tion, another ; and latitudinarianism, 
or a willingness to admit and to inter- 
fuse the claims to acceptance of di- 
verse creeds, a third; and it is with 
this last evil of which M. Guizot com- 
plains that French society is at present 
labouring ; yet the remedy he pro- 
poses, is to carry the evil out to its ut- 
most extent. He fancies, that when 
it has reached its climax, fervour will 
coalesce with indifference ; that the 
false proverb, as old as the hills, “ that 
all religions are equally true and good, 
if they be embraced with sincerity,” 
which is the burden of his essay from 
beginning to end, and which, limiting 
the scope of this proverb to the faith 
of Christendom, he sets forth as a dis- 
covery, would, if cordially received as 
an unquestionable axiom, kindle an 
ardour in each separate class of reli- 
gionists devotedly to propagate their 
peculiar tenets. This is the jet of his 
scheme. The scheme itself has, as we 
have said, been long, and is at present, 
working spontaneously in various 
parts of the world, to the production of 
consequences the very reverse of those 
which M. Guizot contemplates. But 
it has not certainly yet attained that 
full-orbed completion which he antici- 
pates for it, and would urge forward. 
When that consummation arrives, 
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which seems, indeed, to be fast ripen- 
ing, we may see truly much sham 
conviction, and much futile ardour, 
strong seeming attachments to parti- 
cular systems of belief, fantastically 
conceived, combined with a‘ general 
embracement of them all in one bond 
of fraternization. In brief, mysti- 
cism, which flimsifies religion and what- 
ever it touches into transcendental 
sentimentalities, which regards all 
creedsas bare administrations of occult 
verities, and which, therefore, can see 
truth everywhere and error nowhere, 
will be ascendant. By this mysticism, 
the accordance, or rather the collu- 
sion,—the harmony in liberty,—be- 
tween all churches and all ideas, 
of which M. Guizot speaks, may doubt- 
less be brought about. Whether he 
aims at this result or not his scheme 
most assuredly tends towards its real- 
ization. 

But that distinguished person goes 
on to mention a further power, in ad- 
dition to the three already named, to 
which we beg now to direct the at- 
tention of our readers. This fourth 
power he calls “ our new social state,” 
and keeps it aloof and apart from the 
other three. And if by the words 
* social state,” he means merely state, 
if he alludes to a form of government, 
the administration of public affairs, 
according to constitutional principles, 
his distinction holds good, as certainly 
every state regarded in the light of a 
legal legislative and executive autho- 
rity is separated in its nature and in 
its functions from the religious and 
intellectual convictions and proceed- 
ings of its subjects, so long as thereby 
legal morality and civil order are not 
contravened. But when we find join- 
ed to the word “ state’ the word 
* social,” an altogether different sig- 
nification is conveyed. The term 
social state includes in its meaning, 
not merely the public institutions, 
but the manners, morals, the style of 
thinking, the habits of life, the pre- 
vailing character and situation, do- 
mestic as well as political, of a whole 
people. And it is in this sense, we 
take it, that M. Guizot uses the 
phrase, for he makes it synonymous 
with the France of the Charte, and 
with ‘“ our new Society,’ neither 
of which expressions can describe 
barely a government. Are we, there- 
fore, to believe that we have put the 
right construction on his words in 
the true meaning we have aflix- 
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ed to the term social state? If so, 
we affirm, what no one will deny, in 
contradiction to his argument, that 
the social state of every community, 
so far from being disconnected from 
its religion and its philosophy, is 
mainly derived, constituted, and de- 
veloped, from these two sources. 

If, however, we are mistaken in 
both our conjectures with respect 
to the interpretation he would have 
attached to the words “ social state,” 
as, upon a reperusal of his essay, we 
are persuaded we are,—if by that 
term he means neither the govern- 
ment nor the general condition of the 
nation, but emphatically that strong 
bias of the popular mind which is 
called “the spirit of the age, °—then we 
would say, leaving philosophy at pre- 
sent out of the question, that if reli- 
gion rules not the strength of man, the 
soonerits influence is altogether shaken 
off the better ; but if it should rule this 
strength, the mention of any other 
power which is to exert an independ- 
ent force can result only from the 
extremest confusion of understanding, 
or from a desire to perplex and mys- 
tify the understandings of the simple. 
If religion labours under an incapa- 
city of accompanying and giving 
moral guidance to the mind in all its 
developements, there is no truth in 
her; and those who make the dis- 
tinction M. Guizot has made, and in- 
sist upon relegating the religious and 
the working, discursive, enterprising, 
speculative intellect of a country, 
with which society ferments and is 
moved (consecrating the latter as a 
separate power), to different spheres 
of action, prove thereby their tho- 
rough disbelief in the Christian Re- 
velation. 

We admit, nevertheless, that this 
separate power, of which the French 
statesman speaks, does exist—that it is 
daily on the increase—that it is tri- 
umphing, and is likely still further to 
triumph, especially in France ; but far 
from recognising in the existence of 
this fact, as he does, matter of hope ; 
far from according to it, not merely 
our acquiescence, but our approving 
admiration ; far from considering it as 
sacredly excellent, as an element of 
national energy, pregnant with bene- 
fits to succeeding generations, we re- 
gard it as a most terrific evil, as THE 
EviL which is the spring-head of all 
others which afflict nations and indi- 
viduals, and which it is the grand 
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work of religion to grapple with and 
overcome. 

Yet, in the spirit of the view M. 
Guizot has taken, viz. that the power 
which he calls “ our new social state” 
is to occupy that master-position in 
‘the government of the world’s heart 
which has been occupied heretofore 
by religion, or by a strong anti-reli- 
gious reaction, one understands why 
he places creeds the most at variance 
with each other on the same level, for, 
in accordance with his doctrine, they 
can have but a ministerial underwork 
to perform, and it must be of extreme- 
ly small consequence which of them 
has the precedence, when they are in- 
differently to be overtopped by a dis- 
tinct supreme influence, under whose 
shadow only they are to act. 

But this is all a base juggle of words, 
the perfect quackery of rhetoric, and 
M. Guizot knows it to be so. He 
knows very well, that the genius of 
every people, and all their national 
destinies, are characterised complete- 
ly by the religious and philosophic 
tenets which are received among them. 
It would have been atask, then, worthy 
of his high reputation, of his talent, 
and especially of his position, to have 
shown how the three powers he speaks 
of have operated on society. With all 
the experience of history before him, 
he could not have failed to have traced 
the effects of each up to their respective 
fountain-heads. He had Italy and 
Spain, affording an unexceptionable 
illustration of the unqualified working 
of Catholicism; he had France, to 
exemplify the fruits of that infidelity 
which he calls philosophy ; and he had 
Prussia, Holland, England, and Ame- 
rica, exhibiting palpably the results of 
Protestantism. But he has not ful- 
filled the task which his subject, to be 
fairly and instructively treated, im- 
posed upon him. He has skimmed it 
most superficially over. He has dis- 
eriminated only to shuffle his discri- 
minations up together in a common 
heap, the moment after he has made 
them. He concludes nothing either 
against or in favour of any one of the 
three powers he has mentioned above 
the others. From the three great 
master-lessons which Christendom, 
through the long travail of centuries, 
has brought forth and furnished to 
mankind, he has determined to learn 
nothing, to infer nothing, but that 
these lessons should mutually neutral- 
ize each other. He perceives in none 
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of them the right path, and in none of © 
them the wrong indicated ; but main. 
tains that they all contain such a con. 
fused mixture of both, that any pre- 
ference that may be made between 
them is a matter for private taste to 
decide upon, and not for any graver 
or more comprehensive judgment. He 
sees neither warning beacons nor 
guiding lights any where. 

And yet, surely, those fundamental 
opinions and views of men, which oe. 
casion such immense distinctions, not 
only betwixt individuals, but betwixt 
whole nations, merit the most intense 
and conscientious attention on the part 
of statesmen. These high persons 
cannot, if they deserve their name, be 
neutral on such topics, but must, if 
they are not mere pretenders, enter- 
tain thereupon the most distinct and 
positive convictions ; not that thereby 
liberty of conscience or of intellect 
may be restrained, but that they may 
discern wherein the true moral wel- 
fare of acommunity consists ; and then 
by reason and by eloquence, and by 
every unforced means, encourage the 
growth and spread of those principles 
which they may deem most salutary. 

And this is the work which M. Gui- 
zot seemed pointed out by Providence 
to perform in France. He might have 
passed in grand circumspective re- 
view—a work for which his propen- 
sity for generalizing renders him pe- 
culiarly apt—the aberrations of his 
country from Christianity, both in Po- 
pery and Infidelity; he might have 
shown how all the noble qualities 
with which God has endowed her na- 
tives have been exaggerated and dis- 
torted into curses by these two malig- 
nant stars of her destiny; and he 
might have put it to his countrymen, 
seriously to ask themselves whether 
there is no excellent medium to be 
found between superstition and incre- 
dulity, other than a barren indifference, 
or a fantastic metaphysical, mysticism. 
And it must be confessed too, that 
France is well disposed to listen to 
reasonings and exhortations of this 
kind respecting her mental and reli- 
gious state. It is now more than half 
a century since she freed herself from 
the bond-slavery of Romanism in all 
but the name ; she has got weary, too, 
of the sterile negations of infidelity ; 
a certain blind reaction has taken 
place in her bosom towards religion ; 
she invokes even the superstition 
which she ere while abominated and 
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threw away ; which comes not, how- 
ever, at her call, though painfully 
mimicked, and showing signs of ani- 
mation as a galvanized corpse may 
imitate the motions of life. She pre- 
fers the grossest absurdities of credu- 
lity to the craving void which unbe- 
lief Jeaves in the heart ; and feels that 
general sickening swell of fatigued 
thought, of disappointed hope, of baf- 
fled efforts, which, from the very 
prostration, not final exhaustion, the 
very fluctuating indecision of mind 
it produces, is most favourable to the 
reception of a new mould and recas 
of character. : 
Mean-time Protestantism has ex- 
perienced a partial but most promis- 
ing revival within the French terri- 
tory. It is unknown, also, otherwise 
than historically to Frenchmen in ge- 
neral. And M. Guizot being a Pro- 
testant, it certainly became him at 
this crisis, so full of hope and of fear, 
in this season of transition, which must 
terminate, after no considerable inter- 
val, in the developement of some new 
aspect of French energies, to recom- 
mend his own creed to the anxious 
enquiries of his countrymen. That 
they want religion, he confesses; and 
he declares also, in the very Essay on 
which we are commenting, that Catho- 
licism is only fitted for mental imbeci- 
lity, whilst the reformed faith exercises 
strongly the intelligence. And he must 
know that a religion which does not 
strongly take possession of the mind, 
which carries not with it the consent 
of the reason, which is not excogitated 
with respect to the evidences of its 
truth, must be, at the present time, 
perfectly futile ; that mankind cannot 
be lulled back again into the dreami- 
ness of passive credulity ; or that, if 
the weakest portion of a community 
may be so drugged into a treacherous 
dormancy, the activities of a people, 
all their energies which make them 
what they may be, cannot be control- 
led and directed by religious convic- 
tions which are not intellectual as well 
as spiritual, which will not bear ex- 
amination, and which do not obtain a 
manifest superiority and mastery over 
their leading mundane thoughts and 
speculations. Now Catholicism can 
never again obtain this sort of supre- 
macy, which she owed formerly dur- 
ing the dark middle ages sheerly to 
ignorance, and to the despotic rule of 
kings and priests, before the will of 
the multitude had any weight in na- 
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tional councils, But Protestantism 
has possessed it, and may continue to 
possess it, in lands where civil freedom 
has been carried out to its greatest 
lengths, and where almost every indi- 
vidual has a voice in public affairs. 
And, as we at present speak of na- 
tions, we maintain, from this historic 
experience, that Protestantism is the 
last stronghold of Christianity. Those, 
therefore, who are not bigoted Catho- 
lics, and yet take not up their firm 


_ Stand upon Protestant ground, show 


thereby that there is some vague ten- 
dency of hope within them, some 
blind inclination in their hearts which 
would realize an unknown state of 
ome beyond even Christianity it- 
self. 

And this reflection, we believe, fur- 
nishes the key to unlock the meaning 
of M. Guizot’s production, now un- 
der our consideration, from all the in- 
tricate involutions of words in which 
he has shut it up. He talks abun- 
dantly of religion, and of the weakest 
and most contemptible kind of philo- 
sophism, the scorn of all but the small« 
est fry of witlings, which he doubles 
up with Christian creeds, holding it, 
as may be thence inferred, as of no 
unequal importance with divine reve- 
lation itself ; whilst it is evident, from 
this very impious association of pro- 
fane and sacred things, that there is 
some towering conception within the 
ken of his mental vision before which 
he deems Christianity, under its every 
denomination, should shrink into insig- 
nificance. 

This perspective, too, explains why, 
though a Protestant, M. Guizot seems 
to give his preference to Catholicism. 
That appalling corruption of the gospel 
interferes not, or rather can interfere 
no longer, with reason ; and that being 
the case, it forms a most delectable 


-paradise of shadows, where fatigued 


and exhausted intellects may find re- 
pose, where the imagination may be 
recreated, and where the conscience 
of man towards God may be stilled by 
a retreat into a religious recess, out of 
the sphere of thought, a recess of ens 
chantments suited to all tempers and 
all tastes, where even the learned and - 
the active may love to retire at odd 
moments from the labour of mental ex- 
ertion to the supine enjoyment of an 
indolent religiosity. These are charms 
and qualities which Protestantism pos- 
sesses not. That creed, on the con- 
trary, is apt to be extremely importu- 
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nate with human reason, which it 
leaves not to its own devices, but will 
either control or reprove its acts and 
speculations. This is an awkward pe- 
culiarity both of the reformed and of 
the primitive faith, which are one. It 
contravenes and baffles very effectively 
the projects and hopes of those who, 
in their career of movement and pro- 
gress, as they imagine, are impatient 
of impediments and restraints, especi- 
ally of a religious description. Popery 
seems to them much more convenient. 
Its anti-rationality is its great recom- 
mendation, for, thereby, it is at the 
actual epoch, and for all future time, 
incapacitated from influencing as a 
directing moral power the political 
affairs and the secular temper and as- 
pirations of the world. It comports, in 
this particular, well with the wilful 
spirit of the age, which would not be 
without spiritual blandishments and 
delusions, without a nominal religion, 
but only free from allegiance to any 
superior authority over the mind— 
a species of allegiance which the 
Church of Rome can never again ob- 
tain, but which the reformed Church 
enforces pertinaciously, and extorts 
even from the rebellious, frustrating, 
or moderating, or leavening with her 
own will all their schemes. 

From whatever cause it may have 
arisen, it is certain, at least, that M. 
Guizot, in his Essay, shows a strong 
partiality towards Popery. He says 
that that superstition has been asso- 
ciated with all the advances of European 
civilisation, whilst he knows very well 
that modern civilisation dates from the 
Reformation, and has ever met in 
Catholicism its main antagonist. He 
says that the Church of Rome first 
proclaimed the distinction between the 
spiritual and temporal power, and is 
thus the mother of civil liberty all 
over the world, whilst he knows what- 
ever contrary doctrine, at a particular 
moment, for a subdolous purpose, may 
have been announced by that church, 
she has ever been the direst foe of 
freedom of all kinds; and that, far 
from renouncing her claims to supre- 
macy over kings and governments, 
despite the distinction she is asserted 
to have made, she has ever, when she 
has had the power, held fast by them ; 
and that no later than eight years ago, 
Charles X. of France was hurled from 
his throne, in consequence of yielding to 
her pretensions to direct his councils, 
and mould to her will the policy of his 


Cabinet. Itis needless,however, to show 
the hollowness of all M. Guizot’s coax. 
ing and flattering arguments in favour 
of Romanism ; they carry their own re- 
futation with them to every one who 
has the smallest instruction in the 
gospel or in history. 

But we must take notice of another 
assertion which that gentleman makes, 
He affirms that Catholicism is acquiring 
a revived influence in France. We 
doubt thefact. We have ourselves lately 
travelled through many of the French 
provinces for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their religious state; we possess, 
also, means of obtaining the most au- 
thentic information on the subject, and 
all that we have seen and all that we 
have learnt on this matter leads us to 
conclude that. Popery has lost its hold 
upon the French populace, never effec- 
tually to recover it. Yet, granting that 
we may be under a mistake in this par- 
ticular, to what does the revival of Ca- 
tholicism, of which M. Guizot speaks, 
amount? He has himself described, 
in the little work before us, that super- 
stition, when thinking to doit honour, 
as the Cloaque, the common sewer of 
human infirmities, as a fit receptacle 
only for the diseased and the rickety 
in understanding, for those who can 
only think and feel passively by re- 
ceiving impressions from others, for 
those who love, in abandoning them- 
selves to an external guidance, to sti- 
mulate and becalm their imagination 
with opiates, and who are not shocked 
but editied, as they deem, by seeing the 
most degrading and disgusting mum- 
meries married to pomps and splen- 
dours the most imposing. And at the 
same time that he was giving this de- 
scription of Romanism, a ceremony, 
which affords a choice illustration of 
the truth of this description under its 
most striking aspect, took place in 
Paris. There, in one of the first 
churches, the one where the royal fa- 
mily and the chief nobility are to Le 
seen most frequently, three church 
bells have lately been christened. 
The Duke de Berwick and the Count 
de Lobau were the godfathers, and 
two noble dames, whose names we have 
forgotten, the godmothers. The bells 
were covered with white linen,—the 
sign of the cross was traced upon 
them,—they were sprinkled with holy 
water, and solemnly baptized in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. And this, and such ce- 
remonials as this, constitute the revi- 
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val of Catholicism, in which M. Guizot 
rejoices. By such abominable exte- 
rior rites, and by an internal supersti- 
tiousness so forcibly depicted by his 
eloquent pen, the Romish, as distinct 
from the Protestant faith, is alone to 
be discriminated. When one, there- 
fore, who is not a Catholic, and who 
professes not to be an infidel, congra- 
tulates his country upon the reascen- 
dency of these abominations, as exhi- 
biting a genuine expression of Chris. 
tianity, he is guilty of the most blasphe- 
mous outrage upon Christ and his gos- 
pel it is possible to conceive. Popery is 
a delusion, infidelity is a denial of reve- 
lation altogether ; but when an indivi- 
dual, who is neither Papist nor unbe- 
liever, sets forth a crapulous tawdry 
mockery, which his judgment must 
abhor, and which he has himself con- 
fessed to be adapted only to mental 
fecbleness, as the Christian religion, 
he pours a scalding ignominy upon 
that religion such as it has never be- 
fore received. Neither the corruption 
nor the renunciation of Christianity 
are so dishonouring and deadly to it as 
its identification with imbecility, or a 
fantastic indolence and enthusiasm of 
the fancy, which is equivalent to a re- 
linquishment of the reasoning faculties. 
But it is time now to lift the veil 
from M. Guizot’s real motive in pub- 
lishing the Essay on which we are 
commenting. The pacification be- 
tween powers essentially antagonistic, 
however dogmatically and impiously 
insisted on, is evidently proposed 
merely as a mask to conceal his real 
object. M. Guizot is not a man se- 
riously to recommend an impractica- 
bility, or to waste his time on abstruse, 
flimsy germanisms. The purpose of 
his production before us is, no doubt, 
a specific one; and it is not difficult 
to discover what that is. He an- 
nounces emphatically, at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, and at the close 
of his article, that the pacification of 
which he speaks must take place ; and 
this triple reiteration of the word must, 
in the same sense, printed in italics, 
opened our eyes at once to the mean- 
ing and jet of his whole argument. 
The must proclaims, most assuredly, 
some premeditated physical restraint 
to be imposed upon one, at least, of 
the three powers on which he des- 
cants, 

Now, as it is manifest that infidelity 

is not liable to constraint of this kind, 
and that Catholicism, both from its 
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extensive establishment in France, and 
from the encouragement it is meeting 
with from the French Government, 
has no severity from that quarter to 
fear, but, on the contrary, much pro- 
motive kindness to trust in, it is clear 
that the emphatic reiterated must of 
M.,Guizot is to fall upon Protestant- 
ism. 

The French Protestants form a 
weak party, and the few of that deno- 
mination, who are zealous for the pro- 


_ pagation of their creed, are a compact 


little body, peculiarly exposed to as- 
sault and oppression from the tempo- 
ral authorities. They, too, have been 
of late years, and are likely to con- 
tinue to be, the only disturbers of the 
pacification scheme. It is evident, 
therefore, at whom the thunder of M. 
Guizot’s must is pointed. He has 
been put forward to prepare the way 
for some tyrannic policy, of which the 
evangelical Protestants of France are 
to be the victims. Whenever any 
atrocious act of public injustice is to 
be perpetrated in that country, it is 
sure to be preceded by a pompous 
display of set phrases, in which the 
liberality and enlightenments of ty- 
ranny are sought to be demonstrated ; 
and as words usually stand for things 
with Frenchmen, this verbal logic, in 
the face of contradictory facts, suffices 
generally to persuade them that they 
possess the freedom and superlative 
wisdom of which so loud a boast is 
made. 

We do not mean, nevertheless, to 
be understood that the French Go- 
vernment is bigoted, or has any dis- 
position to enter on a course of reli- 
gious persecution. On the contrary, 
we are thoroughly convinced that no- 
thing can be more distasteful or ab- 
horrent to the inclinations of that 
government than conduct of ‘this 
character. The desire of Louis 
Philippe, of his Ministers, and of the 
whole Legislature of France, is, I am 
persuaded, to be largely tolerant in all 
which relates to religion. But this 
tolerating spirit has its origin in an 
impartial indifference towards all 
creeds, or rather perhaps in the lati- 
tudinarian sentiment respecting Chris- 
tian faiths, which M. Guizot’s Essay 
so vividly exhibits. Proselytism, 
therefore, appears to them te be a 
very malignant species of supersti- 
tion; and they would consequently 
check the zeal of Protestants to make 
converts in the same degree as they 
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would keep down the dominating ex- 
clusive pretensions of Popery, or pro- 
bably with much greater severity. 
Should Protestantism remain quiet 
within its present bounds in France, 
it would assuredly receive their pro- 
tection, and be guarded scrupulously 
from all molestation. But all efforts 
that may be made to ezéend its in- 
fluence in an aggressive direction up- 
on the pagan irreligiousness which 
overspreads that land, brought about 
by the Church of Rome, by exposing 
the errors of that church, will certain- 
ly be met by the utmost repressive 
rigour from the French judicial tri- 
bunals. Instances of this have already 
several times occurred, in which jus- 
tice and law, the Charte and the most 
indisputable principles of religious 
freedom, have been set aside, in order 
to obstruct the progress of the Gospel. 
And we perceive a very clear intima- 
tion in the pages under our review, 
that proceedings of this kind are to 
be systematically persevered in, when- 
ever occasion may offer, for the same 
purpose. 

It behoves, then, French Protest- 
ants to understand well their position, 
and they cannot do this without under- 
standing their own importance. If 
they consider themselves as what they 
numerically are, a mere fraction of 
the French population ; if they regard 
themselves as nationally an insignifi- 
cant body of men; if they believe 
that the action of their zeal should be 
confined to narrow circles ; that indi- 
vidual conversions, however numer- 
ous, should form the limit of their 
hope, they misconceive, we appre- 
hend, the peculiar nature of their 
situation. Its peculiarity and its ex- 
treme momentousness consists in this, 
viz., that the great mass of their 
countrymen, Popish and Infidel, must 
receive the light of the Gospel from 
them, or they will, according to all 
human appearances, never be visited 
by it at all. In Popery for the intellect, 
and beyond Protestantism, there is no 
Christianity. If Frenchmen, there- 
fore, cannot be brought over to the 
adoption of the reformed faith, they 
must for ever remain destitute of reli- 
gion. The thought that this great 
change among them may be to any 
considerable extent effected, may, we 
know, strike our readers as preposter- 
ously absurd ; yet they should reflect, 
that as there is but one step from the 


sublime to the ridiculous, so also there 
is only one step from the ridiculous to 
the sublime. M. Guizot himself has 
said with brilliant and profound con- 
ciseness :—‘* Quand on a raison, ona 
souvent beaucoup plus raison qu’on ne 
croit,"—which may be thus para- 
phrased :—* a right principle, vigor- 
ously asserted, may stretch in its con- 
sequences infinitely beyond the most 
sanguine anticipations.” There are, 
besides, many considerations which 
should elevate the hope of zealous 
Protestants to take a wide view of the 
work which Providence has entrusted 
to them in France; and the principal 
of these is, that the place which reii- 
gion should hold in the heart of man 
is there unoccupied, whether by infi- 
delity,; or philosophy, or superstition, 
or any strong popular interest if pub- 
lic affairs, or revolutionary passion, all 
of which have fallen into a febrile 
atrophy, whilst the void which is left 
in the bosoms of Frenchmen is so 
painfully felt, that there is a ery for 
spiritual aliment from one end of the 
land to the other. “ Who will show 
us any good?” is the question with 
which every production that issues 
from the French press teems—the 
burden of the intellect and of the 
affections of the whole nation. To 
that nation then, at large, Protestant- 
ism should address itself; and if the 
Evangelical party of that kingdom 
were thorougly convinced of this—if 
they comprehended the grandeur of 
their mission, they would derive in- 
spiration from the large perspective it 
opens before them; and every effort 
to discourage or restrain their zeal 
would only afford them proof of 
their past success, and, instead of dis- 
heartening, would bring with it a fresh 
supply of courage to speed them on 
their. philanthropic career. It is the 
genius of the Gospel to produce by 
small despised means great effects. 
These great effects should, conse- 
quently, never be lost sight of. To 
entertain petty prospects as the result 
of the proclamation and energetic 
enforcement of divine truth, is to 
betray a sentiment strongly akin to 
incredulity ; and this very pettiness 
of prospect, which springs from a 
shrunken timid soul, delivers over 
those who aspire not beyond it an 
easy prey into the hands of the op- 
pressor. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Part V. 


Cuarter I. 


Tue question of Liberty and Neces- 
sity has been more perplexed and im- 


_ peded in its solution by the confound- 


ing of a peculiar and very important 
distinction, than by all the other mis- 
takes and oversights burdened upon 
it besides. The distinction to which 
we allude is one which ought to be 
constantly kept in mind, and followed 
out as a clue throughout the whole 
philosophy of man—the distinction, 
namely, between one’s existence for 
others, and one’s existence for one’s- 
self, or, in other words, the distinction 
between unconscious and conscious 
existence. This distinction, we re- 
mark, is very commonly confounded ; 
that is to say, the separate species of 
existence specified, instead of being 
regarded as two, are generally regard- 
ed as only one; and the consequence 
is, that all the subsequent conclusions 
of psychology are more or less per- 
plexed and vitiated by this radical 
entanglement, and more particularly 
is the great question just mentioned 
involved in obscurity thereby, and, to 
all appearance, doomed to revolve in 
the weary rounds of endless and barren 
speculation. We have already, in 
various parts of this discussion, endea- 
voured to establish a complete distinc- 
tion between these two kinds of being ; 
and now, with a view of throwing 
some light on the intricate question of 
Liberty and Necessity, not derived 
from reasoning, but from immediate 
fact, we proceed to illustrate and en- 
force this discrimination more strenu- 
ously than ever. 

What, then, is our existence for 
others ; and in what respect is it to be 
taken into account in a scientific esti- 
mate of ourselves? A little reflection 
will explain to us what it is, together 
with all its actual or possible accom- 
paniments. 

It will be admitted that except in 
man there is no consciousness any 
where throughout the universe. If, 
therefore, man were deprived of con- 
sciousness, the whole universe, and all 
that dwell therein, would be destitute 
of that act. Let us suppose, then, that 


this deprivation actually takes place, 
and let us ask, What difference would 
it make in the general aspect and con- 
dition of things? As far as the objects 


- of the external universe, animals and 


so forth, are concerned, it would con- 
fessedly make none; ‘for all these are 
without consciousness at any rate, and 
therefore cannot be affected by its ab- 
sence. The stupendous machinery of 
nature would move round precisely as 
heretofore. But what difference would 
the absence of consciousness make in 
the condition of man? Little or none, 
we reply, in the eyes of a spectator ab 
extra. In the eyes of a Being differ- 
ent from man, and who regards him, 
we shall suppose, from some other 
sphere, man’s ongoings without con- 
sciousness would be the same, or near- 
ly the same, as they were with con- 
sciousness. Such a Being would oc- 
cupy precisely the same position to- 
wards the unconscious man as the 
conscious man at present holds to- 
wards the unconscious objects of crea- 
tion ; that is to say, man would still 
exist for this Being, and for him would 
evolve all his varied phenomena. We 
are not to suppose that man in this 
case would be cut off from any of those 
sources of inspiration which make him 
a rational, a passionate, a sentient, 
and an imaginative creature. Onthe 
contrary, by reason of the very ab- 
sence of consciousness, the flood-gates 
of his being would stand wider than 
before, and let in upon him stronger 
and deeper currents of inspiration. 
He would still be visited by all his 
manifold sensations, and by all the 
effects they bring along with them ; 
he would still be the creature of plea- 
sure and of pain; his emotions and 
desires would be the same as ever, or 
even more overwhelming ; he would 
still be the inspired slave of all his soft 
and all his sanguinary passions, for, 
observe, we are not supposing him de- 
prived of any of these states of being, 
but only of the consciousness, or re- 
ference to self, of them—only of that 
notion and reality of self which gene.» 
rally accompanies them—a partial cur- — 
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tailment perfectly conceivable, and one 
which sometimes actually takes place ; 
for instance, in that abnormal condi- 
tion of humanity denominated som- 
nambulism. In the case we are sup- 
posing, then, man’s reason or intelli- 
gence would still be left to him. He 
would still be a mathematician like the 
bee, and like the beaver a builder of 
cities. He might still, too, have a 
language and a literature of a certain 
kind, though destitute, of course, of 
all allusions and expressions of a con- 
scious or personal character. But the 
“‘ Goddess” or the “ Muse” might 
and would still infuse into his heart 
the gift of song ; and then an uncon- 
scious Homer, blind in soul as well as 
blind in sight, filled by the transmitted 
power of some foreign affiatus, might 
have sung the wrath of an unconscious 
Achilles, and the war waged against 
Troy by heroic somnambulists from 
Greece. For poetry represents the 
derivative and unconscious, just as 
philosophy represents the free and 
conscious, elements of humanity ; and 
is itself, according to every notion of 
it entertained and expressed from the 
earliest times down to the present, an 
inspired or fatalistic developement, as 
is evident from the fact, that all great 
poets, in the exercise of their art, have 
ever referred away their power from 
themselves to the “* God,” the “ God- 
dess,”’ the * Muse,” or some similar 
source of inspiration always foreign to 
themselves.* ‘ Est Deus,” says the 
poet, 


**Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus 
illo.” 


Listen, also, to the testimony of our 
own Milton, who, in one of his elegies, 
gives voice to the belief that he owed 
his genius to the spring, and, like 
a tree in the budding woods, was 
wont to blossom into song beneath the 
vivifying spirit of that genial time. 
‘‘ Fallor 2” he asks, 


** Fallor ? an et nobis redeunt in carmina 
vires, 
Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adest ?” ¢ 


The sublimest works of intelligence, 
then, are quite possible ; and may be 
easily conceived to be executed with- 





fi 


out any consciousness of them on the 
part of the apparent and immediate 
agent. 
throughout his whole nature by the 
might of some foreign agency ; and he 
may realize the most stupendous ope- 
rations, and yet remain in darkness, 
and incognizant of them all the while. 
A cognizance of these operations cer- 
tainly does not necessarily go hand in 
hand with their performance. What 
is there in the workings of human 
passion that consciousness should ne- 
cessarily accompany it, any more than 
it does the tossings of the stormy sea ? 
What is there in the radiant emotions 
which issue forth in song, that con- 
sciousness should naturally and neces. 
sarily accompany them, any more 
than it does the warblings and the 
dazzling verdure of the sun-lit woods ? 
What is there in the exercise of rea- 
son, that consciousness should inevi- 
tably go along with it, any more than 
it accompanies the mechanic skill with 
which the spider spreads his claggy 
snares? There is obviously nothing. 
The divorce, then, between conscious- 
ness, and all these powers and opera- 
tions, may be conceived as perfectly 
complete ; and this conception is all 
that is here necessary for thepurposes 
of our coming argument. 

Existence, then, together with all 
the powers and operations just indi- 
cated, might be truly predicated of 
man, even in his unconscious state. 
And even more than this might be 
affirmed of him. We could not, in- 
deed, with propriety, say (the reason 
of which will appear by and by) that 
man, without consciousness, would be 
invested in any degree with a moral 
character. Yet even here, according 
to the moral philosophy of Paley and 
his school, in which morality is ex- 
pounded as the mere adaptation of 
means to ends in the production of the 
social welfare—which adaptation might 
be perfectiy well effected without any 
consciousness on the part of man, just 
as bees and other animals adapt means 
to ends without being aware of what 
they are about—according to this 
view, man, although unconscious, 
would still be a moral creature. Nei- 
ther, without consciousness, would 





* Hence the truth of the common saying—Poeta nascitur non fit ; an adage which 
is directly reversed in the case of the philosopher—Pahilosophus fit non nascitur. 
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man possess laws in the proper sense 
of the word ; but here, too, according 
to the Hobbesian doctrines which make 
law to consist in the domination or 
supremacy of force, and the power of 
a supreme magistrate all that is ne- 
cessary to constitute it, man might, in 
every respect, be considered a finished 
legislator, anda creature living under 
laws. 

But it is time to turn these prelimi- 
nary observations to some account. 
Let us now, then, ask, depriving man 
of consciousness, what is it we actually 
leave him, and what is it we actually 
deprive-him of? .We leave him all 
that we have said. We leave him ex- 
istence, and the performance of many 
operations, the greatest, as well as the 
most insignificant. But the existence 
thus left to him, together with all its 
phenomena, is, we beg it may be ob- 
served, only one species of existence. 
It is a peculiar kind of existence which 
must be noted well, and discriminated 
from existence of another species 
which we are about to mention. In 
a word, it is existence merely for 
others. This is what we leave man 
when we suppose him divested of con- 
sciousness. 

And now we again ask, depriving 
man of consciousness, what do we 
really deprive him of? and we answer, 
that we totally deprive him of exist- 
ence for himself; that is, we deprive 
him of that kind of existence in which 
alone he has any share, interest, or 
concern ; or, in other words, by empty- 
ing him of consciousness, we take 
away from him altogether his person- 
ality, or his true and proper being. 
For of what importance is it to him 
that he should exist for others, and, 
for them, should evolve the most mar- 
vellous phenomena, if he exists not 
for himself, and takes no account of 
the various manifestations he displays? 
What reality can such a species of 
existence have for him? Obviously 
none. What can it avail a man to be 
and to.act, if he remains all the while 
without consciousness of his Being, 
and his actions? In short, divested 
of consciousness, is it not plain that a 
man is no longer * I,” or self, and in 
such circumstances, must not his ex- 
istence, together with allits ongoings, 
be, in so far as he is concerned, abso- 
lutely zero, or a blank ? 

Thus existence becomes discrimi- 
nated into two distinct species, which, 
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though they may be found together, 
as they usually are in man, are yet 
perfectly separate and distinguishable ; 
existence, namely, for others, and ex- 
istence for one’s self. Recapitulating 
what we have said, this distinction 
may be established and explained thus, 
in a very few words :—Deprive man 
of consciousness, and in one sense you 
do not deprive him of existence, or of 
any of the vigorous manifestations and 
operations of existence. In one sense, 
that is, for others, he exists just as 
much as ever. But in another sense, 
you do deprive him of existence as 
soon as you divest him of conscious- 
ness. - In this latter sense he now 
ceases to exist; that is, he exists no 
longer for himself: He is no longer 
that which was “I,” or self. He has 
lost his personality. He takes no ac- 
count of his existence, and, therefore, 
his existence, as far as he is concerned, 
is virtually and actually null. But, if 
there were only one species, and one 
notion of existence, it is impossible 
that man, when denuded of conscious- 
ness, should both exist, and not exist, 
as we have shown he does. If exist- 
ence were of one kind only, it would 
be impossible to reconcile this contra- 
diction, which is yet seen to be per- 
fectly true, and an undeniable matter 
of fact. The conclusion, therefore, 
is inevitable and irresistible, that ex- 
istence is not of one, but of two kinds ; 
existence, to wit, for others, and ex- 
istence for ourselves ; and that a crea- 
ture may possess the former without 
possessing thelatter, and that, though 
it should lose the latter by losing con- 
sciousness, it may yet retain the for- 
mer, and “live, and breathe, and have 
a being in the eyes of others.”’ 

Does some one here remark that 
consciousness is not our existence, but 
is merely the knowledge of our exis- 
tence? Then we beg such a person 
to consider what would become of his 
existence, with respect to him, if he 
were deprived of the knowledge of it. 
Would it not be, in so far as he was 
concerned, precisely on the footing of 
anonentity ? One’s knowledge, there- 
fore, or consciousness of existence, is 
far more than mere consciousness of 
existence. It is the actual ground of 
a species of existence itself. It con- 
stitutes existence for one’s self, or 
personal existence; for without this 
consciousness a man would possess 
no personality, —— man’s per- 

M 
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sonality is his. true and proper 
being. i 

Having divided existence, then, into 
two distinct kinds, the next question 
is—to what account do we propose 
turning the discrimination? If it is 
of no practical use in removing diffi- 
eulties and in throwing light upon the 
obscurer phenomena of man, it is 
worthless, and must be discarded as a 
barren and mere hair-splitting refine- 
ment. What application, then, has it 
to the subjects we are engaged in dis- 
cussing; and, in particular, what assis- 
tance does it afford us in clearing up 
the great fact of Human Liberty—that 
key-stone in the arch of humanity, 
without which all our peculiar attri- 
butes, morality, responsibility, law and 
justice, loosened from their mighty 
span, would fall from their places, and 
disappear for ever in the blind abysses 
of Necessity ? 

In availing ourselves, then, of the 
assistance of this distinction, and in ap- 
plying it to our purposes, the first cir- 
cumstance connected with it which 
attracts our attention is the following 
fact, deserving, we may be permitted 
to say, of very emphatic notice ; that 
while the one of these species of exis- 
tence precedes the act of conscious- 
ness, the other of them follows that 
act. Our existence for others is ante- 
cedent, but our existence for ourselves 
is subsequent to the act of conscious- 
ness. Before a child is conscious, it 
exists for others; but it exists for 
itself only after it is conscious. Prior 
to consciousness, or in the absence of 
that act, man is a one-sided phantas- 
magoria ; vivid on the side towards 
others with all the colours, the vigor- 
ous ongoings, the accomplishments, 
and the reality of existence; but on 
the other side, the side where he him- 
self should be, but is not yet, what is 
there? a blank—utter nothingness. 
But, posterior to consciousness, and in 
consequence of it, this vacuity is filled 
up, new scenery is unfolded, and a new 
reality is erected on the blank side be- 
hind the radiant pageant. The man 
himself is now there. The one-sided 
existence has become doubled. Heno 
longer exists merely for others; he 
exists also for himself—a very different, 
and, for him, a much more important 
matter. 

Existence for one’s self, then, person- 
al existence, or, in other words, that 
species of Being which alone properly 
concerns man, is found not to preeede, 
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but to follow the act of consciousness ; 
therefore the next fact of humanity to 
which we beg to call very particular 
attention is this; that man, properly 
speaking, acts before he exists; for 
consciousness is, as we have alread 
shown, and will show still further, a 
pure act, and partakes in no degree of 
the nature of a passion. At the same 
time, the proof that consciousness is of 
this character will convince us that it 
cannot have its origin in the first-men. 
tioned and given species of existence, 
which we have called existence for 
others, or existence without conscious- 
ness. But this is not the place for that 
proof, It will be attempted by and by, 
This fact, that man acts before he 
truly and properly exists, may, perhaps, 
at first sight appear rather startling, 
and may be conceived to be at direct 
variance with what are called “ the 
laws of human thought ;” for it may 
be said that these laws compel us to 
conceive man in Being before we can 
conceive him in act. But if it should 
be really found to be thus at variance 
with these laws, our only answer is, 
that facts are “ stubborn things,” and 
that we do not care one straw for the 
laws of human thought when they con- 
tradict the facts of experience; anda 
fact of experience we maintain it to 
be (let people conceive or not as they 
please or can), that man’s true Being 
follows and arises out of man’s act— 
that man, properly speaking, cannot 
he said to be until he acts—that con- 
sciousness is an act, and that our pro- 
per existence, being identical and 
convertible with our personality, which 
results from consciousness, is not the an- 
tecedent but the consequent of that act. 
Need we say any thing further in 
enforcement and illustration of this 
very extraordinary fact? Every man, 
will admit that his true Being is that 
which for him is * I." Now suppose 
no man had ever thought himself « I,” 
would he ever have become * I,” or 
possessed a proper personal Being? 
Certainly not. It is only after think- 
ing one’s self « I,” and in consequence 
of thinking one’s self * I”’ that one be- 
comes “1,” But thinking one’s self 
“I” is an act—the act of conscious- 
ness. Therefore the act of conscious- 
ness is anterior to the existence of 
man, therefore man is in Act before he 
is truly and properly in Being ; or, in 
other words, he ee ha an act before 
he has an existence (i. e. a standing 
out) for himself. 
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But how can man act before he is ? 
Perhaps we cannot perfectly explain 
the How, but we can state, and have 
stated the That, namely, that the fact 
is so. But at the same time we beg it 
to be understood that it is only in one 
sense that this is true. We would not 
be misunderstood. _We here guard. 
ourselves from the imputation of say- 
ing that in every sense man is abso- 
lutely a nonentity before he acts, or 
that he actually creates his Being. 
This we are very far indeed from af- 
firming. Prior to the act of conscious- 
ness, he possesses, as we have said, an 
existence in the eyes of others; and 
this species of existence is undoubtedly 
given. Anterior to this act, the foun- 
dations of his Being are wonderfully 
and inscrutably laid. He is a mighty 
machine, testifying his Creator’s power. 
But at this time being destitute of con- 
sciousness, we again maintain that he 
is destitute of personality, and that 
therefore he wants that which consti- 
tutes the true reality and proper life 
of humanity. We maintain further, 
that this personality, realized by con- 
sciousness, is a new kind of existence 
reared: up upon the ground of that 
act ; that, farther, there was no pro- 
vision made in the old substratum of 
unconscious Being for the evolution 
of this-new act; but that, like the fall 
of man (with which perhaps it is in 
some way connected), it is an abso- 
lutely free and underived deed, self- 
originated, and entirely exempt from 
the law of causality ; and, moreover, 
in its very essence, the antagonist of 
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that law. This we shall endeavour to 
make out in the following chapters, and 
if we can succeed in showing this act 
to be primary original and free, of 
course it will follow that the Being 
which results from it must be free like- 
wise. But, whether we succeed or not, 
we at any rate think that, having shown 
fully that the thought “I” precedes 
and brings along with it the reality or 
existence “ I,” and that this thought 
“1” is an act, we have now said 
enough to establish this important 
truth in psychology, that man, when 
philosophizing concerning himself, 
does not do well to commence with the 
contemplation, or with any considera- 
tion of himself asa Being (we say this 
with an especial eye to the substance 
and doctrine of «* Mind”), for his pro- 
per Being is but a secondary articula- 
tion in his actual developement, and 
therefore ought to form but a second. 
ary step in his scientific study of him- 
self, and ought to hold but a subordi- 
nate place in his regard. But he ought 
to commence with the contemplation 
of himself as an act (the act of con- 
sciousness), for this is, in reality, his 
true and radical beginning ; and, there- 
fore, in speculation, he ought to fol- 
low the same order ; and, copying the 
living truth of things in his methodi- 
cal exposition of himself, should take 
this act as the nga commencement 
or starting-point of his philosophical 
researches. Such, in our opinion, is 
the only true method of psychological 
science. 


Cuapter II. 


' Man’s existence for others, his un- 
conscious existence, is immediately 
given; his existence for himself, his 
conscious personal existence, the reality 
ego, is not immediately given, but is 
realized through an act. Thus a radi- 
cal distinction between these two sorts 
of existence is established, the one 
being found to precede, and the other 
to follow that act. The Necessitarian, 
however, takes no note of this dis- 
tinction. He breaks down the line of 
demarcation between them. He runs 
the two species of existence into one ; 
and the Libertarian, usually acquies- 
cing in this want of discrimination, 
places in his adversary’s hand the only 
weapon with which he might suecess- 


fully have combated him. Disagree- 
ing widely in their conclusions, they 
yet agree so far in their premises, that 
both of them postulate, in an unqua- 
lified manner, man’s existence, as a 
substratum for his actions. On this 
account, therefore, it must be confess- 
ed that the victory, in point of logic, 
has always been on the side of the Ne- 
cessitarian, however much common- 
sense and moral principle may have 
rebelled against his conclusions. For 
a given or compulsatory existence can 
never be free in any of its acts. It can 
merely serve to conduct the activity 
transmitted to it from other quarters ; 
and the peculiar inflections, whatever 
these may be, whether to evil or to 
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good, which it may appear to give to 
that activity, cannot be owing to avy 
original or underived power it possess- 
es, but must depend upon its natural con- 
struction, just as a prism has no power 
in itself to refract this way or that 
the rays of light which pass through 
it, but is determined to this refraction 
by the particular angles into which, 
without being consulted, it was at first 
cut by the hand of its artificer. In point 
of fact, the activity of such a being is no 
activity at all, but pure passivity ; for 
a derivative act is not properly action, 
but passion. In merely receiving and 
passing on an act, a creature is not an 
agent, but a patient. Such a creature, 
bringing nothing original into the 
field, cannot, in any sense, be said 
either to operate or co-operate. All 
its doings being derivative, are done for 
it or necessitated ; therefore it is free 
in nothing, and, by the same conse- 
quence, must remain devoid of mora- 
lity and responsibility. 

The usual reasoning on this subject, 
therefore, being utterly fatal to the 
cause of Human Liberty, we have en- 
deavoured, in the foregoing chapter, 
to lay the groundwork of a new line 
of argument; the only argument by 
which, in our opinion, the conclusions 
ofthe Necessitarian canbe met and dis- 
proved. Inclearing away the weeds by 
which the premises of the question were 
overgrown, andin bringing them under 
our close and immediate inspection, 
we found that these premises, when 
viewed and tested as facts (as all pre- 
mises ought to be, if we would ascer- 
tain their exact truth and value), are 
directly the reverse of those usually 
laid down, aad allowed to pass cur- 
rent. We found, in a word, that an 
act is the substratum of man’s proper 
existence, and not vice versd. 

But this draws the controversy re- 
specting Liberty and Necessity to its 
extremest or narrowest point. For it 
may here be asked, and indeed must 
be asked—Whence comes this act? 
We have divided man’s existence into 
two distinct species, one of which, that, 
namely, which we may now call his 
natural existence, was found to be 
given and to precede the act of con- 
sciousness. ‘Now, does not this aet 
naturally spring out of that existence? 
Is it not dependent upon it? Is.it not 
a meredevelopement from a seed sown 
in man’s natural being ; and does it 
not unfold itsel/; after a time, like any 
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other natural germ or faculty of hu- 
manity ? Weauswer, No. It comes 
into operation after a very different 
fashion. It is an act of pure will ; for 
precisely between the two species of 
existence we have indicated, Human 
Will comes into play, and has its pro. 
per place of abode ; and this new phe. 
nomenon, lying in the very roots of 
the act of Consciousness, dislocates 
the whole natural machinery of 
man, gives a new and underived turn 
to his developement, and completely 
overthrows, with regard to him, the 
whole law and doctrine of causality ; 
for Will (as contradistinguished from, 
and opposed to, wish or desire) is 
either a word of no meaning and in. 
telligibility at all, or else it betokens 
a primary absolute commencement— 
an underivative act. But as the Ne. 
cessitarian may admit the former of 
these alternatives, and may hold Will, 
when applied to man, to be an un- 
meaning word, it will be proper to 
postpone any discussion on that sub- 
ject at present; and, without involving 
ourselves in what, after all, might be 
a mere skirmish of words, to do our 
best to go more simply and clearly to 
work, by addressing ourselves as much 
as possible to facts, or the realities of 
things. 

But lest it should be urged that man, 
although perhaps really free, is yet in- 
competent to form a true and adequate 
conception of Liberty ; and that, there- 
fore, his freedom must, in any event, 
be for him as though it were not ; lest 
this should be urged, we deem it in- 
cumbent upon us, before proceeding to 
establish Human Freedom as fact, to 
endeavour to delineate a faithful and 
correct representation of it ; in short, 
to place before our readers such a con- 
ception as would be Liberty if it were 
actualized or realized in fact. Before 
showing that Liberty is actual,we must 
show on what grounds it is possible. 

The ordinary conception of liberty, 
as a capacity bestowed upon a given 
or created being, of choosing and fol- 
lowing avy one of two or more courses 
of action, is no conception at all, but 
is an inconceivability. It is, in truth, 
so worthless and shallow as hardly to 
be worthy of mention. On account, 
however, of the place which it holds 
in ordinary philosophical discourse, 
we must contribute a few words to its 
exposure, It arises out of a miserable 
attempt to effect a compromise be- 
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diction. This doctrine endeavours to 
hold forth an act, as at once original 
and yet derived, as given and yet not 
compulsatory or necessitated, as free 
and yet caused. Nowonder that human 
liberty, embodied in an act of this kind, 
should halt upon both feet, and har- 
bour in the dingiest lurking-places of 
a perplexed and vacillating metaphy- 
sic-—_a thing not to be scrutinized too 
narrowly. 

But since we are examining it, let 
us do so as closely and narrowly as 
possible. What, then, does this con- 
ception of liberty amount to, and what 
does it set forth ? There is, in the first 
place, the being in question—man—a 
derivative creature, we are told, from 
the alpha to the omega of his exist- 
ence. In the next place, there is the 
power with which he is said to be in- 
vested, of choosing between two or 
more lines of conduct. In virtue of 
this power, he is at first indifferent, or 
equally open to all these courses. He 
must follow one of them; but is not 
constrained to follow any one of them 
in particular: and precisely in this in- 
determination it is said that human 
liberty consists. In the third place, 
when the choice is made, there is the 
practical following out of the course 
fixed upon. Such are the three ele- 
ments usually noted in the process. 
But, allowing the dust occasioned by 
this language to subside, let us see 
whether nothing has escaped us in 
the confusion. We observe, then, 
that the power of choice said to be 
given, is, at first, undetermined ; that, 
indeed, it is on this openness or want 
of determination that the essence of 
the liberty here. described is placed. 
But while this indetermination con- 
tinues, the power of choice, of course, 
remains inoperative. Before any of 
the courses laid down can be followed, 
this power must be determined to the 
particular course fixed on, that is to 
say, an act of determination (the choice 
itself) must intervene between the un- 
determined power of choice, and the 
course chosen. Here, then, we have 
a new element, an element seldom 
specifically or rigidly noted in the 
usual analysis of the process. The 
statement now stands thus :—Ist, The 
given being. 2d, The undetermined 
power to choose—the power as yet 
open to several courses of conduct ; 
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tween liberty and necessity; and the 
result is a direct and glaring contra- 
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3d, The act of determinate choice— 
the power now adstricted to one 
course; 4th, The actual performance 
itself. Now the third element of this 
statement—the one usually passed 
over without notice, is the only step 
which we would raise any question 
about. We ask what adstricted the 
power to the course selected ? Whence 
comes this act of determination? Isit, 
too, given, or is it not? If it is, then 
what becomes of human freedom ? 
The act of determination being given 
or derivative, the being in question was 
of course determined to the conduct 
adopted, not by an original act, but 
was determined thereto out of the 
source from whence his act of deter~ 
mination proceeded. It was there- 
fore absurd to talk, as we at first did, 
of several courses having been open 
to him. In truth, his act of deter- 
mination being derived, or compulsa- 
tory, no course was ever open to him, 
except the one which he followed, and 
was necessitated to follow in obedience 
to that act. On the other hand, is 
this act of determination not given or 
enforced ?—then here has a new and 
underived act started into light; one 
which plays an important part, and 
forms an essential ingredient in his 
composition ; and what. now becomes 
of the assumption upon which this 
modified conception of liberty pro- 
ceeded, namely, that man is ‘hrough- 
out a derivative creature? The con- 
clusion is, that human liberty is im- 
possible and inconceivable, if we start. 
with the assumption that man is, in 
every thing, a given or derivative 
being ; just as, on the other hand, the 
conception that man is altogether a 
derivative being is impossible, if we 
start with the assumption that he is 
free. — 

But our present object is to realize, 
if possible, a correct notion of human 
liberty. Nothing, then, we remark, 
can be more ineffectual than the at- 
tempt to conceive liberty as a power 
of choice, resting in a state of indeter- 
mination to two or more actions; be- 
cause this state would continue for 
ever, and nothing would be the re~ 
sult, unless an act of determination 
took place in favour of some one of 
these actions; so that, between the 
undetermined power and the action it- 
self, an act of determination always 
intervenes ; and therefore, the ques. 
tion comes to be—not, whence comeg 
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man’s undetermined power of choos- 
ing ; but, whence comes his act of par- 
ticular choice or determination? Is it 
derivative? can it be traced out of 
him up into some foreign source? 
Then, of course, his liberty vanishes. 
Is it not derivative? Then his liberty 
stands good ; but is no longer found 
to consist in a state of indetermina- 
tion to several courses of action. It 
must be conceived of as an underived 
or absolutely self-grounded act of de- 
termination in favour of one. 

Thus, then, the conception of liber- 
ty is reduced to some degree of dis- 
tinctness and tangibility. If there be 
such a thing as human liberty, it must 
be identical with an absolutely origi- 
nal or underived act ; and the concep- 
tion of the one of these must be the 
same as the conception of the other of 
them. But it is still our business to 
show in what way the conception of 
such an act is possible. 

It is palpably impossible to conceive 
liberty, or an underived act, as arising 
out of man’s natural or given exist- 
ence. According to our very concep- 
tion of this species of existence, all 
the activity put forth out of it is of a 
derivative or transmitted character. 
As we have already said, such kind of 
activity is not activity at all, but pas- 
sivity. Not being originated abso- 
lutely by the creature who apparently 
exerts it, every particle of it falls to 
be refunded back out of this creature 
iuto the source from whence it really 
eomes; and this clearly leaves the 
being in question a mere passive crea- 
ture throughout; and, at any rate, 
incapable of putting forth a primary 
and underived act. 

But though it is impossible for us 
to coneeive an underived act put forth 
out of man’s natural existence, there is 
yet nothing to prevent us from con- 
ceiving an act of this kind put forth 
against man’s natural or given exist- 
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ence. If we consider it well, we shall 
be satisfied that it is only on this 
ground that the conception of an un- 
derived act is possible: and, moreover, 
we shall see that, on this ground, the 
conception of such an act is inevitable, 

For if we suppose an act of antago- 
nism to take place against the whole 
of man’s given existence, against all 
that man is born—it is impossible that 
this act itself can be given or deriva. 
tive ; for the supposition is, that this 
act is opposed to ad/ the given or deri- 
vative in man, and is nothing except 
in so far as it is thus opposed. - If, 
therefore, it were itself derivative, be- 
ing no longer the opposite of the deri- 
vative, it would be a nonentity ; or, it 
would be a suicidal act, exterminating 
itself. Therefore, if we are to forma 
conception at all of such an antagonist 
act, we must conceive it as absolutely 
primary and underived; and on the 
other hand, if we would frame a true 
conception of human liberty, or an 
underived act, we can only conceive it 
as the antagonist act we have been 
describing—we must conceive it as an 
act opposing or resisting every thing 
in man which is given, passive, natu- 
ral, or born. 

Thus, then, we have now shown in 
what way a correct conception of hu- 
man liberty is to be framed; or, in 
other words, we have pointed out the 
grounds upon which man’s freedom is 
possible. It is possible, because the 
particular act deseribed as identical 
and convertible with it, namely, an act 
of determinate antagonism against the 
natural or unconscious man, can, at 
any rate, be conceived. But, admit- 
ting that it may be conceived, we 
must now ask, Is it also practised? Is 
Human Liberty actual as well as pos- 
sible? Besides finding its realization 
in thought, does it also find its realiza- 
tion in fact ? 


Cuaprer III. 


For an answer to this question we 
must refer ourselves to observation 
aud experience. But observation and 
experience have already decided the 
point. Consciousness itself is the ae- 
tualization of the conception we have 
been describing. Lying between the 


two species of human existence discri- 
minated at the commencement of this 





paper, consciousness is an act of an- 
tagonism against the one of them, and 
has the other of them for its result. 
A glanee at the very surface of man 
showed it to be a matter of general 
notoriety, that sensation and the con- 
sciousness of sensation, passion and the 
consciousness of passion, never coexist 


in an equal degree of intensity, We 
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found the great law connected with 
them to be this; not that they grew 
with each other's growth and strength- 
ened with each other’s strength, but, 
on the contrary, that each of them 
gained just in proportion as the other 
lost. Wherever a passion was ob- 
served to be carried to its greatest 
excess, a total absence or cessation of 
consciousness was noticed to be the 
result, and the man lost his person- 
ality. When consciousness began to 
re-assert itself, and to regain its place, 
the passion, in its turn, began to give 
way, and, becoming diminished or sus- 
pended, the man recovered his person- 
ality. The same was observed to be 
the case with regard to sensation. A 
sensation is notoriously most absorb- 
ing when the /east consciousness of 
it has place; and, therefore, is not 
the conclusion legitimate that it would 
be still more effective—that it would 
be all-absorbing, provided no con- 
sciousness of it interfered to dissolve 
the charm? And does not all this 
prove that consciousness is an act of 
antagonism against the modifications 
of man’s natural being, and that, in- 
deed, it has no office, character, or 
conceivability at all, unless of this an- 
tagonist and negative description ? 

But this act has, as it were, two sides, 
and although single, it fulfils a double 
office. We have still to show, more 
clearly than we have yet done, how 
this act, breaking up the great natur- 
al unities of sensation and of passion, 
at onee displaces the various modifica- 
tions of man’s given existence, and, by 
a necessary consequence, places the 
being which was not given—namely, 
the “1” of humanity—the true and 
proper being of every man “ who 
cometh into the world.” This dis- 
eussion will lead us into more minute 
and practical details than any we have 
yet encountered. 

The earliest modifications of man’s 
natural being are termed “ sensations.” 
These sensations are, like all the other 
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changes of man’s given existence 
purely passive in their character. They 
are states of suffering, whether the suf- 
fering be of pleasure or of pain, or of 
an indifferent cast. There is obvious- 
ly nothing original or active connect- 
ed with them. There is nothing in 
them except their own given contents, 
and these are entirely derivative. In 
the smell of a rose, for instance, there 
is nothing present except the smell of 
arose. Ina word, let us turn and 
twist, increase or diminish any sensa- 
tion as we please, we can twist and 
turn it into nothing except the par- 
ticular sensation which it is. 

Let us suppose, then, a particular 
sensation to be impressed upon any of 
man’s organs of sense—let us suppose 
it propagated forwards along the 
nerves—let us trace it forth unto the 
brain—let us admit Hartley’s or any 
other philosopher's ‘ vibrations,” 
‘‘ elastic medium,” or ‘“ animal 
spirits,” to be facts ; and finally, let us 
suppose it, through the intervention of 
the one or other of these, landed and 
safely lodged in what metaphysicians 
are pleased to term the “ mind ;”’ still 
we maintain that, in spite of this cir- 
cuitous operation, the man would re- 
main utterly unconscious, and would 
not, in consequence of it, have any 
existence as “I” (the only kind of 
existence which properly concerns 
him), nor would the external object 
have any existence as an object for 
him. He would not perceive it, al- 
though sentient of it; the reason of 
which is, that perception implies an 
“1,” and a “ not I,” a subject and 
object ; and a subject and ebjeet in- 
volve a duality ; and a duality pre- 
supposes an act of discrimination. But 
no act of discrimination—no act of 
any kind is involved in sensation— 
therefore, man might continue to 
undergo sensations until doomsday, 
without ever becoming *‘I,” and 
without ever perceiving an external * 
universe. 





* The statement that we become acquainted with the existence of an external 
world through, and in consequence of, our sensations, besides its falsehood, embodies 


perhaps the boldest petitio principii upon record. 


How are we assured of the reality 


of an external world? asks the philosophy of scepticism. Through the senses, answers 


the philosophy of faith. 


But are not the senses themselves a part of the external 


universe ? and is not this answer, therefore, equivalent to saying that we become as- 
sured of the reality of the external universe through the external universe ? or, in other 
words, is not this solution of the question a direct taking-for-granted of the very matter in 
dispute ? It may be frivolous to raise such a question, but it is certainly far more frivolous 


to resolve it in this manner-ethe manner usually practised by our Scottish philosophers, 
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How then does man become “ I?” 
how does he become percipient of an 
external universe? We answer, not 
through sensation, but by and through 
an act of discrimination, or virtual 
negation. This negation is not, and 
need not be expressed in words. . It 
is a silent, but deep deed, making each 
man an individual person; and it is 
enough, if the reality of it be present, 
even although the expression and dis- 
tinct conception of it should be absent. 
But, if the reality were actually ab- 
sent, then there would be a difference 
indeed. If “ no,” in thought, and in 
deed, were taken out of the world, 
man would never become “ I,’’ and, 
for him, the external universe would 
remain a nonentity. Sensation, pas- 
sion, &c., would continue as strong 
and violent as ever, but consciousness 
would depart ; man and nature, “ I,” 
and not “ I,” subject aud object lap- 
sing into one, and every thing merging 
in a great unity, would be as though 
they were not. Indeed, the conse- 
quences of the disappearance of this 
small and apparently insignificant ele- 
ment are altogether incalculable. 

An illustrative view will help to 
render our meaning more distinct, and 
our statement more convincing. Let 
us suppose man to be visited by par- 
ticular sensations of sight, of smell, of 
touch ; and let us suppose these in- 
duced by the presence of a rose. Now, 
it is evident that, in this process, the 
rose contributes nothing except the 
particular sensations mentioned. It 
does not contribute the element of 
negation. Yet, without the element 
of negation, the rose could never be 
an object to the man (and unless it 
were an object to him, he of course 
would never perceive it) ; neither with- 
out this element could the man ever 
become “I.” For let us suppose this 
element to be absolutely withdrawn— 
to have no place in the process, then 
« 1” and the rose, the subject and ob- 

ject, being undiscriminated, a virtual 
identification of them would prevail. 
But an identification of the subject 
and object, of the Being knowing and 
the Being known, would render per- 
ception, consciousness, knowledge, in- 
conceivable ; for these depend upon 
a setting asunder of subject and ob- 
ject, of “ 1” and “ not I.” But aset- 
ting asunder of subject and object, 
depends upon a discrimination laid 
down between them. But a discrimi- 


nation laid down between them implies 
the presence of the element of nega- 
tion, that is to say, knowledge, con- 
sciousness, perception, depend upon 
the restoration of the element we sup- 
posed withdrawn, and are inconceiy- 
able and impossible without it. It is 
therefore evident, that if man, in sen- 
sation, were virtually identified with 
the object, were the same as it, he 
would never perceive it,—it would 
never be an object to him, and just as 
little would he be “I.” But the only 
way in which this virtual identifica- 
tion is to be avoided, is by and through 
an implied discrimination. Then only 
do the “* I” and “ not I1”’ emerge, and 
become the “1” and the “ not I.” 
But an implied discrimination involves 
an act of negation, either implicitly 
or explicitly. Therefore, an act of 
negation, actual or virtual, is the fun- 
damental act of humanity—is the con- 
dition upon which consciousness and 
knowledge depend—is the act which 
makes the universe an object to. us— 
is the ground, and the placer of the 
“I” and the “ not I.” 

Do metaphysicians still desire in- 


formation with respect to the “ nature ~ 


of the connexion,” the “ mode of com- 
munication” which subsists between 
matter and what they term “ mind?” 
or do they continue to regard this 
question as altogether insoluble? 
About “ mind” we profess to know 
nothing. But if they will discard this 
hypothetical substance, and consent 
to put up with the simple word and 
reality “ I,” instead of it, we think 
we can throw some light on what takes 
place between matter and * me,” and 
that the foregoing observations have 
already done so. The point at which 
all preceding philosophers have con- 
fessed the hiatus to be insurmountable, 
the hitch to be inscrutably perplexing, 
was not the point at which the im. 
pression was communicated to the 
organ of sense—was not, the point 
where the organ communicated the 
impression to the nerves—was not the 
point where the nerves transmitted it to 
the brain,—but was the point where the 
brain, or ultimate corporeal tissue, 
conveyed it to the “mind.” Here 
lay the gap which no philosophy ever 
yet intelligibly cleared; here brooded 
the mist which no breath of science 
ever yet succeeded in dispersing. But, 
repudiating the hypothesis of ‘ mind,” 
let us use the word, and attend to the 
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reality “ I,” and we shall see how the 
vapours will vanish, how the pros- 
pect will brighten, and how the hiatus 
will be spanned by the bridge of a 
comprehensible fact. _ In the first 
place, in order to render this fact the 
more palpable, let us suppose, what is 
not the case, that the “*I” is immediate- 
ly given—comes into the world ready 
made; and that a sensation, after being 
duly impressed upon its appropriate 
organ of sense, and carried along the 
nervesintothe brain, is thence conveyed 
into this “1.” But we have just seen 
that, along with this transmission of 
sensation, there is no negation con- 
veyed to this “I.” There is nothing 
transmitted to it except the sensation. 
But we have also just seen that without 
a negation, virtually present, at least, 
there could be no “1” in the case. 
This supposed “ I,” therefore, could 
not be a true and real “I.” Its 
ground is yet wanting. In point of 
fact it may be considered to lapse into 
‘‘ mind,’’ and to be as worthless and 
unphilosophical as that spurious sub- 
stance which we have been labouring 
to get rid of. Throwing this « I,” 
therefere, aside, let us turn back, and 
supposing, what zs the case, that the 
“1” is not immediately given, let us 
follow forth the progress of a sensa- 
tion once more. A particular impres- 
sion is made upon an organ of sense 
in man, and what is the result? Sen- 
sation. Carry it on into the nerves, 
into the brain, what is the result? 
Mere sensation. Is there no con- 
sciousness? As yet there is none. But 
have we traced the sensation through 
jts whole course? No: if we follow 
it onwards we find that somewhere or 
other it encounters an act of negation 
—a-no” gets implicated in the pro- 
cess, and then, and then only, does 
consciousness arise—then only does 
man start into being as “ 1”’—then 
only do subject and object stand asun- 
der. We have already proved, we 
trust with sufficient distinctness, that 
this act must be present, either actual- 
ly or virtually, before man can be “ I,” 
and before the external universe can 
be an object to him—that is, before 
he can perceive it—and therefore we 
need not say any thing more upon this 
point. But does “ the philosopher of 
mind” now ask us to redeem our pledge, 
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and to inform him distinctly what 
it is that takes place between “ mat- 
ter” and “me” (matter presenting it- 
self, as it always does, in the shape of 
a sensation)? then we beg toinform him 
that all that takes place between them 
is an act of negation, in virtue of which 
they are what they are ; and that this 
act constitutes that link (or rather 
unlink) between body and mind—if we 
must call the « 1” by that name—which 
many philosophers have sought for, 
and which many more have declined 
the search of out of despair of ever 
finding ‘it. 

We must here guard our readers 
against a delusive view of this subject 
which may be easily taken up. It 
may still, perhaps, be conceived that 
“mind,” or the “1,” is immediately 
given—is sent into the world, as we 
have said, ready-made—and that it 
puts forth this act of negation out of 
the resources of its natural being. 
Such a doctrine borrows its support, 
as we have already hinted, from what 
are called “the laws of human 
thoughts,” but is utterly discounte- 
nanced by facts ; that is to say, by the 
sources themselves from whence these 
laws are professedly, although, as it 
appears, incorrectly deduced. This 
doctrine directly reverses the truth of 
facts and the real order of things. It 
furnishes us with a notable instance of 
that species of misconception and lo- 
gical transposition technically called a 
husteron-proteron ;* in vulgar lan- 
guage, it places the cart before the 
horse. For, as we have all along seen, 
the being “1” arises out of this act 
of negation, and therefore this act of 
negation cannot arise out of the being 
“J.” All the evidence we can collect 
on the subject—every ray of light that 
falls upon it, proves and reveals it to 
be a fact, that the act of negation pre- 
cedes the being “J,” is the very con 
dition or constituent ground upon 
which it rests, and therefore the being: 
“<I” cannot possibly precede or be 
given anterior to this act of negation. 
We may say, if we please, that this 
act of negation is the act “ J,”’ but not. 
that it arises out of the being “I,” 
because the whole testimony of facts 
discountenances such a conclusion, and 
goes to establish the very reverse. 
The perfect truth is, that man acts I 
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before he is J, that is to say, he acts 
before he truly is—his act precedes 
and realizes his being ;—a direct rever- 
sal of the ordinary doctrine, but a 
most important one as far as the esta- 
blishment of human liberty is con- 
cerned ; because, in making man’s 
existence to depend upon his act, and 
in showing his act to be absolutely 
original and underived—an act of an- 
tagonism against the derivative modi- 
fications of his given nature, we en- 
circle him with an atmosphere of 
liberty, and invest him with a moral 
character and the dread attribute of 
responsibility, which, of course, would 
disappear if man, at every step, moved 
in the pre-ordained foot-prints of fate, 
and were not, in some respect or other, 
unconditionally free. And move in 
these foot-prints he must, the bonds- 
man of necessity in all things, if it be 
true that his real and proper substan- 
tive existence precedes and gives rise 
to his acts. 

If this act of negation never took 
place, the sphere of sensation would be 
enlarged. The sensation would reign 
absorbing, undisputed, and supreme ; 
or, in other words, man would, in 
every case, be monopolized by the 
passive state into which he had been 
cast. The whole of his being would 
be usurped by the passive modification 
into which circumstances had moulded 
it. But the act of negation or con- 
sciousness puts an end to this mono- 
poly. Its presence displaces the sen- 
sation to a certain extent, however 
small that extent may be. An an- 
tagonism is now commenced against 
passion (for all sensation is passion), 
and who can say where this antago- 
nism is to stop. (We shall show, in its 
proper place, that all morality centres 
in this antagonism.) The great unity 
of sensation, that is, the state which 
prevailed anterior to the dualization of 
subject and object, is broken up, and 
man’s sensations and other passive 
states of existence never again possess 
the entireness of their first unalloyed 
condition—that entireness which they 
possessed in his infantine years—that 
wholeness and singleness which was 
theirs before the act of negation broke 
the universe asunder into the werld of 
man and the world of nature. 

This, then, proves that eonscious- 
ness, or the act of negation, is not the 
harmonious accompaniment and depen- 
dent, but is the antagonist and the 






violator of sensation. Let us endea- 
vour once more to show that this act, 
from its very character, must be unde- 
rived and free. The proof is as fol- 
lows. Sensation is a given or deriva. 
tive state. It has, therefore, from the 
first a particular positive character. But 
this act is nothing in itself; it has. no 
positive character; it is merely the op- 
posite—the entire opposite of sensation. 
But if it were given and derived as well 
as sensation, it would not be the entire 
opposite of sensation. It would agree 
with sensation in this, that both of 
them would be given, But it agrees 
with the sensation in nothing. It is 
thoroughly opposed to it. It is pure 
action, while the sensation is pure pas- 
sion. The sensation is passive, and is 
opposed to consciousness because it is 
derivative. Consciousness is action, 
and is opposed to sensation because it 
is not derivative. If consciousness were 
a given state it would not be action at 
all; it would be nothing but passion. 
It would be merely one passion con- 
tending with another passion. But it 
is impossible to conceive any passion 
or given state of Being without some 
positive character besides its antagonist 
character. But this act of negation has 
no positive character—has no character 
at all except of this antagonist descrip- 
tion. Besides, it is opposed to every 
passion. If consciousness co-exist with 
any passion, we have seen that it dis- 
places it to a certain degree. There- 
fore, if consciousness were itself a pas- 
sive or derivative state it would be 
suicidal, it would prevent itself from 
coming into manifestation. But pass- 
ing by this reductio ad absurdum, we 
maintain that consciousness meets the 
given, the derivate in man, at every 
point—that it only manifests itself by 
doing so—and therefore we must con- 
clude that it is not itself derivative, but 
is an absolutely original act, or, in other 
words, an act of perfect freedom. 

Let us here note, in a very few 
words, the conclusions we have got to. 
At our first step we noticed the given, 
the natural, the unconscious man—a 
passive creature throughout all the 
modifications of his Being. At our 
second step we observed an act of 
antagonism or freedom taking place 
against sensation, and the other passive 
conditions of his nature, as we have yet 
more fully to see : and at our third step 
we found that man in virtue of this 
antagonism had become “I,” These 
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three great moments of humanity may 
be thus expressed. Ist, The natural 
or given man, is man in passion—in 
enslaved Being. 2d, The conscious 


man—the man working into freedom 
against passion—is man in action. 3d, 
The “I” is man in free, that is, in 
real personal Being. 


Cuapter IV. 


Are we then to hold that man does 
not become “ 1” by compulsion—that 
he is not constrained to become « I ?” 
We must hold this doctrine. Noman 
is forced or necessitated to become 
“J.” All the necessitated part of his 
Being leans the other way, and tends 
to prevent him from becoming « I.” 
He becomes “ I” by fighting against 
the necessitated part of his nature. 
“I” embraces and expresses the sum 
and substance of his freedom—of his 
resistance. He becomes “1” with 
his own consent—through the concur- 
rence and operation of his own will. 

We have as yet said little about 
Human Will, because * Will” is but 
a word; and we have all along been 
anxious to avoid that very common, 
though most fatal, error in philosophy 
—the error, namely, of supposing that 
words can ever do the business of 
thoughts, or can, of themselves, put us 
In possessicn of the realities which 
they denote. If, in philosophy, we 
commence with the word “ Will,” or 


with any other word denoting what is 
called ‘a faculty” of man, and keep 
harping on the same, without having 
first of all come round the reality with- 
out the assistance of the word,—if we 
seek to educe the reality out of the 
word,—the chances are a thousand to 
one that we shall end where we began, 
and never get beyond the region of 
mere words. It makes a mighty dif- 
ference in all kinds of composition, 
whether the reality suggests the word, 
or whether the word suggests the 
reality. The former kind of sugges- 
tion alone possesses any value—it alone 
gives truth and life both to — 
and to poetry. The latter kind is 
worthless altogether, either in philoso- 
pher or poet; and the probability is, 
that the reality which the word sug- 
gests to him is not-the true reality at 
l * 


Withoutemploying the word will,” 
then, let us look forth into the realities 
of man, and perhaps we shall fall in 
with the reality of it when we are 





* Some curious considerations present themselves in connexion with this subject. 
Human compositions may be divided into two great classes, In the first, the commence- 
ment is made from feelings, ideas, or realities. These beget and clothe themselves in 
words, These precede the words. The workers in this order are, in poetry, the true 
poets. But the words having been employed and established, it is found that these of 
themselves give birth to feelings and ideas which may be extracted out of them with- 
out recourse being had to any other source. Hence a second class of composers arises, 
in whom words precede ideas—a class who, instead of construing ideas into words, 
construe words into ideas—and these again into other words. This class commences 
with words, making these feel and think for them. Of this class are the poetasters, 
the authors of odes to “‘ Imagination,” ‘‘ Hope,” &c., which are merely written be- 
cause such words as ‘* hope,” ‘‘ imagination,” &c., have been established. These are 
the employers of the hereditary language of poetry. In philosophy the case is precisely 
the same. An Aristotle, a Liebnitz, or a Kant, having come, by certain realities of 
humanity, through an original exertion, and not through the instrumentality of words, 
makes use of a certain kind of phraseology to denote these realities. An inferior gene- 
ration of philosophers, finding this phraseology made to their hand, adopt it ; and, with- 
out looking for the realities themselves independently of the words, they endeavour to 
lay hold of the realities solely through the words ; they seek to extract the realities out 
of the words, and, consequently, their labours are in a different subject-matter, as dead 
and worthless as those of the poetaster. Both classes of imitators work in an inverted 
order. They seek the living among the dead : that is, they seek it where it never can 
be found. Let usask whether one inevitable result—one disadvantage of the possession 
of a highly cultivated language is not this :—that, being fraught with numberless associa- 
tions, it enables poetasters and false philosophers to abound—inasmuch as it enables 
them to make words stand in place of things and do the business of thoughts ? 
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never thinking of the word, or troub- 
ling ourselves about it ; perhaps we 
shall encounter the phenomenon itself, 
when the expression of it is the last 
thing in our thoughts; perhaps we 
shall find it to be something very dif- 
ferent from what we suspected ; per- 
haps we shall find that it exists in 
deeper regions, presides over a wider 
sphere, and comes into earlier play 
than we had any notion of. 

The law of causality is the great 
law of nature. Now, what do we pre- 
cisely understand by the law of causa- 
lity? We understand by it the keep- 
ing up of an uninterrupted depend- 
ency throughout the various links of 
creation ; or the fact that one Being 
assumes, without resistance or chal- 
lenge, the state modification, or what- 
ever we may choose to call it, im- 
posed upon by another Being. Hence 
the law of causality is emphatically the 
law of virtual surrender or assent. 

Now the natural man—man as he is 
born—is clearly placed entirely under 
the dominion of this law. “He is, as 
we have often said, a mere passive 
creature throughout. He dons the 
sensations and the passions that come 
to him, and bends before them like a 
sapling in the wind. But it is by no 
means so obvious that the conscious 
man—the man become “ I”—is also 
placed under jurisdiction of this law. 

The “1” stands in a direct anti- 
thesis to the natural man; it is rea- 
lized through consciousness, an act of 
antagonism against his passive modi- 
fications. Are we then to suppose that 
this “1” stands completely under the 
law of causality, or of virtual surren- 
der—that the man entirely asseuts, and 
offers no resistance to the passive 
states into which he may be cast?— 
then, in this case, no act of antagonism 
taking place, consciousness, of course, 
disappears, and the “ 1” becomes ex- 
tinct. If, therefore, consciousness and 
the «‘1” become extinct beneath the 
law of causality, their appearance and 
realization cannot depend upon that 
law, but must be brought about by a 
direct violation of the law of causality. 
If the “ I” disappears in consequence 
of the law of causality, it must mani- 
fest (if it manifests itself at all) in 
spite of that law. If the law of vir- 
tual assent is its death, nothing but 


the law of actual dissent (the opposite 
of causality) can give it life. 

Here, then, in the realization of the 
«],"’ we find a counter-law establish. 
ed to the law of causality. The law 
of causality is the law of assent—and 
upon this law man’s natural being 
and all its modifications, depend. But 
the life of the “« I’ depends upon the 
law of dissent—of resistance to all his 
natural or derivative states. And if 
the one of these laws—the law of as- 
sent—is known by the name of caus- 
ality—the other of them, the law of 
dissent, which, in man, clashes with 
the law of causality at every point, is, 
or ought to be, known by the desig- 
nation of will; and this will, this law 
of dissent, which embodies itself in an 
act of antagonism against the states 
which depend upon the law of causal- 
ity—and which may therefore be call- 
ed the law of freedom, as the other is 
the law of bondage, is the grotnd-law 
of humanity, and lies at the bottom of 
the whole operation of consciousness, 
at the roots of the existence of the “I.” 
Much more might be said concerning 
these two great laws, which may be 
best studied and understood in their 
opposition or conflict with one ano- 
ther. 

But we have dug sufliciently deep 
downwards. Itis now time that we 
should begin to dig upwards, and es- 
cape out of these mines of humanity, 
in which we have been working hard, 
although, we know, with most imper- 
fect hands. We have trod, we trust 


_ with no unhallowed step, but with a 


foot venturous after truth, on the con- 
fines of those dread abysses which, in 
all ages, have shaken beneath the feet 
of the greatest thinkers among men. 
We have seen and handled the dark 
ore of humanity in its pure and ele- 
mental state. It will be a compara- 
tively easy task to trace it forth in its 
general currency through the ranks 
of ordinary superficial life.; In our 
next and concluding discussion, we 
will endeavour to point out the conse- 
quences of the act of consciousness ; 
and we trust that the navigation 
through which we shall then have to 
steer will be less intricate and per- 
plexing than that through which, our 
present course has lain, 
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A Glance over the Poetry of Thomas Warton. 


A GLANCE OVER THE POETRY OF THOMAS WARTON. 


TuERE is a loud demand from all the 
quarters of the globe for Our Two 
Vasres. But we do nothing on com- 
pulsion—therefore the world must 
wait. Besides, we are from home. 
Maga has undertaken to edit herself 
during our absence, and we confess 
that we are not a little curious to see 
what kind of an October Number she 
may bring forth. Indeed we have re- 
signed the Editorship till the New 
Year, and are now but an occasional 
Contributor. Poor dear soul! we won- 
der what she is doing with herself dur- 
ing such weather. We shrewdly sus- 
pect there has been no summer, and 
perhaps it was unreasonable to expect 
one, as there had been no spring. We 
ought not to have left her all by her- 
self in Edinburgh among the owls and 


satyrs—but let us trust that she is with 
Mrs Gentle in the Lodge. No jea- 
lousy between the Widow and the 
Virgin—and we hear them whispering 
into each other’s ears—“ O yes! they 
always mention him”—with tenderest 
epithets, the name of Christopher 
North, 

On parting with Maga some six 
weeks ago, we told her insidiously 
with a kiss that we should employ the 
first dry day on an Article, assured in 
our weather-wisdom that no such day 
would occur before our return. Ac- 
cordingly, it has never ceased raining, 
where we have been, from that day to 
this ; and so far from ceasing on this, 
rain enough has fallen within these 
few hours to satisfy any ordinary 
month. As Armstrong sings orsays.— 


‘* Steep’d in continual rains, or with raw fogs 
Bedew’d, our seasons droop : incumbent still 

A ponderous Heaven o’erwhelms the sinking soul. 
Lab’ring with storms, in heapy mountains rise 

Th’ imbattled clouds, as if the Stygian shades 
Had left the dungeon of eternal night, 

Till black with thunder all the South descends. 
Searce in a showerless day the Heavens indulge 
Our melting clime ; except the baleful East 
Withers the tender spring, and sourly checks 


The fancy of the year. 


Our fathers talk 


Of summers, balmy air, and skies serene. 
Good Heaven ! for what unexpiated crimes 
This dismal change! the brooding elements, 
Do they, your powerful ministers of wrath, 
Prepare some fierce exterminating plague ? 


Or is it fix’d in the decrees above 

That lofty Albion melt into the main ? 
Indulgent Nature! O dissolve this gloom ! 

Bind in eternal adamant the winds 

That drown or wither : give the genial West 
To breathe, and in its turn the sprightly North: 
And may once more the circling seasons rule 
The year ; not mix in every monstrous day.” 


Would that we had, by way of a 
change, some of that sort of weather. 
We should be contented to see the 
* circling seasons mix,” not in every, 
but in one “ monstrous day”—now a 
dry cold cutting blast of spring—now 
a rattling thunder-storm worthy of 
summer—now a flood of which Au- 
tumn had no need to be ashamed— 
and now a blash of sleet or a fall of 
snow creditable to winter. But we 
defy mortal man to tell to what sea- 
son of the year this day is entitled to 


lay claim. We question much its 
being a day at all—it is merely the 
afternoon of a month's rain, and there 
go the rest of the hay-cocks sailing 
along the meadow to the sea. 

We are driven in despair to the 
Library, and blindly take down a book. 
Oh dear! what great big clumsy vo- 
lume have we got? Yet there is 
something refreshing in this cloud of 
dust. Rarely have we seen a larger 
spider. Fear not, Arachne—for thou 
preservest the leaves from moth and 
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fly—and we are sorry to have dis- 
turbed thee in thine ancient web. Vo- 
lume XVIII, of Chalmers’ English 
Poets, we declare! 

Maga! though “absent long and 
distant far” from thee, the jewel of 
our soul, this instant shall we sit 
down—thus—nor rise up till we have 
written an article—on the poet who 
shall first appear on our opening these 
prison doors. THomas Warton! 

Now frown not, nor mutter“ pshaw!” 
Not one in a hundred of you—we ven- 
ture to say—has read a line of him, 
«‘ whose head,” saith Thomas Camp- 
bell, «filled the laurel with more 
learning than it had encompassed for 
a hundred years”—of whom, saith 
Robert Southey, there is no man of 
his generation to whom our literature 
is so much indebted, except Percy. 
We had a great share in what may be 
called our poetical reformation —in 
recalling us from a blind faith in 
idols, to the study of the true books.” 
These poets were then speaking of 
him as the editor of Milton, the anno- 
tator on Spenser, and the historian of 
English poetry ; we shall be disap. 
pointed if you do not agree with usin 
thinking that our selection from his 


own poems proves him to have been 


likewise a man of genius. We know 
that with you the love of poetry is 
sincere, and therefore not exclusive ; 
and that so far from being fastidious, 
it finds delight in every touch of na- 
ture. You are not among the num- 
ber of those who hold their heads so 
high as to overlook all poets, but a few 
of the greatest, and who would scorn 
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to drop a glance on the poetasters 
at their feet. In the House of Genius 
there are many mansions ; and worthy 
of everlasting remembrance on earth 
are all the departed sons of song. 

It is pleasant to us who, from out 
boyhood, have known all that has been 
said about him, to read again, even in 
the words of the clumsy Chalmers, of 
Thomas Warton—as Southey finely 
says— happy-natured man, who 
carried with him a boy’s heart to the 
grave.” But it is of his poetry, not 
of his life and character that we would 
now say a few words; and but a few— 
for our article shall consist, as it 
ought to do, for your delight, chiefly of 
Specimens. It has this moment struck 
us, that tens of thousands would thank 
us for a Series of such articles—for 
what a mine of silver and of gold is 
the great Body of English Poetry ! 

In the “ Pleasures of Melancholy,” 
composed in his seventeenth year, 
there are some passages of no mean 
power—and that will bear comparison 
with any thing written at so early an 
age by the best of our poets. Indeed, 
we agree with Thomas Campbell in 
thinking that “it gives promise of a 
sensibility which his subsequent poetry 
did not fulfil ;” and, though it cannot 
be truly said that in after life he did 
not follow the bidding of his own 
genius, yet, by following it, he seems 
to have allowed to languish in disuse 
many feelings and emotions with: 
which his thoughtful heart had in early 
boyhood been familiar, and almost to 
have forgotten them in his devotion to 
the lore of Chivalry and Romance. 


‘* Beneath yon ruined abbey’s moss-grown piles 
Oft let me sit, at twilight hour of eve, 
Where through some western window the pale moon 
Pours her long-levelled rule of streaming light ; 
While sullen sacred silence reigns around, 
Save the lone screech-owl’s note, who builds his bower 
Amid the mouldering caverns dark and damp, 
Or the calm breeze, that rustles in the leaves 
Of flaunting ivy, that with mantle green 


Invests some wasted tower. 


Or let me tread 


Its neighbouring walk of pines, where mused of old 
The cloistered brothers: through the gloomy void 


That far extends beneath their ample arch 

As on I pace, religious horrour wraps 

My soul in dread repose. But when the world 
Is clad in Midnight’s raven coloured robe, 
’Mid hollow charnel let me watch the flame, 
Of taper dim, shedding a livid glare 

O’er the wan heaps ; while airy voices talk 
Along the glimmering walls; or ghostly shape 
At distance seen, invites with beckoning hand 
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My lonesome steps, through the far-winding vaults. 
Nor undelightful is the solemn noon 

Of night, when haply wakeful from my couch, 
I start: lo, all is motionless around ! 

Roars not the rushing wind ; the sons of men 
And every beast in mute oblivion lie ; 

All nature’s hushed in silence and in sleep. 

O then how fearful is it to reflect, 

That thro’ the still globe’s awful solitude, 

No being wakes but me! till stealing sleep 
My drooping temples bathes in opiate dews. 
Nor then let dreams, of wanton folly born, 
My senses lead through flowery paths of joy ; 
But let the sacred genius of the night 

Such mystic visions send, as Spenser saw, 
When through bewildering Fancy’s magic maze, 
To the fell house of Busyrane, he led 

The unshaken Britomart; or Milton knew, 
When in abstracted thought he first conceived 
All Heaven in tumult, and the seraphim 
Come towering, armed in adamant and gold.” 


Nor is the following passage less impressive :— 


‘* The tapered choir, at the late hour of prayer, 
Oft let me tread, while to the according voice 
The many-sounding organ peals on high, 

The clear slow-dittied chant, or varied hymn, 
Till all my soul is bathed in ecstasies, 

And lapped in paradise. Or let me sit 

Far in sequestered iles of the deep dome, 
There lonesome listen to the sacred sounds, 
Which, as they lengthen through the Gothic vaults, 
In hollow murmurs reach my ravished ear, 

Nor when the lamps expiring yield to night, 
And solitude returns, would I forsake 

The solemn mansion, but attentive mark 

The due clock swinging slow with sweepy sway, 
Measuring time’s flight with momentary sound.” 





In these fine passages, equally as in 
the productions of his maturer genius, 
Warton discovers * that fondness for 
the beauties of Architecture which was 
an absolute passion in his breast."’ But 
there is in them, if we mistake not, a 
depth of feeling hardly to be found in 
the best descriptions of the same ob- 
jects and places in his later poems. 
They are always brought by him be- 
fore our eye with wonderful distinct- 
ness—but rather by a vivid conceptive 
than imaginative power ; and his pic- 
tures, beautiful or solemn though 
they be, want, we fear, what Words- 
worth could have given them, 


*¢ The Consecration and the Poet's 
Dream,” 

Yet we may be doing them injus- 
tice—and you may prefer the cele- 
brated passages—for once they were 
celebrated—in his “ Triumphs of Isis,” 
written in his 21st year—and in his 
** Verses on Sir Joshua’s Painted Win- 
dow at New College,” written in ad- 
vanced life—and justly called by 
Campbell ‘spirited and splendid— 
blending the point and succinctness of 
Pope with the richness of the elder 
and more fanciful school.” 


‘© Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes sublime, 
Ye towers that wear the mossy vest of time ; 
Ye massy piles of old munificence, 
At once the pride of learning and defence ; 
Ye cloisters pale, that lengthening to the sight, 
To contemplation, step by step, invite ; 
Ye high-arched walks, where oft the whispers clear 


Of harps unseen have swept the poet’s ear ; 
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Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 
Her holy hymns of ever-echoing praise ; fo: 
Lo! your loved Isis, from the bordering vale, pa 
With all a mother’s fondness bids you hail !— qu 
Hail, Oxford, hail! of all that’s good and great, be 
Of all that’s fair, the guardian and the seat ; qu 
Nurse of each brave pursuit, each generous aim, se 
By truth exalted to the throne of fame ; ba 
Like Greece in science and in liberty, qu 
As Athens learned, as Lacedemon free.” at 
Sir Joshua was proud, as well he tend to have made, to modern art; a 
might be, of the Laureate’s praises, but I say pretend, for though it is allow- wi 
seems to have felt that the poet, after ed that you have, like a true poet, he 
all, loved in his heart the old “* wreath- feigned marvellously well, and have th 
ed Gothic window,” where “hues ro- opposed the two different styles with ' 
mantic tinged the gorgeous pane,” the skill of a connoisseur, yet I may P 
better than the “ portraitures of attic be allowed to entertain some doubts of ou 
art’’ he had been induced to celebrate. the sincerity of your conversion.”” No Wi 
« T owe you great obligations for the wonder—for what can be finer, in its an 
sacrifice which ye have made, or pre- way, than this ? m: 
n 
‘*¢ Ah, stay thy treacherous hand, forbear to trace ri 
Those faultless forms of elegance and grace ! ye 
Ah, cease to spread the bright transparent mass, th 
With Titian’s pencil, o’er the speaking glass ! aa 
Nor steal, by strokes of art with truth combined, H 


The fond illusions of my wayward mind! 
For long enamoured of a barbarous age, 
A faithless truant to the classic page ; 
Long haye I loved to catch the simple chime, 
Of minstrel harps, and spell the fabling rhime ; 
To view the festive rites, the knightly play 
That decked heroic Albion’s elder day ; 
To mark the mouldering halls of barons bold, 
And the rough castle, cast in giant mould ; 
With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore, 
And muse on the magnificence of yore. 

‘* But chief, enraptured have I loved to roam, 
A lingering votary, the vaulted dome, 
Where the tall shafts, that mount in massy pride, 
Their mingling branches shoot from side to side ; 
Where elfin sculptors, with fantastic clew, 
O’er the long roof their wild embroidery drew ; 
Where Superstition with capricious hand 
In many a maze the wreathed window planned, 
With hues romantic tinged the gorgeous pane, 
To fill with holy light the wondrous fane ;. 
To aid the builder’s model, richiy rude, 
By no Vitruvian symmetry subdued ; 
To suit the genius of the mystic pile : 
Whilst as around the far retiring ile, 
And fretted shrines, with hoary trophies hung, 
Her dark illumination wide she flung, 
With new solemnity, the nooks profound, 
The caves of death, and the dim arches frowned. 
From bliss long felt unwillingly we part : 
Ah, spare the weakness of a lover's heart ! 
Chase not the phantoms of my fairy dream, 
Phantoms that shrink at reason’s painful gleam ! 
That softer touch, insidious artist, stay, 
Nor to new joys my struggling breast betray !'’ 
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It would not, we suspect, be easy 
for any one of our living poets to sur- 
pass what we have been copiously 
quoting; if you think so, you had 
better try. Strip Warton of his anti- 
quarianism, we have heard it said, and 
seen it written, and you leave him 
bare. Strip a cathedral of its anti- 
quity, and it becomes a barn. Play 
at the innocent game of strip-Peter- 
naked till you are tired, but let Tom 
wear his weeds.. There is much in 
what Joseph Warton relates of a visit 
he and his brother had with their fa- 
ther, in very early youth, to Windsor 
Castle. The old man—who had been 
Poetry-Professor in his day too, and 
ought to have been better—was angry 
with Tom for not having expressed 
any pleasure at the spectacle ; * Tho- 
mas goes on, and takes no notice of 
any thing he has seen ;” but Joe, who 
never forgot the remark, in maturer 
years observed, “I believe my bro- 
ther was more struck with what he 
saw than either of us.” And Dr 
Huntingford (late Bishop of Salisbury 
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—a wise and good man) who commu- 
nicated the anecdote—if anecdote it 
be—to Dr Mant (now Bishop of 
Down—a wise and good man too), 
says well, “there is good reason to 
think that the peculiar fondness for 
Castle Imagery, which Warton, on 
many occasions, strongly discovers, 
may be traced to this incident of his 
early days.’’ Perhaps all the most 
pleasing characteristics of Warton’s 
genius are, we think, exhibited in his 
Stanzas written at Vale-Royal Abbey 
in Cheshire—a monastery of Cister- 
cian monks founded by King Edward 
the First, in consequence of a vow 
which he made when in danger of 
being shipwrecked, during his return 
from a crusade. It was first founded 
in Dernhall, in the same county, in the 
reign of Henry the Third; but Ed- 
ward translated it to a place on the 
river Wever, not far distant, to which 
he then gave the name of the Vale- 
Royal. The versification—and the 
measure is a noble one—is equal to 
that of Davenant, Dryden, or Gray. 


WRITTEN AT VALE-ROYAL ABBEY IN CHESHIRE. 


‘* As evening slowly spreads his mantle hoar, 
No ruder sounds the bounded valley fill, 
Than the faint din, from yonder sedgy shore, 
Of rushing waters, and the murmuring mill. 


‘* How sunk the scene, where cloister’d leisure mus’d ! 
Where war-worn Edward paid his awful vow ; 

And, lavish of magnificence, diffus’d 

His crowded spires o'er the broad mountain’s brow ! 


*¢ The golden fans, that o’er the turrets strown, 
Quick glancing to the Sun, wild music made, 
Are reft, and every battlement o’ergrown 

With knotted thorns, and the tall sapling’s shade. 


** The prickly thistle sheds its plumy crest, 

And matted nettles shade the crumbling mass, 
Where shone the pavement’s surface smooth, imprest 
With rich reflection of the storied glass, 


‘© Here hardy chieftains slept in proud repose, 
Sublimely shrin’d in gorgeous imagery ; 

And through the lessening iles, in radiant rows, 
Their consecrated banners hung on high. 


‘* There oxen browze, and there the sable yew 
Through the dun void displays its baleful glooms ; 
And sheds in lingering drops ungenial dew 
O’er the forgotten graves and scatter’d tombs. 


** By the slow clock, in stately-measur’d chime, 
That from the massy tower tremendous toll’d, 
No more the plowman counts the tedious time, 
Nor distant shepherd pens his twilight fold. 
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‘* High o’er the trackless heath at midnight seen, 
No more the windows, rang’d in long array, 


(Where the tall shaft and fretted nook between 
Thick ivy twines) the taper’d rites betray. 








‘* Ev'n now, amid the wavering ivy-wreaths, 

(While kindred thoughts the pensive sounds inspire, ) 
When the weak breeze in many a whisper breathes, 
I seem to listen to the chanting quire. 


** As o’er these shatter’d towers intent we muse, 
Though rear’d by Charity’s capricious zeal, 

Yet can our breasts soft Pity’s sigh refuse, 

Or conscious Candour’s modest plea conceal ? 


** For though the sorceress, Superstition blind, 
Amid the pomp of dreadful sacrifice, 
O’er the dim roofs, to cheat the tranced mind, 
Oft bade her visionary gleams arise : 


‘© Though the vain hours unsocial Sloth beguil’d, 
While the still cloister’s gate Oblivion lock’d ; 
And thro’ the chambers pale, to slumbers mild 
Wan Indolence her drowsy cradle rock’d: 


Yet hence, inthron’d in venerable state, 
Proud Hospitality dispens’d her store : 

Ah, see, beneath yon tower’s unvaulted gate, 
Forlorn she sits upon the brambled floor ! 


‘* Her ponderous vase, with Gothic portraiture 
Emboss’d, no more with balmy moisture flows ; 
Mid the mix’d shards o’srwhelm’d in dust obscure, 
No more, as erst, the golden goblet flows. 


*¢ Sore beat by storms in Glory’s arduous way, 
Here might Ambition muse, a pilgrim sage ; 
Here raptur’d see religion’s evening ray 

Gild the calm walks of his reposing age. 


‘* Here ancient Art her dedal fancies play’d 
In the quaint mazes of the crisped roof ; 

In mellow glooms the speaking pane array’d, 
And rang’d the cluster’d column, massy proof, 


** Here Learning, guarded from a barbarous age, 
Hover’d awhile, nor dar'’d attempt the day ; 

But patient trac’d upon the pictur’d page 

The holy legend, or heroic lay. 


** Hither the solitary minstrel came 

An honour’d guest, while the grim evening sky 
Hung lowering, and around the social flame 
Tun’d his bold harp to tales of chivalry. 


. ‘© Thus sings the Muse, all pensive and alone ; 
Nor scorns within the deep fane’s inmost cell 
To pluek the gray moss from the mantled stone, 
Some holy founder’s mouldering name to spell. 





‘¢ Thus sings the Muse :—yet partial as she sings, 
With fond regret surveys these ruin’d piles: 
And with fair images of ancient things 

The captive bard’s obsequigus mind beguiles, 
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** But much we pardon to th’ ingenuous Muse ; 





Her fairy shapes are trick’d by Fancy’s pen: 
Severer Reason forms far other views, 
And scans the scene with philosophic ken, 


*¢ From these deserted domes new glories rise ; 
More useful institutes, adorning man, 

Manners enlarg’d, and new civilities, 

On fresh foundations build the social plan, 


** Science, on ampler plume, a bolder flight 
Essays, escap’d from Superstition’s shrine ; 

While freed Religion, like primeval light 
Bursting from chaos, spreads her warmth divine.” 


But by far the noblest of Warton’s 
inspirations are his two odes—the 
Crusade—and the Grave of King 
Arthur. ‘ They have,” quoth the au- 
thor of Hohenlinden and Lochiel, « a 
genuine air of martial and minstrel 
enthusiasm.” And again, ‘¢ the spirit 
of Chivalry he may indeed be said to 
have revived in the poetry of modern 
times.” Scott took a motto for the 
Minstrelsy of the Border from War- 
ton—a most appropriate one— 


‘* The songs, to savage virtue dear, 

That won of yore the public ear; 

Ere polity, sedate and sage, 

Had quenched the fires of feudal rage.” 


But Scott was indebted to Warton 
for far more than a motto—and has 
somewhere acknowledged the obliga- 
tion—his genius was kindled by “ the 
Crusade,” and “the Grave of Ar- 
thur’’—nor has he surpassed, if indeed 
he has equalled them in any of his 
most heroic strains. The composition 
is more perfect than that of any thing 
Scott ever wrote—the style more sus- 
tained—and the spirit more accordant 
with the olden time. 

‘* The Crusade” is supposed to have 
been the Song composed by Richard 
and Blondel, and sung by that min- 
strel under the window of the Castle 
in which the King was imprisoned by 
Leopold of Austria. 


THE CRUSADE, 


‘* Bound for holy Palestine, 

Nimbly we brush’d the level brine, 

All in azure steel arrayed ; 

O’er the wave our weapon played, 

And made the dancing billows glow ; 

High upon the trophied prow, 

Many a warrior-minstrel swung 

His sounding harp, and boldly sung: 
‘* ¢ Syrian virgins, wail and weep, 

English Richard ploughs the deep ! 





Tremble, watchmen, as ye spy 

From distant towers, with anxioys eye, 
The radiant range of shield and lance 
Down Damascus’ hills advance : 

From Sion’s turrets as afar 

Ye ken the march of Europe’s war ! 
Saladin, thou paynim king, 

From Albion’s isle revenge we bring! 
On Acon’s spiry citadel, 

Though to the gale thy banners swell, 
Pictured with the silver Moon ; 
England shall end thy glory soon ! 

In vain, to break our firm array, 

Thy brazen drums hoarse discord bray: 
Those sounds our rising fury fan : 
English Richard in the van, 

On to victory we go, 

A yaunting infidel the foe.’ : 

‘© Blondel led the tuneful band, 

And swept the wire with glowing hand. 
Cyprus, from her rocky mound, 

And Crete, with piny verdure crowned, 
Far along the smiling main 

Echoed the prophetic strain. 

§* Soon we kissed the sacred earth 
That gave a murdered Saviour birth ; 
Then with ardour fresh endued, 

Thus the solemn song renewed. 

** § Lo, the toilsome voyage past, 
Heaven’s favoured hills appear at last ! | 
Object of our holy vow, 

We tread the Tyrian valleys now. 
From Carmel’s almond shaded steep, 
We feel the cheering fragrance creep: 
O’er Engaddi’s shrubs of balm 

Waves the date empurpled palm : 
See Lebanon’s aspiring head 

Wide his immortal umbrage spread ! 


Hail, Calvary, thou mountain hoar, 


Wet with our Redeemer’s gore ! 

Ye trampled tombs, ye fanes forlorn, 

Ye stones, by tears of pilgrims worn ; 

Your ravished honours to restore, 

Fearless we climb this hostile shore ! 

And thou, the sepulchre of God! 

By mocking pagans rudely trod, 

Bereft of every awful rite, 

And quenched thy lamps that beamed so 
bright ; 
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For thee, from Britain's distant coast, 
Lo, Richard leads his faithful host ! 
Aloft in his heroic hand, 
Blazing, like the beacon’s brand, 
O’er the far-affrighted fields, 
Resistless Kaliburn he wields. 
Proud Saracen, pollute no more 
The shrines by martyrs built of yore ! 
From each wild mountain’s trackless 
crown 

In vain thy gloomy castles irown : 
Thy battering engines, huge’and high, 
In vain our steel-clad steeds defy ; 
And, rolling in terrific state, 
On giant wheels harsh thunders grate. 
When eve has hushed the buzzing camp, 
Amid the moon-light vapours damp, 
Thy necromantic forms, in vain, 
Haunt us on the tented plain : 
We bid the spectre-shapes avaunt, 
Ashtaroth, and Termagaunt ! . 
With many a demon, pale of hue, 
Doomed to drink the bitter dew 
That drops from Macon’s sooty tree, 
Mid the dread grove of ebony. 
Nor magic charms, nor fiends of Hell, 
The Christian’s holy courage quell. 

** Salem, in ancient majesty 
Arise, and lift thee to the sky ! 
Soon on thy battlements divine 
Shall wave the badge of Constantine. 
Ye barons, to the Sun unfold 
Our cross with crimson wove and gold 


“ The Grave of King Arthur” is 
even a still nobler strain. King 
Henry the Second having undertaken 
an expedition into Ireland to suppress 
a rebellion raised by Roderic, King of 
Connaught, commonly called O’Con- 
nor Dunn, or the brown Monarch of 
Ireland, was entertained in his passage 
through Wales with the songs of the 
Welsh Bards. The subject of their 
poetry was King Arthur, whose his- 
tory had been. so disguised by fabu- 
lous inventions that the place of his 
burial was in general scarcely known 
or remembered. But in one of those 
Welsh poems sung before Henry, it 
was recited that King Arthur, after 
the Battle of Camlan in Cornwall, 
was interred at Glastonbury Abbey, 
before the high altar, yet without any 
external mark or memorial. After- 
wards, Henry visited the Abbey, and 
commanded the spot, described by the 
bard, to be opened; when, digging 
near twenty feet deep, they found the 
body deposited under a large stone, in. 
scribed with Arthur’s name. This is 
the groundwork of the ode ; but it is 
told with some slight variations from 
the Chronicle of Glastonbury. .The 
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Castle of Cilgarran, where this dis. 


covery is supposed to have been made, 
now a ruin, stands on a rock de. 
scending to the river Teivi in Pem- 
brokeshire, and was built by Roger 
Montgomery, who led the van of the 
warriors at Hastings. 


THE GRAVE OF KING ARTHUR. 


** Stately the feast, and high the cheer : 
Girt with many an armed peer, 
And canopied with golden pall, 
Amid Cilgarran’s castle hall, 
Sublime in formidable state, 
And warlike splendour, Henry sate ; 
Prepared to stain the briny flood 
Of Shannon’s lakes with rebel blood. 

‘¢ © Tilumining the vaulted roof, 
A thousand torches flamed aloof : 
From massy cups, with golden gleam 
Sparkled the red metheglin’s stream : 
To grace the gorgeous festival, 
Along the lofty-windowed hall, 
The storied tapestry was hung : 
With minstrelsy the rafters hung 
Of harps, that with reflected light 
From the proud gallery glittered bright : 
While gifted bards, a rival throng 
(From distant Mona, muse of song 
From Teivi, fringed with umbrage brown, 
From Elvy’s vale, and Cader's crown, 
From many a shaggy precipice 
That shades Ierne’s hoarse abyss, 
And many a sunless solitude 
Of Radnor's inmost mountains rude), 
To crown the banquet’s solemn close, 
Themes of British glory chose ; 
And to the strings of various chyme 
Attempered thus the fabling rhyme. 

‘© * O’er Cornwall's cliffs the tempest 

roared, 

High the screaming sea-mew soared ; 
On Tintaggel’s topmost tower - 
Darksome fell the sleety shower ; 
Round the rough castle shrilly sung 
The whirling blast, and wildly flung 
On each tall rampart’s thundering side 
The surges of the tumbling tide: 
When Arthur ranged his red-cross ranks 
On conscious Camlan’s crimsoned banks : 
By Mordred’s faithless guile decreed 
Beneath a Saxon spear to bleed ! 
Yet in vain a paynim foe 
Armed with fate the mighty blow ; 
For when he fell, an elfin queen, 
All in secret, and unseen, 
O’er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ambrosial blue ; 
And bade her spirits bear him far, 
In Merlin’s agate-axled car, 
To:her green isle’s enamelled steep, 
Far in the navel of the deep. 
O’er his wounds she sprinkled dew . 
From flowers that in Arabia grew: 
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On a rich enchanted bed 
She pillow’d his majestic head ; 
O’er his brow with whispers bland 
Thrice she waved an opiate wand ; 
And to soft music’s airy sound, 
Her magic curtains closed around. 
There, renew'd the vital spring, 
Again he reigns a mighty king; 
And many a fair and fragrant clime, 
Blooming in immortal prime, 
By gales of Eden ever fann’d, 
Owns the monarch’s high command : 
Thence to Britain shall return 
(If right prophetic rolls I learn), 
Borne on Victory’s spreading plume, 
His ancient sceptre to resume ; 
Once more, in old heroic pride, 
His barbed courser to bestride ; 
His knightly table to restore, 
And brave the tournaments of yore.’ 
** They ceas’d: when on the tuneful 
stage 
Advanc’d a bard, of aspect sage ; 
His silver tresses, thin besprent, 
To age a graceful reverence lent ; 
His beard, all white as spangles frore 
That clothe Plinlimmon’s forests hoar, 
Down to his harp descending flow’d ; 
With Time's faint rose his features 
glow'd; 
His eyes diffus’d a soften’d fire, 
And thus he wak’d the warbling wire. 
‘* * Listen, Henry, to my read! 
Not from fairy realms I lead 
Bright-rob’d Tradition, to relate 
In forged colours Arthur's fate ; 
Though much of old romantic Jore 
On the-high theme I keep in store : 
But boastful Fiction should be dumb, 
Where Truth the strain might best be- 
come. 
If thine ear may still be won 
With songs of. Uther’s glorious son, 
Henry, I a tale unfold, 
Never yet in rhyme enroll’d, 
Nor sung nor harp’d in hall or bower ; 
Which in my. youth’s full early flower, 
A minstrel, sprung of Cornish line, 
Who spoke of kings from old Locrine, 
Taught me to chant; one vernal dawn; 
Deep in a cliff-encircled lawn, 
What time the glistening vapours fled 
From cloud-envelop’d Clyder's head ; 
And on its sides the torrents gray 
Shone to the morning’s orient ray. 
*** When Arthur bowed his- haughty 
crest, 
No princess, veiled in azure vest, 
Snatched him, by Merlin’s potent spell, 
In groves of golden bliss to dwell ; 
Where, crowned with wreaths of misletoe, 
Slaughter’d kings in glory go: 
But when he fell, with winged speed, 
His champions, on a milk-white steed, 
From the battle’s hurricane, 
Bore him to Joseph’s towered fane, 
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In the fair vale of Avalon: 
There, with chanted orison, 
And the long blaze of tapers clear, 
The stoled fathers met the bier ; 
Through the dim iles, in order dread 
Of martial wo, the chief they led, 
And deep entombed in holy ground, 
Before the altar’s solemn bound. 
Around no dusky banners wave, 
No mouldering’ trophies mark the grave : 
Away the ruthless Dane has torn 
Each trace that Time’s slow touch had 
worn ; 
And long, o’er the neglected stone, 
Oblivion's veil its shade has thrown : 
The faded tomb, with honour due, 
Tis thine, O Henry, to renew! 
Thither, when conquest has restor’d 
Yon recreant isle, and sheath’d the sword, 
When Peace with palm has crown’d thy 
brows, 

Haste thee, to pay thy pilgrim vows. 
There, observant of my lore, 
The pavement’s hallowed depth explore ; 
And thrice a fathom underneath 
Dive into the vaults of Death. 
There shall thine eye, with wild amaze, 
On his gigantic stature gaze ; 
There shalt. thou find the monarch laid, 
All in warrior-weeds array’d ; 
Wearing in death his. helmet- crown, 
And weapons huge of old renown. 
Martial prince, ‘tis thine to save 
From dark oblivion Arthur's grave ! 
So may thy ships securely stem 
The western frith: thy diadem 
Shine victorious in the van, 
Nor heed the slings of Ulster’s clan: 
Thy Norman pike-men win their way 
Up the dun rocks of Harald’s bay : 
And from the steeps of rough Kildare 
Thy prancing hoofs the falcon scare : 
So may thy bow’s unerring yew 
Its shafts in Roderic’s heart imbrew.’ 

** Amid the pealing symphony 
The spiced. goblets mantled high ; 
With passions new the song impressed 
The listening king’s impatient breast : 
Flash the keen lightnings from his eyes ; 
He scorns awhile his bold emprise ; 
E’en now. he seems, with eager pace, 
The consecrated floor to trace, 
And ope, from its tremendous gloom, 
The treasure of the wondrous tomb : 
E’en now he burns in thought to rear 
From its dark bed, the ponderous ‘spear, 
Rough with the gore of Pictish kings: 
E’en now fond hope bis fancy wings, 
To poise the monarch’s massy blade, 
Of magic-tempered metal made ; 
And drag to day the stinted shield 
That felt the storm of Camlan’s field. 
O’er the sepulchre: profound 
E’en now, with-arching sculpture crown’d,; 
He plons the chantry’s choral sbrine, 
The daily dirge, and rites divine.” 
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These two Odes work on our ima- 
gination more powerfully than “ The 
Bard” of Gray. To us they appear to 
be more poetical, and you may laugh 
at us for saying so, as sardonically as 
your face will permit. ‘‘ Was ne’er pro- 
phetic sound so full of woe,” cannot 
with any truth be said of the rhetori- 
cal style of that Ode—and we should 
not have suspected from the stately 
composure of his speech, occasionally 
corrugated with affected vehemence, 
that with haggard eyes the Prophet 
stood on arock. Yet it was on some 
occasion during the current year that 
we heard some simple soul like ourself 
called over the coals for the heresy 
we now have been guilty of, by some 
truculent critic who seemed to think 
his own character involved, heaven 
knows how; in the lyrical genius of 
Gray. 

By the way, Thomas Warton has, 
in our opinion, described Abbeys and 
Cathedrals, within and without, much 
better than Walter Scott. 


*‘ If thou wouldst view fair Melrose 
aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

_ And the scrolls that teach thee to live and 

die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s 
grave, 

Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St David’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair.” 


The second couplet has no business 
there—and forcibly brings before us 
an image which should have been to- 
tally excluded from the picture. Omit 
these two lines and you will at once 
feel how the effect is deepened of the 
night vision. Besides, they are in 
themselves bad—for daylight did never 
- yet “ gild ruins grey” —much less 
* flout” them—and these are, more- 
over, ugly words. The next four 
lines are excellent ; though to our 
ear and eye, in so short a -passage, so 
many monosyllabic epithets sound and 
look oddly—* fair,” “ pale,” * gay,” 
* grey,” “ black,” cold.” The but- 


tresses are alternately in light and in 
shadow—and the Last Minstrel says 
“ alternately they seem:of ebon and 
ivory.” That is pure nonsense. They 
seemed to be of stone. The change of 
substance is the reverse of a process of 
imagination—for it destroys the sha- 
dowy beauty given to the edifice by 
moonlight, substituting in its place 
something to the last degree fantastic 
—say at once ridiculous. We doubt 
the truth of “ silver edges the imagery 
and the scrolls,” but you may like be- 
cause you understand it. The silver 
as well as the ebon and the ivory had 
been far better away. But the fatal 
fault—and it is to us an astounding one 
—is, “And the owlet hootso’er the dead 
man’sgrave.”’ That line not only dis- 
turbs but destroys the spirit pervad- 
ing—or intended to pervade—the des- 
cription—that of stillness—sadness— 
beauty—peace—“ Was never scene 
so sad and fair!”—* Then view St 
David's ruined pile” is a needless re- 
petition—and comes in very awk- 
wardly after “ ruined central tower,” 
—nor is that an inconsiderable ble- 
mish in such a picture. ‘ Soothly 
swear’ seems to us rather silly—but 
if you admire it we shall try to do so 
too—and ’tis but a trifle. Some of 
our other objections to this far-famed 
description are radical and vital— 
and it will be easier for you to rebuild 
Melrose Abbey than set them aside. 
We are told that 


** Short halt did Deloraine make there ; 
Little reck’d he of the scene so fair ;” 


from which the reader might well 
have supposed that the Abbey was 
then in ruins. The moss-trooper and 
monk proceed together to the Wi- 
zard’s Tomb; and the Minstrel de- 
scribes the interior of the Abbey. 


** By a steel-clenched postern door, 

They enter’d now the chancel tall ; 

The darken’d roof rose high aloof 

On pillars lofty and light and small : 

The key-stone that lock’d each ribbed 
aisle 

Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 

The corbells were carved grotesque and 


grim ; 

And the pillars, with cluster’d shafts so 
trim, 

With base and with capital flourish’d 
around, 

Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands 
had bound.” 


This description, so minute and un- 
impassioned, should not have been 
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introduced here between the lines 
about the monk gazing on the stream- 
ers in the north, and those about the 
dying lamps burning before the tomb 
of the Douglass. In themselves they 
are unpoetical—and they are ill- 
written. The roof of the * tall” 
chancel rises “ high” on “ lot ~ 
pillars!!_ Then mark how the Mi 

strel returns to the pillars to re-de- 
scribe them—and how he spoils the 
effect—such as it is—of his own pic- 
ture. ‘* The pillars were lofty and 
light and small,” is well—but who can 
bear to be told after that, that they 


** Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands 
had bound !”” 


Such a simile might be pardoned or 
approved in a lightsome mood, when 
eople are allowed or expected to be 
anciful and ingenious—but here—at 
midnight—on the quest by monk and 
warrior of Michael Scott’s awful book, 
lying on his breast in his grave—it is 
most unhappily out of time and place. 


ne 


‘‘ The moon in the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s 
hand, 

*Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was 

done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to 
stone.” 


Sir Walter says in a note, that it is 
impossible to conceive a more beauti- 
ful specimen of the lightness and ele- 
gance of Gothic architecture, when 
in its purity, than the eastern window 
of Melrose Abbey, and alludes to Sir 
James Hall's ingenious idea, that the 
Gothic order, throughits various forms 
and cunningly eccentric ornaments, 
may be traced to an architectural imi- 
tation of wicker-work, of which, as 
we learn from. some of the legends, 
the earliest Christian churches were 
constructed. Possibly. But that affords 
No justification of such a description as 
this, natural or not in itself—poetical 
or prosaic ; for itis utterly destructive 
of the solemn — the awful feelings 
which it was the aim of the Minstrel 
to awaken and to sustain. He had 
just said, 

** O fading honours of the dead ! 
O high ambition lowly laid!” 


And this fanciful or rather fantastic 
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affair of the Fairies must, at such a 
juncture, be offensive to every reader 
who accompanies Doleraine and his 
guide in a state of any emotion, ’Tisa 
prettiness worthy but of a lady’s 
Album. 

With the exception of Cibber, the 
Poets Laureate of England have all 
been respectable—some have been— 
one is now—illustrious. Warton wore 
the laurel gracefully ; and some of his 
odes—classical in conception and exe- 
cution—are delightful reading to this 
day. Dr{Mant says well, “Sure I 
am that he has executed the office with 
surprising ability ; that he has given 
variety to a hackneyed argument by 
the happiest selection and adaptation 
of collateral topics; and has shown 
how a poet may celebrate his sove-. 
reign, not with the fulsome adulation 
of an Augustan courtier, or the base 
prostration of an Oriental slave, but 
with the genuine spirit and erect 
front of an Englishman.” ‘ The Pro- 
bationary odes,” witty as they were, 
are now forgotten ; and Warton’s are 
not remembered. We believe the 
rogues printed the Laureate’s first 
ode, which was rather a rum concern, 
among the Probationary; and sent 
him a copy with an editorial letter 
expressing their gratitude to him, for 
having set “ the example of a Joke” — 
‘‘an inimitable effort of luxuriant 
humour.” Dr Joseph says, that his 
brother “ of all men felt the least, and 
least deserved to feel, the force of the 
Probationary odes, written on his ap- 
pointment to the office; and that he — 
always heartily joined in the laugh, 
and applauded the exquisite wit and 
humour that appeared in many of those 
original satires.” Laureates do not 
like to be laughed at, more than other 
office-bearing men—but Warton had 
more humour and as much wit as 
the Set—and, on this occasion, rub- 
bing his elbow, merely chuckled, 
‘ black-letter dogs, Sir.” Not a wit 
of them all could have written these 
Two odes. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1787. 


‘¢ In rough magnificence array’d, 

When ancient Chivalry display’d 

The pomp of her heroic games; _ | 

And crested chiefs, and tissued dames, — 

Assembled, at the clarion’s call, 

In some proud castle's high-arch’d 
hall , 
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To grace romgntic Glory’s genial rites : 
Associate of the gorgeous festival, 
The minstrel struck his kindred string, 
And told of many a steel-clad king, 
Who to the turney train’d his hardy 
knights ; 
Or bore the radiant red-cross shield 
Mid the bold peers of Salem’s field ; 
Who travers'd Pagan climes to quell 
The wisard foe’s terrific spell ; 
In rude affrays untaught to fear 
The Saracen’s gigantic spear. 
The listening champions felt the fabling 
rhyme 
With fairy trappings fraught, and shook 
their plumes sublime. 


** Such were the themes of regal praise 

Dear to the bard of elder days; 

The songs, to savage virtue dear, 

That won of yore the public ear ; 

Ere Polity, sedate and sage, 

Had quench’d the fires of feudal rage, 
Had stemm’d the torrent of eternal strife, 
And charm’d to rest an unrelenting age.— 

No more, in formidable state, 

The castle shuts its thundering gate ! 
New colours suit the scenes of soften’d life ; 

No more, bestriding barbed steeds, 

Adventurous Valour idly bleeds : 
And now the bard in alter’d tones, 
A theme of worthier triumph owns ; 


{Oct, 
By social imagery beguil’d, 
He moulds his harp to manners mild ; 
Nor longer weaves the wreath of war 
alone, 
Nor hails the hostile forms that grac’d the 
Gothic throne. 


** And now he tunes his plausive lay 
To kings, who plant the civic bay ! 
Who choose the patriot sovereign’s part, 
Diffusing commerce, peace, and art ; 
Who spread the virtuous pattern wide, 
And triumph in a nation’s pride ; 
Who seek coy Science in her cloister'd 
nook, 
Where Thames, yet rural, rolls an artless 
tide ; 
Who love to view the vale divine, 
Where revel Nature and the Nine, 
And clustering towers the tufted grove 
o’erlook ; 
To kings, who rule a filial land, 
Who claim a people’s vows and 
pray'rs, 
Should Treason arm the weakest 
hand! 
To these his heart-felt praise he bears, 
And with new rapture hastes to greet 
This festal morn, that Jongs to meet, 
With luckiest auspices, the laughing 
Spring : 
And opes her glad career, with blessings 
on her wing ! 


ON HIS MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4TH, 1788. 


‘* The noblest bards of Albion's choir 

Have struck of old this festal lyre. 

E’er Science, struggling oft in vain, 

Had dar’d to break her Gothic chain, 
Victorious Edward gave the vernal bough 
Of Britain’s bay to bloom on Chaucer's brow : 
Fir’d with the gift, he chang’d to sounds sublime 
His Norman minstrelsy's discordant chime : 

In tones majestic hence he told 

The banquet of Cambuscan bold ; 

And oft he sung (howe’er the rhyme 

Has mouldered to the touch of time) 

His martial master’s knightly board, 

And Arthur’s ancient rites restor’d ; 
The prince in sable steel that sternly frown’d, 

And Gallia’s captive king, and Cressy’s wreath renown’d 


‘* Won from the shepherd’s simple meed, 
The whispers wild of Mulla’s reed, 
Sage Spenser wak’d his lofty lay 
To grace Eliza’s golden sway : 
O’er the proud theme new lustre to diffuse, 
He chose the gorgeous allegoric Muse, ‘ 
And call'd to life old Uther’s elfin tale, 
And rov'd through many a necromantic vale, 
Portraying chiefs that knew to tame 
The goblin’s ire, the dragon’s flame, 
To pierce the dark enchanted hall, 


Where virtue sate in lonely thrall. 
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From fabling Fancy’s inmost store 
A rich romantic robe he bore ; 
A veil with visionary trappings hung, - 
And o’er his virgin queen the fairy texture flung. 


** At length the matchless Dryden came, 
To light the Muses’ clearer flame ; 
To lofty numbers grace to lend, 
And strength with melody to blend ; 
To triumph in the bold career ‘of song, 
And roll the unwearied energy along. 
Does the mean incense of promiscuous praise, 
Does servile fear, disgrace his regal bays ? 
I spurn his panegyric strings, 
His partial homage, tuned to kings ! 
Be mine, to catch his manlier chord, 
That paints the impassion’d Persian lord, 
By glory fired, to pity sued, ° 
Rous’d to revenge, by love subdued ; 
And still, with transport, new, the strains to trace, 
That chant the Theban pair, and Tancred’s deadly vase. 


‘* Had these blest bards been call’d, to pay 
The vows of this auspicious day, 
Each had confess'd a fairer throne, 
A mightier sovereign than his own ! 
Chaucer had made his hero-monarch yield 
The martial fame of Cressy’s well-fought field 
To peaceful prowess, and the conquests calm, 
That braid the sceptre with the patriot’s palm : 
His chaplets of fantastic bloom, 
His colourings, warm from Fiction’s loom, 
Spenser had cast in scorn away, 
And deck’d with truth alone the lay ; 
All real here, the bard had seen 
The glories of his pictur’d queen ! 
The tuneful Dryden had not flatter’d here, 
His lyre had blameless been, his tribute all sincere !” 


Warton had a fine eye and a feeling 
heart for nature—as indeed he had for 
every thing good—and perhaps some 
of his unambitious descriptive verses 
may please you more than his statelier 
Odes. It has been said that they are 
rather deficient in sentiment—too pure- 
ly descriptive ; some of them are so 
—others not—and we think that ob- 
jection will by none be felt to lie a- 
gainst his delightful lines entitled 
“ The Hamlet.” Headley calls it “a 
most exquisite little piece,” and says 
* itcontains such a selection of beauti- 
ful rural images as perhaps no other 
poem of equal length in our language 
presents us with.”’ Headley, we think, 
was a Trinity man, and as such must 
have loved Warton, and his praise 
may need pruning ; but he was a good 
judge because a fine genius. ‘ The 
Hamlet” is ‘* written on Whichwood 
Forest” which lies towards the west- 
ern side of Oxfordshire, and near the 
Poet's parish of Cuddington. 


INSCRIPTION IN A HERMITAGE, 


‘¢ Beneath this stony roof reclin’d 

I sooth to peace my pensive mind ; 
And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave ; 
And while the maple dish is mine, 

The beechen cup, unstain’d with wine ; 
I scorn the gay licentious crowd, 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 


*¢ Within my. limits lone and still 

The blackbird pipes in artless trill ; 
Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 
The wren has wove her mossy nest ; 
From busy scenes, and brighter skies, 
To lurk with innocence, she flies ; 
Here hopes in safe repose to dwell, 
Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 


‘* At morn I take my custom’d round, 
To mark how buds yon shrubby mound, 
And every opening primrose count, 
That trimly paints my blooming mount : 
Or o’er the sculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my glodmy solitude, 
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I teach in winding wreaths to stray 
Fantastic ivy’s gadding spray. 


** At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my brass-embossed book, 

Portray’d with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crown’d with heavenly meed : 
Then as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I sleep, my measur’d hymn ; 
And at the close, the gleams behold 

Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 


“ While such pure joys my bliss create, 
Who would but smile at guilty state ? 
Who would but wish his holy lot 

In calm Oblivion’s humble grot ? 

Who but would cast his pomp away, 
To take my staff, and amice gray ; 


And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage ?” 


Headley remarks, too, that the lead- 
ing idea of these lines was suggested 
by an account of the life of a peasant 
in Phineas Fletcher’s “* Purple Is- 
land.” Dr Mant agrees with him ; but 
we see small reason or none for think. 
ing so, and believe that the “ leading 
idea,” which is obvious to all mankind, 
was suggested to Warton many hun- 
dred times during his walks in the 
Forest of Whichwood. Fletcher's 


stanzas, however, are “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly "as these two declare. 


‘* His certain life that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets and rich content: 

The smooth leaved beeches on the field receive him 

With coolest shades, till noon-tide rage is spent : 

His life is neither tost on boisterous seas 

Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease ; 

Pleased and full blest he lives where he his God can please. 


‘* His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 

While by his side his faithful spouse hath place, 

His little son into his bosom creeps, 

The lively picture of his father’s face ; 

Never his humble house or state torment him, 

Lesse he could like, if lesse his God had sent him, 

And when he dies, green turfs with grassie tomb content him.” 


Joseph and Thomas Warton, as all 
the world once knew, were most affec- 
tionate brothers—and Tom seldom 
left Oxford but to visit Joe at Win- 
chester, which he did annually as long 
as he lived, and where he was the de- 
light of the boys, writing for them their 
themes and tasks, and mingling with 
their amusements till the very last. 
Before Joseph’s elevation to the mas- 
tership, he went abroad with the 
Duke of Bolton, and on that occasion 
Thomas indited the beautiful lines, 
** Sent to a Friend on his leaving a 
favourite Cottage in Hampshire.”— 


SENT TO A FRIEND, 


‘¢ Ah mourn, thou lov’d retreat ! Nomore 
Shall classic steps thy scenes explore ! 
When morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
O’er yonder oak-crown’d airy steep, 
Who now shall climb its brows to view 
The length of landseape, ever new, 
Where Summer flings, in careless pride, 
Her varied vesture far and wide ! 

Who mark, beneath, each village-charm, 
Or grange, or elm-encircled farm : 


The flinty dove-cote’s crowded roof, 

Watch’d by the kite that sails aloof: 

The tufted pines, whose umbrage tall 

Darkens the long-deserted hall; 

The veteran beech, that on the plain 

Collects at eve the playful train : 

The cot that smokes with early fire, 

The low-roof’d fane’s embosom’d spire ! 
** Who now shall indolently stray 

Through the deep forest's tangled way ; 

Pleas’d at his custom’d task to find 

The well known hoary-tressed hind, 

That toils with feeble hands to glean 

Of wither’d boughs his pittance mean ! 

Who mid thy nooks of hazle sit, 

Lost in some melancholy fit ; 

And listening to the raven’s croak, 

The distant flail, the falling oak ! 

Who, through the sunshine and thé 
shower, 

Descry the rainbow-painted tower ? 

Who, wandering at return of May, 

Catch the first cuckow’s vernal lay ? 

Who musing waste the summer hour, 

Where high o’er-arching trees embower 

The grassy lane, so rarely pac’d, 

With azure flow’rets idly grac'd! 

Unnotic’d now, at twilight’s dawn 

Returning reapers cross the lawn; 
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Nor fond attention loves to note 

The wether’s bell from folds remote : 

While, own’d by no poetic eye, 

Thy pensive evenings shade the sky ! 

' For lo! the Bard who rapture found 

In every rural sight or sound ; 

Whose genius warm, and judgment chaste, 

No charm of genuine nature pass'd ; 

Who felt the Muse’s purest fires, 

Far from thy favour’d haunt retires : 

Who peopled all thy vocal bowers 

With shadowy shapes, and airy powers. 
** Behold, a dread repose resumes, 

As erst, thy sad sequester’d glooms ! 

From the deep dell, where shaggy roots 

Fringe the rough brink with wreathed 
shoots, 

Th’ unwilling genius flies forlorn, 

His primrose chaplet rudely torn. 

With hollow shriek the nymphs forsake 

The pathless copse and hedge-row brake : 

Where the delv’d mountain’s headlong 
side 

Its chalky entrails opens wide, 

On the green summit, ambush’d high, 

No longer Echo loves to lie. 

No pearl-crown’d maids with wily look, 

Rise beckoning from the reedy brook, 

Around the glow-worm’s glimmering bank; 

No fairies run in fiery rank ; 

Nor brush, half-seen, in airy tread 

The violet’s unprinted head. 

But Fancy, from the thickets brown, 

The glades that wear a conscious frown, 

The forest-oaks, that, pale and lone, 

Nod to the blast with hoarser tone, 

Rough glens, and sullen waterfalls, 

Her bright ideal offspring calls. 
‘* So by some sage enchanter’s spell, 

(As old Arabian fablers tell, ) 

Amid the solitary wild, 

Luxuriant gardens gaily smil’d: 

From sapphire rocks the fountains 
stream’d, 

With golden fruit the branches beam’d ; 

Fair forms, in every wondrous wood, 

Or lightly tripp’d, or solemn stood ; 

And oft, retreating from the view, 

Betray’d, at distance, beauties new : 

While gleaming o’er the crisped bowers 

Rich spires arose, and sparkling towers. 

If bound on service new to go, 

The master of the magic show, 

His transitory charm withdrew, 

Away th’ illusive landscape flew : 

Dun clouds obseur’d the groves of gold, 

Blue lightning smote the blooming mould : 

In visionary glory rear’d, 

The gorgeous castle disappeared ; 

And a bare heath’s unfruitful plain 

Usurp’d the wizard’s proud domain.” 


We call these beautiful lines; nor does 
it detract much from their merit that 
they have little or no claim to origina- 
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lity—for if much of the images be bor- 
rowed from books, as much is taken 
from nature, and the whole is finely 
fused together by an affectionate heart 
and a glowing fancy, and comes from 
the process, Poetry. The close was, 
perhaps, imitated from Akenside— 


** So fables tell, 
The adventurous hero, bound on hard ex- 
ploits, 
Beholds with glad surprisé, by sectet spells 
Of some kind sage, the patron of his toils; 
A visionary paradise disclosed 
Amid the dubious wild,” &c. 


But Akenside imitated Addison, and of 
the three fine pictures, Addison’s is the 
finest—as you will cotifess. We have 
it by heart. ‘ We are every where 
entertained with pleasing shows and 
apparitions; we discover imaginary 
glories in the heavens and-in the earth, 
and see some of their visionary beauty 
oured out on the whole creation, 
ut what a rough unsightly sketch of 
nature should we be entertained with, 
did all her colouring disappear, and 
the several distinctions of light and 
shade vanish? In short, our souls are 
at present delightfully lost and bewil- 
dered in a pleasing delusion, and wé 
walk about like the enchanted hero in 
a romance, who sees beautiful castles, 
woods, and meadows, and at the same 
time hears the watbling of birds and 
pufling of streams; but, upon the 
finishing of some secret spell, the fan- 
tastic scene breaks up, and the discon- 
solate knight finds himself on a bar- 
ren heath, or in a solitary forest.” 

It is something—much—to deserve 
the name of a descriptive Poet even of 
the lowest order. No man can de- 
scribe natural objects well, without 
some feeling of their beauty—with- 
out the power of re-awakening in 
himself that feeling, by an act of the 
imagination. The feeling keeps him 
to the truth, and inspires him to paint 
it. And he who has this power of 
feeling is so far a Poet. He who has 
it not, or in whom it is faint and flue- 
tuating, may have no ineonsiderable 
pleasure, even beyond that of the 
senses, in the charms of hattite; but 
in attempting to describe them, he 
makes but sorry work of it, and the 
more gorgeous his imagery, and the 
more laboriously gathered, the more 
prosaic is his picture. Often now- 
a-days they who have little or no 
knowledge of nature, and therefore 
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who can have little or no pleasure in 
her appearances, try to deceive them- 
selves into the belief that they are 
haunted—possessed by a sense of her 
most potent charms, and to escape the 
tame assume the intense! Such gen- 
try would despise Warton’s lines “ On 
the approach of Summer.” But you 
will not despise them—you will read 
them with delight. 


** Oft when thy season, sweetest queen, 
Has dress’d the groves in liv’ry green ; 
When in each fair and fertile field 
Beauty begins her bow’r to build ! 
While Evening, veil’d in shadows brown, 
Puts her matron-mantle on, 

And mists in spreading streams convey 
More fresh the fumes of new-shorn hay : 
Then, goddess, guide my pilgrim feet 
Contemplation hoar to meet, 

As slow he winds in museful mood, 
Near the rush’d marge of Cherwell’s 

flood ; 

Or o’er old Avon’s magic edge, 
Whence Shakspeare cull’d the spiky sedge, 
All playful yet, in years unripe, 

To frame a shrill and simple pipe. 
There thro’ the dusk but dimly seen, 
Sweet ev’ning-objects intervene : 

His wattled cotes the shepherd plants, 
Beneath her elm the milk-maid chants, 
The woodman, speeding home, awhile 
Rests him at a shady stile. 

Nor wants there fragrance to dispense 
Refreshment o’er my soothed sense ; 
Nor tangled woodbine’s balmy bloom, 
Nor grass besprent to breathe perfume : 
Nor lurking wild-thyme’s spicy sweet 
To bathe in dew my roving feet : 

Nor wants there note of Philomel, 

Nor sound’of distant-tinkling bell : 

Nor lowings faint of herds remote, 

Nor mastiff’s bark from bosom’d cot : 
Rustle the breezes lightly borne, 

O’er deep embattled ears of corn: 
Round ancient elm, with humming noise, 
Full loud the chaffer-swarms rejoice. 
Meantime, a thousand dyes invest 

The ruby Chambers of the West ! 

That all aslant the village tow’r 

A mild reflected radiance pour, 

While, with the level-streaming rays 
Far seen its arched windows blaze : 
And the tall grove’s green top is dight 
In russet tints, and gleams of light : 

So that the gay scene by degrees 
Bathes my blithe heart in ecstacies ; 
And Fancy to my ravish’d sight 
Portrays her kindred visions bright. 

At length the parting light subdues 

My softened soul to calmer views, 

And fainter shapes of pensive joy, 

As twilight dawns, my mind employ, 


Till from the path I fondly stray 

In musings lap’d, nor heed the way ; 
Wandering through the landscape still, 
Till Melancholy has her fill ; 

And on each moss-wove border damp 
The glow-worm hangs his fairy lamp. 

** But when the sun, at noontide hour, 

Sits throned in his highest tow’r ; 

Me, heart-rejoicing goddess, lead 

To the tann’d haycock in the mead : 
To mix in rural mood among 

The nymphs and swains, a busy throng ; 
Or, as the tepid odours breathe, 

The russet piles to lean beneath : 
There as my listless limbs are thrown 
On couch more soft than palace down, 
I listen to the busy sound 

Of mirth and toil that hums around ; 
And see the team shrill tinkling pass, 
Alternate o’er the furrow’d grass. 

** But ever, after summer shower, 
When the bright Sun’s returning power, ‘ 
With laughing beam has chased the storm, 
And cheered reviving Nature’s form; 

By sweet-brier hedges, bathed in dew, 
Let me my wholesome path pursue ; 
There issuing forth the frequent snail 
Wears the dank way with slimy trail, 
While, as I walk, from pearled bush 
The sunny sparkling drop I brush ; 

And all the landscape fair I view 

Clad in robe of fresher hue ; 

And so loud the blackbird sings, 

That far and near the valley rings. 

From shelter deep of shaggy rock 

The shepherd drives his joyful flock ; 
From bowering beach the mower blithe 
With new-born vigour grasps the scythe ; 
While o’er the smooth unbounded meads 
His last faint gleam the rainbow spreads. 
But ever against restless heat, 

Bear me to the rock--arched seat, 

O’er whose dim mouth an ivy’d oak 
Hangs nodding from the low-brow’d rock ; 
Haunted by that chaste nymph alone, 
Whose waters cleave the smoothed stone; 
Which, as they gush upon the ground, 
Still scatter misty dews around ; 

A rustic, wild, grotesque alcove, 

Its side with mantling woodbines wove ; 
Cool as the cave where Clio dwells, 
Whence Helicon’s fresh fountain wells ; 
Or noon-tide grot where Sylvan sleeps 
In hoar Lyceeum’s piny steeps. 

** Me, goddess, in such cavern lay, 
While all without is scorch’d in day ; 
Sore sighs the weary swain, beneath 
His with’ring hawthorn on the heath ; 
The drooping hedger wishes eve, 

In vain, of labour short reprieve ! 
Meantime, on Afric’s glowing sands, 
Smote with keen heat, the trav ler stands; 
Low sinks his heart, while round his eye 
Measures the scenes that boundless lie, 
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Ne’er yet by foot of mortal worn, 

Where Thirst, wan pilgrim, walks forlorn. 
How does he wish some cooling wave 

To slake his lips, or limbs to lave ! 

And thinks, in every whisper low, 

He hears a bursting fountain flow. 

‘¢ Or bear me to yon antique wood, 

Dim temple of sage Solitude ! 

There within a nook most dark, 

Where none my musing mood may mark, 
Let me in many a whisper’d rite 

The genius old of Greece invite, 

With that fair wreath my brows to bind, 
Which for his chosen imps he twin’d, 
Well nurtur’d in Pierian lore, 

On clear Ilissus’ laureate shore. 

Till high on waving nest reclin’d, 

The raven wakes my tranced mind ! 

‘** Or to the forest-fringed vale, 

Where widow’'d turtles love to wail, 
Where cowslips, clad in mantle meek, 
Nod their tall heads to breezes weak : 
In the midst, with sedges gray 
Crown’d. a scant riv’let winds its way, 
And trembling thro’ the weedy wreaths, 
Around an oozy freshness breathes. 

O'er the’ solitary green, 

Nor cot, nor loitering hind is seen : 
Nor aught alarms the mute repose, 
Save that by fits an heifer lows: 

A scene might tempt some peaceful sage 
To rear him a lone hermitage ; 

Fit place his pensive eld might choose 
On virtue’s holy lore to muse. 

‘* Yet still the sultry noon t’ appease 
Some more romantic scene might please ; 
Or fairy bank, or magic lawn, 

By Spenser’s lavish pencil drawn : 

Or bower in Vallombrosa’s shade, 

By legendary pens portrayed. 

Haste, let me shroud from painful light, 
On that hoar hill’s aerial height, 

In solemn state, where waving wide, 
Thick pines with darkening umbrage hide 
The rugged vaults, and riven towers 

Of that proud castle’s painted bowers, 
Whence Hardyknute, a baron bold, 

In Scotland’s martial days of old, 
Descended from the stately feast, 
Begirt with many a warrior guest, 

To quell the pride of Norway's king, 
With quiv’ring lance and twanging string. 
As through the caverns dim I wind, 
Might I that holy legend find, 

By fairies spelt in mystic rhymes, 

To teach enquiring later times, 

What open force, or secret guile, 
Dashed into dust the solemn pile.” 


Verily there is poetry in these verses 
—nor are they, to our mind at least, 
the worse but ‘the better of being be- 
sprinkled with colourings from Mil- 


ton. We do not call that plagiarism 
—nor is it borrowing; Warton lays 
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no claim to a diction peculiarly his 
own; and having studied Milton all 
his life, he had become imbued with the 
language of his minor poems, which 
he rejoiced to use in love and rever- 
rence of his mighty master. The 
flow of thought, and sentiment, and 
imagery proceeds from his own genius 
thus enriched ; and had he not been a 
true poet (nobody calls him a great 
one), his familiarity with Milton would 
have been shown but in Centos. 

His “* Humourous Pieces” are very 
pleasant—and “ the Progress of Dis- 
content” (written in his eighteenth 
year) has been pronounced by Dr 
Joseph to be “the best imitation of 
Swift that has yet appeared.” Here 
it is. 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCONTENT. 


‘¢ When now mature in classic knowledge, 

The joyful youth is sent to college, 

His father comes, a vicar plain, 

At Oxford bred—in Anna’s reign, 

And thus, in form of humble suitor, 

Bowing accosts a reverend tutor : 

‘ Sir, I’m a Glo’stershire divine, 

And this my eldest son of nine ; 

My wife’s ambition and my own 

Was that this child should wear a gown; 

I'll warrant that his good behaviour 

Will justify your future favoar ; 

And, for his parts, to tell the truth, 

My son’s a very forward youth ; 

Has Horace all by heart—you’d wonder—= 

And mouths out Homer’s Greek like 

thunder. 

If you’d examine—and admit him, 

A scholarship would nicely fit him ; 

That he succeeds ’tis ten to one ; 

Your vote and interest, sir !"—’Tis done. 
‘* Our pupil’s hopes, though twice de- 

feated, 

Are with a scholarship completed : 

A scholarship but half maintains, 

And college rules are heavy chains: 

In garret dark he smokes and puns, 

A prey to discipline and duns ; 

And now, intent on new designs, 

Sighs for a fellowship—and fines. 
‘* When nine full tedious winters past, 

That utmost wish is crown’d at last : 

But the rich prize no sooner got, 

Again he quarrels with his lot : 

* These fellowships are pretty things, 

We live indeed like petty kings: ; 

But who can bear to waste his whole age 

Amid the dulness of a college, 

Debarr’d the common joys of life, 

And that prime bliss—a loving wife ! 

O! what’s a table richly spread, 

Without a woman at its head! 
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Would some snug benefice but fall, 
Ye feasts, ye dinners! farewell all! 
To offices I'd bid adieu, 
Of dean, vice prees.—of bursar too ; 
Come joys, that rural quiet yields, 
Come, tithes, and house, and fruitful 
fields !’ 
*¢ Too fond of freedom and of ease 
A patron’s vanity to please, 
Long time he watches, and by stealth, 
Each frail incumbent’s doubtful health ; 
At length, and in his fortieth year, 
A living drops—two hundred clear ! 
With breast elate beyond expression, 
He hurries down to take possession, 
With rapture views the sweet retreat— 
* What a convenient house ! how neat ! 
For fuel here’s sufficient wood : 
Pray God the cellars may be good ! 
The garden—that must be new plann’d— 
Shall these old-fashion’d yew-trees stand ? 
O’er yonder vacant plot shall rise 
The flow’ry shrub of thousand dies :— 
Yon wall, that feels the southern ray, 
Shall blush with ruddy fruitage gay: 
While thick beneath its aspect warm 
O’er well-rang’d hives the bees shall 
swarm, 
From which, ere long, of golden gleam 
Metheglin’s luscious juice shall stream ; 
This awkward hut, o’ergrown with ivy, 
We'll alter to a modern privy ; 
Up yon green slope, of hazels trim, 
An avenue so cool and dim 
Shall to an harbour at the end, 
In spite of gout, entice a friend. 
My predecessor lov’d devotion— 
But of a garden had no notion.’ 
** Continuing this fantastic farce on, 
He now commences country parson. 
To make his character entire, 
He weds—a cousin of the squire ; 
Not over weighty in the purse, 
But many doctors have done worse ; 
And though she boasts no charms divine, 
Yet she can carve and make birch-wine. 
** Thus fixt, content he taps his barrel, 
Exhorts his neighbours not to quarrel ; 
Finds his echurch-wardens have discerning 
Both in good liquor and good learning ; 
With tithes his barns replete he sees, 
And chuckles o’er his surplice fees ; 
Studies to find out latent dues, 
And regulates the state of pews ; 
Rides a sleek mare with purple housing, 
To share the monthly club’s carousing ; 
Of Oxford pranks facetious tells, 
And—but on Sundays—hears no bells ; 
Sends presents of his choicest fruit, 
And prunes himself each sapless shoot ; 
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Plants cauliflow’rs, and boasts to rear 
The earliest melons of the year ; 
Thinks alteration charming work is, 
Keeps Bantam cocks, and feeds his turkies; 
Builds in his copse a fav’rite bench, 
And stores the pond with carp and tench. 
** But ah! too soon his thoughtless 
breast 
By cares domestic is opprest ; 
And a third butcher's bill, and brewing, 
Threaten inevitable ruin : 
For children fresh expenses yet, 
And Dicky now for school is fit. 
* Why did I sell my college life’ 
(He cries) ‘ for benefice and wife ? 
Return, ye days, when endless pleasure 
I found in reading, or in leisure ! 
When calm around the common room 
I puff’d my daily pipe’s perfume ! 
Rode for a stomach, and inspected, 
At annual bottlings, corks selected : 
And din’d untax’d, untroubled, under 
The portrait of our pious founder ! 
When impositions were supply’d 
To light my pipe—or sooth my pride— 
No cares were then for forward peas, 
A yearly-longing wife to please ; 
My thoughts no christ’ning dinners crost, 
No children cry’d for butter’d toast ; 
And every night I went to bed, 
Without a modus in my head!’ 
** Oh! trifling head, and fickle heart! 
Chagrin’d at whatsoe’er thou art ; 
A dupe to follies yet untry’d, 
And sick of pleasures scarce enjoy’d! 
Each prize possess’d, thy transport ceases, 
And in pursuit alone it pleases.” 


183 


Of * Newmarket,” a satire, Dr 
Mant somewhat too boldly says, “I 
do not think it can be deemed inferior 
to the best satirical compositions of 


Young and Pope.” That will never 
do. There is too much whipping and 
spurring of his Pegasus, who makes 
play from the start. The truth is, 
that the Laureate liked a race-course, 
and between heats used to leave the 
stand for a booth. It could not be 
said of him, “ facit indignatio versus” 
—and he indulges in such exaggera- 
tion as shows him not to have been 
quite sincere in his ire. But here is a 
passage worthy of all admiration—on 
account of the beautiful picture it pre- 
sents of the “ good old seat” of * the 
good old English gentleman.” 


‘* His country’s hope, when now the blooming heir 
Has lost the parent’s or the guardian’s care ; 
Fond to possess, yet eager to destroy, 
Of each yain youth, say, What's the darling joy ? 
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Of each rash frolic what the souree and end, 

His sole and first ambition what ?to spend, 

** Some squires, to Gallia’s cooks devoted dupes, 
Whole manors melt in sauce, or drown in soups: 
Another doats on fiddlers, till he sees 
His hills no longer crown’d with tow’ring trees ; 
Convinced, too late, that modern strains can move, 
Like those of ancient Greece, the obedient grove : 
In headless statues rich, in useless urns, 

Marmoreo from the classie tour returns, — 
But would you learn, ye leisure-loving squires, 
How best ye may disgrace your prudent sires ; 
How soonest soar to fashionable shame, 

Be damn’d at once to ruin—and to fame ; 

By hands of grooms ambitious to be crown’d, 
O greatly dare to tread Olympic ground ! 

‘* What dreams of conquest flush’d Hilario’s breast, 
When the good Knight at last retir’d to rest ! 
Behold the youth with new-felt rapture mark 
Each pleasing prospect of the spacious park : 

That park, where beauties undisguis’d engage, 
Those beauties less the work of art than age ; 

In simple state where genuine Nature wears 

Her venerable dress of ancient years ; 

Where all the charms of chance with order meet 
The rude, the gay, the graceful, and the great. 
Here aged oaks uprear their branches hoar, 

And form dark groves, which Druids might adore ; 
With meeting boughs, and deepening to the view, 
Here shoots the broad umbrageous avenue : 

Here various trees compose a chequer’d scene, 
Glowing in gay diversities of green : 

There the full stream thro’ intermingling glades 
Shines a broad lake, or falls in deep cascades. 
Nor wants there hazle copse, or beechen lawn, 
To cheer with sun or shade the bounding fawn. 

‘* And see the good old seat, whose Gothic tow’'rs 
Awful emerge from yonder tuft’d bow’rs ; 

Whose rafter’d hall the crowding tenants fed, 
And dealt to Age and Want their daily bread ; 
Where crested knights with peerless damsels join’d, 
At high and solemn festivals have din’d : 
Presenting oft fair Virtue’s shining task, 

In mystic pageantries, and moral mask. 

But vain all ancient praise, or boast of birth, 
Vain all the palms of old heroic worth ! 

At once a bankrupt and a prosp’rous heir, 
Hilario bets,—park, house, dissolve in air ; 

With antique armour hung, his trophied rooms 
Descend to gamesters, prostitutes, and grooms. 
He sees his steel-clad sires, and mothers mild, 
Who bravely shook the lance, or sweetly smil’d 5 
All the fair series of the whisker’d race, 

Whose pictur’d forms the stately gallery grace ; 
Debas’d, abused, the price of ill-got gold, 

To deck some tavern vile, at auctions sold. 

The parish wonders at the unopening door, 

The chimnies blaze, the tables groan, no more. 
Thick weeds around the untrodden courts arise, 
And all the social scene in silence lies. 

Himself, the loss politely to repair, 

Turns atheist, fiddler, highwayman, or play’r ; 
At length, the scorn, the shame of man and God, 
Is doom’d to rub the steeds that once he rode,” 










close. 


Hark! the Bell ringing «‘ dress for 
dinner.” We have nothing to do but 
—to shave. Sorry to feel that we 
are not hungry—for we love to sit 
down voracious—then our wir fires a 
volley between courses—our dry 
humour flavours the weeping Par- 
mesan—our wit refreshes the Des- 
sert. And how happens it that-we are 
not hungry, pray? We were betrayed 
into Lunch. Why, really we -have 
passed a pleasant day. Frequent peals 
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We feel our article has tiearly reached its limits. _ Another extract will do 
the business—and the final page of a number should be candid towards its 


PROLOGUE ON THE OLD WINCHESTER PLAYHOUSE OVER THE BUTCHER'S SHAMBLES, 


‘* Whoe’er our stage examines, must excuse 
The wondrous shifts of the dramatic Muse ; 
Then kindly listen, while the prologue rambles 
From wit to beef, from Shakspeare to the shambles! 
Divided only by one flight of stairs, 

The monarch swaggers, and the butcher swears ! 
Quick the transition when the curtain drops, 
From meek Monimia’s moans to mutton-chops ! 
While for Lothario’s loss Lavinia cries, 

Old women scold, and dealers d—n your eyes ! 
Here Juliet listens to the gentle lark, 

There in harsh chorus hungry bull-dogs bark. 
Cleavers and scimitars give blow for blow, 

And heroes bleed above, and sheep below ! 
While tragic thunders shake the pit and box, 
Rebellows to the roar the staggering ox. 
Cow-horns and trumpets mix their martial tones, 
Kidneys and kings, mouthing and marrow-bones. 
Suet and sighs, blank verse and blood abound, 
And form a tragi-comedy around. 

With weeping lovers, dying calves complain, 
Confusion reigns—chaos is come again! 

Hither your steelyards, butchers, bring, to weigh 
The pound of fiesh, Anthonio’s bond must pay ! 
Hither your knives, ye Christians, clad in blue, 
Bring to be wetted by the ruthless Jew! 

Hard is our lot, who, seldom doom’d to eat, 
Cast a sheep’s-eye on this forbidden meat— 
Gaze on sirloins, which, ah! we cannot carve, 
And in the midst of legs of mutton—starve ! 
But would you to our house in crowds repair, 
Ye generous captains, and ye blooming fair, 
The fate of Tantalus we should not fear, 

Nor pine for a repast that is so near. 

Monarchs no more would supperless remain, 
Nor pregnant queens for cutlets long in vain.” 


of laughter, soft in themselves, and 
softer through that door, ever and 
anon excited us gently at our task to 
wish to know what was the harmless 
scandal—but we shall be let into the 
secret on the sofa after tea, when the 
old people are at cards. Will this 
Rain: continue to Doomsday? We 
begin to have serious fears of the 
Harvest. They are groundless — 
‘6 WE PROPHESY A FALL IN THE PRICE 
OF BREAD.” 
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